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THE  NEW  MISSISSIPPI 

By  JOHN  L.  MATHEWS 


were  all  in  the  pilot-house  of  the  new 
side-wheel  steamboat  Alton,  bound 
up  from  Memphis.  Somewhere  astern  of 
us,  where  she  had  dropped  after  we  had  cut 
a  circle  about  her,  was  the  much-vaunted 
Dick  Fowler,  of  Cairo.  Somewhere  ahead 
of  us — we  caught  glimpses  of  her  smoke 
across  Kentucky  Point — was  the  speedy  little 
Illinois,  of  the  Illinois  Fish  Commission. 
We  had  beaten  the  one  and  were  chasing  the 
other,  in  good  old  steamboat  style;  and  while 
Joe  McCulloch  ground  over  the  big  wheel, 
we  others  passed  the  time  with  “river  talk.” 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  river  talk.  A  year 
liefore,  on  the  self-same  reach  of  river,  there 


had  been  another  trip,  another  group  in  the 
pilot-house.  The  Stacker  Lee  had  pushed 
her  devious  way  from  landing  to  landing; 
weary  and  overpaid  negroes  had  hustled  off 
the  packages  and  rolled  aboard  the  cotton 
bales;  and  we  behind  the  wheel  had  listened 
to  long  yams  about  the  Lee  and  the  Natchez, 
about  the  J.  M.  White,  about  the  days  of 
wood-yards,  about  the  times  that  Mark  Twain 
has  made  famous,  and  about  the  river  that 
lived  as  he  said,  and  died,  and  fell  under 
the  blight  of  his  humor. 

But  coming  up  in  the  Alton  last  October 
no  such  stories  were  going  round.  Instead, 
there  was  talk  from  the  towboatman  about  a 
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new  towboat  line  for  handling  package 
freight,  and  alx)ut  a  new  way  to  use  machin¬ 
ery,  which  would  displace  the  negroes;  there 
w’as  talk  from  some  one  else  al^ut  a  new 
method  of  towing  coal  up  and  grain  down  the 
Missouri,  which  might  soon  be  tried;  there  was 
talk  from  the  Commodore  about  the  tourist 
steamboats  on  the  Nile  and  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  a  similar  traffic  on  the 
Mississippi;  and  the  “Stork  Mayor”  of  Alton 
City  threw  in  a  word  about  the  steam  traffic 
of  the  Rhine.  There  was  no  “old  river.” 
There  was  no  “dead”  Mississippi.  To  be 
sure,  the  fragrant  humor  of  the  olden  stories 
was  lacking;  but  in  this  new  talk  there  was  a 
living  purpose,  ^^’e  all  felt 
it.  And  at  last  Joe  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  standing  at  the 
wheel,  expre.ssed  it  for  us. 

He  drew  the  wheel  gen¬ 
tly  over  to  him,  turned  on 
a  toe  and  a  heel  to  squint 
aft  along  his  marks  and  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was 
exactly  in  the  best  up¬ 
stream  water  of  the  cross¬ 
ing,  and  spat — there  was 
that  of  the  old  regime 
alx)ut  him — straight  out  to 
“l<K)’ard.” 

“I  had  a  dream,”  said 
Joe.  We  were  all  still  to 
listen.  “I  had  a  dream 
about  this  here  old  creek. 

I  dreamed  that  the  old 
Mississippi  was  dead,  and 
his  folks  all  came  to  the 

funeral.  He  was  needle  dam  on  te 

dead.  They  took  and  laid 


"T  him  out,  and  he  never  batted 

an  eye;  they  divided  up  all 
i'  his  belongings,  and  he  never 
^|g||||j|[||  peeped;  they  called  in  the  par- 
son  and  held  services  over  him 
p  and  were  about  to  con.sign  him 
^  to  the  grave.  The  undertaker 
1^  came  up  and  was  just  going  to 
m  screw  down  the  lid  of  the  coffin. 

“Then  old  Missi.ssippi,  who 
had  been  foolin’  them  all  the 
time,  rose  right  up  in  his  coffin. 

“  ‘  Oh,  hell !  *  he  says,  ‘  I  guess 
I  ain’t  that  dead  yet.’ 

“And  the  next  day  he  was 
-  working  livelier  than  ever.” 

“And  he  will  be,  too,”  as¬ 
serted  the  Stork  Alayor,  and 
with  one  hearty  voice  we  all  affirmed:  “You 
bet  he  will.” 

For  the  old  Mississippi  is  after  all  not  dead. 
Rivers  do  not  die.  It  is  only  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  dead.  And  now  there  are  to  lie 
new’  methods;  the  river  has  reawakened;  the 
river  traffic  is  to  be  relx)m,  and  President 
Roosevelt  has  already  stood  godfather  to  it. 
Yes,  it  is  the  old  river,  though  with  none  of 
the  old  ways.  But  we  call  it  the  New  River, 
becau.se  it  is  to  mean  a  new’  development  of 
the  country’s  resources.  In  another  genera¬ 
tion  there  w’ill  come  into  u.se  out  there  a  set  of 
waterways  that  will  l)e  the  marvel  of  the 
world,  so  deep,  so  clear,  so  ready  will  they 
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be  for  their  purpose,  and  so  nicely  situated 
to  serve  all  the  requirements  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  old  river  was  a  wanderer.  \\  hen  the 
first  Americans  came  west,  it  was  a  snag- 
infested,  crooked  stream,  blocked  by  sand- 


gard  any  attempt  to  change  it  as  unwarrant¬ 
able  tampering. 

No  such  reverence  for  the  old  stream  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  early  settlers.  They  began 
at  the  outset  to  remedy  all  its  defects;  but  they 
had  to  work  with  very  limited  means.  The 
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bars,  obeying  no  will  but  its  own,  devouring 
whole  sections  at  its  plea.sure — sections  that 
might  have  l)een  laid  out  into  townships — and 
^ting  its  lied  a  mile  or  a  dozen  miles  when 
it  would.  Many  of  us  think  of  it  as  such  a 
river  to-day;  more  think  those  things  of  the 
Missouri.  Some  of  us  believe  that  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  meant  always  to  stay  so,  and  re- 


countiy’  had  not  grown  up,  and  engineering 
was  a  very  baby  of  a  business.  So  the  best 
they  could  do — it  was  Shreve  who  did  it — 
was  to  invent  the  snag-boat  and  go  and  pull 
the  snags  out  of  the  river,  leaving  the  channel 
fairly  free  from  those  sharp  teeth  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  That  made  it  possible  to  go  up  and 
down  the  stream  with  cargoes.  There  were 
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many  wrecks  from  other  causes,  and  freight¬ 
ing  was  costly,  but  the  wonderful  new  West 
was  producing  great  crops  and  had  to  move 

them,  and  the  river  was  the  only  road.  So 
there  came  that  wild,  that  wonderful  epoch 
of  river  extravagance,  of  fine  boats  (for  their 
day),  of  competing  lines,  of  great  river  con¬ 
tests. 

These  romantic  days  lasted  until  the  rail¬ 
roads  came,  until  the  epoch  of  big  movements, 
and  the  period  when  so  much  capital  was 
needed  for  any  one  movement  that  none  could 
be  started  unless  the  way  for  it  could  be  made 
clear  in  advance.  That  day  was  the  end  of 
the  old  river,  because  with  the  channel  full  of 
bars  and  the  water  imcertain  and  the  banks 
caving  in,  there  was  so  much  chance  of  wreck 
that  capital  was  frightened  away.  It  was 

then,  and  it  is  now,  cheaper  to  carry  by  water 
than  by  rail.  But  capital  needs  safety  more 
than  it  needs  economy.  Investors  and  ship¬ 
pers  are  easily  frightened,  and  it  is  very  true 
that  a  vessel  aground  on  a  bar  will  frighten 
more  freight  off  a  river  than  a  dozen  rail¬ 
way  wrecks  will  frighten  from  a  railroad. 

apparently,  the  river — the  old  river — 
died.  There  was  local  traffic  to  be  kept  up, 
but  nothing  besides,  except  here  and  there 
some  trade  that  owed  its  continuance  to  un¬ 
usual  conditions.  Such  is  the  Ohio-Mississippi 


River  coal  trade,  which  persists  to-day,  one 
of  the  greatest  single  movements  of  cargo  in 
the  worid.  From  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans 
is  2,000  miles,  all  down-hill.  Coal  in  1,000- 
ton  barges  is  rafted  into  fleets  and  towed 
down  this  distance  by  powerful  steamboats,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  seventy-five  cents  a  ton, 
against  a  railway  rate  of  about  $4.50 — from 


Pittsburg  to  Memphis  for  forty-three  cents, 
against  a  rail  rate  of  I2.70.  Millions  of  tons  of 
coal  have  gone  this  way  and  always  will  go  this 
way,  because  the  boats  have  only  to  drift,  and 
those  that  come  back,  mostly  empty,  are  not 
hard  to  shove  up-stream.  And  yet  even  thb 
traffic  has  been  carried  on  extravagantly.  It 
has  not  been  improved.  The  old  barges,  the 
old  boats,  the  collisions  with  bridges,  continue 
year  after  year.  But  on  all  the  Mississippi 
and  all  its  tributaries — and  that  means  over 
14,000  miles  of  navigable  water  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  richest  continent  in  the  worid— 
there  is  not  to-day  one  single  modem  vessel  or 
appliance  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
cargo  by  water.  There  are  no  new  modes  of 
propulsion — there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  that  line  since  1840.  There  are  no  new  types 
of  barges.  There  are  no  lines  of  through 
packet  boats,  from  city  to  city,  to  supplant  the 
old  plantation  peddling  lines.  Till  now  there 
has  been  nothing  but  stagnation.  But  now, 
as  the  talk  on  the  Alton  signified,  there  is  a 
change  beginning.  It  may  t)e  marked  thus 
far  by  only  a  gasoline  packet  here  and  there, 
but  the  valley  has  awakened  and  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  shall  be  new  things  in  all 
directions. 

This  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi,  this  rebirth  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion  in  the  valley,  has  come 
about  through  a  long  agitation, 
slowly,  and  then  at  the  end  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  tremendous  rush. 
Twenty  years  ago  any  one  who 
publicly  advocated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  fourteen-foot  channel 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  was  set 
aside  as  an  imbecile.  Ten  years 
ago  he  was  considered  a  dream¬ 
er.  Five  years  ago  he  was  an 
idealist.  To-day  he  must  ha.sten 
his  steps  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  most 
important  thing  about  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  was 
the  number  of  Congressional 
di.stricts  into  which  it  divided 
the  spoils.  Ten  years  ago  the  members  of 
Congress  had  begun  to  question  this  way  of 
doing  business.  To-day  there  is  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  whole  bill,  or  the  major  part 
of  it,  upon  one  desirable  project  each  year 
and  to  carry  that  project  through. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  this  evolu¬ 
tion  has  been  going  on.  At  the  end  of  the 
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struggle,  our  army  engineers  were  sent  out  has  ever  Ijeen  taken  in  hand  by  man.  It  was 

into  the  field  to  survey  the  rivers  of  the  west-  a  long  struggle.  The  Mississippi  River  Com¬ 
em  country  and  to  find  means  of  improving  mission,  which  has  charge  of  the  stream  below 

them  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  Out  of  Cairo,  tried  many  expedients,  some  of  them 

the  millions  piled  up  by  the  war  tariffs,  a  of  its  own  design,  some  of  them  copied  and 

generous  part  was  set  aside  each  year  to  be  enlarged  from  foreign  works.  Out  of  them 

used  in  pro.secuting  some  task  recommended  all  has  been  developed  a  special  type  of 

by  these  experts.  As  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  revetment,  or  bank  protection,  consisting  of 
Bill  was  made  up  by  districts,  so  was  the  river  mattresses  of  willow  brush,  woven  with  gal- 
work.  There  was  not  then  any  man  to  con-  vanized  wire  cables,  and  sunk  against  the 
sider  the  whole  western  river  system  and  to  bank,  where  the  current  strikes  it,  by  a  facing 

plan  for  its  u.se.  Instead,  each  Congressman  of  rubble-stone.  By  this  means  the  engineers 

in  wbo.se  district  an  obstruction  occurred  are  able  to  hold  the  Mississippi  rigidly  in  its 

sought  to  get  an  appropriation  to  have  it  re-  channel,  for  the  current  is  thus  prevent^  from 

moved.  Consequently,  there  was  no  systematic  eroding  the  bank,  which  is  the  first  step  in  shift¬ 
work.  Dams  were  built  and  locks  created,  ing.  And,  by  holding  the  current  in  a  fixed 
but  on  no  river  were  all  the  locks  of  the  same  channel,  the  same  revetment,  aided  by  narrow- 

size— and  it  is  the  smallest  dimension  of  the  ing  dikes  from  the  opposite  shore,  makes  the 

smallest  lock  that  determines  what  sized  lx)at  river  scour  the  channel  deep  and  cleat'  in  its 

shall  use  the  channel.  Some  stretches  of  a  fixed  position.  No  simpler  and  yet  no  more 

river  were  deejtened  to  ten  feet,  some  to  two,  entirely  successful  apparatus  has  ever  been  de- 

and  in  between  others  were  left  unimproved,  vised.  On  the  lower  river  these  mats  are 

which  effectuallv  blocked  navigation.  of  great  size,  300  feet  wide  and  often  1,000 

Yet,  in  all  this  work  engineers  were  learn-  feet  long.  When  the  river  is  completely 

ing  how  to  do  things  that  no  engineers  had  revetted,  they  will  cover  every  bend  into 

ever  attempted  before.  One  of  these  was  to  which  the  current  sets — 600  miles  in  all — 

control  the  Mis.sis.sippi,  the  largest  river  that  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans.  And  not 
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only  will  they  themselves  l)e  covered  with  rock, 
but  the  bank  above  them,  sloping  back  i3o 
feet,  will  also  be  rock-faced.  And  all  this  will  t 
lepresent  an  investment  of  about  $75,000,000 
for  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo.  But  when  it 
isdone,  it  will  provide  not  only  a  clear,  fourteen- 
fbot  channel  from  Cairo  down,  but  in  addition 
a.  safe  bank  for  the  farmers  back  of  the  river, 
safe  foundations  for  the  levees — of  which  we 
lose  annually' a  million  dollars’  worth — and  it 
will  make  valley  land  that  is  now  worth  $20 
an  acre  worth  $150  or  more.  Further,  it  will 
recover  hundreds  of  miles  of  land  from  the 
stream  bed. 

The  engineers  have  learned  more  than  re¬ 
vetment;  they  have  spent  millions  in  slack¬ 
watering  swift  rivers  like  the  Ohio — making 
pools  in  them  by  dams  that  can  be  lowered  at 
liigh  water,  and  providing  locks  by  which  large 
msds  can  pass  through  these  dams.  They 
have  learned  to  direct  and  concentrate  the  flow 
of  alluvial  rivers  by  the  use  of  light  abatis  dikes, 
and  of  swift,  clear  rivers  by  heavy  stone  dikes. 
They  have  studied  reservoir  systems  and  have 
developed  a  great  sy.stem  upon  the  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  And  here  and  there,  without  con¬ 
nection  with  anything  else,  and  con.sequently 
for  the  mast  i)art  uselessly,  they  have  developed 
a  stretch  of  ample,  deep,  and  safe  channel, 
which,  if  it  had  an  inlet  and  an  outlet,  would 
be  of  great  commercial  value.  Usually,  such  a 
stretch  is  where  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  w’as 
originally. 

So  for  many  years  the  engineers  have  l>een 
“getting  wise.”  But  the  process  has  gone 
on  almost  unnoticed  by  Westerners.  At  last, 
however,  some  one  di^overed  what  was  do¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  fashion  then,  as  it  had  long 
bem,  to  call  these  rivers  at  the  same  time 
“dead ”  and  “ uncontrollable.”  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  some  one  di.scovered  that  they  were  really 
very  much  alive  and  very  easily  controllable. 
He  was  a  wise  person,  and  having  decided 
what  would  l)e  a  good  thing  to  do,  he  coined 
a  phrase  to  fit  it.  A  catchy  phrase  is  a  fine 
weapon.  This  one  caught  the  taste  <rf  the 
people  and  spread  like  “Sweet  Alice,  Ben 
Bolt”  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and  up 
every  remotest  tributary,  till  the  whole  valley 
was  repeating  it.  It  was  simply  this: 

'^Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley/*' 

That  was  all.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  packed  into  those  few  words.  They 
mean  an  end  to  having  a  six-foot  channel  here, 
a  three-foot  one  there,  and  a  ten-foot  channel 
farther  on;  to  the  frittering  away  of  thousands 
on  this  l>ackwater  and  that  slough;  to  letting 


Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  among  the  young  lieu¬ 
tenants  survey  out  the  rivers  and  declare  what 
channels  Can  be  made  in  them.  Instead,  the 
people  themselves,  merchants,  farmers,  teach¬ 
ers,  lawyers,  all  have  arisen  together  and  have 
demanded  one  thing:  a  fourteen-foot  channel 
through  the  valley.  Of  course  not  fourteen  feet 
in  the  Missouri,  unless-some  yet  untried  meth¬ 
od  of  conserving,  delivering,  and  directing  the 
water  in  that  river  be  devised.  Nor  a  four¬ 
teen-foot  channel  in  the  Ohio,  unless  we  get 
richer  than  we  are.  Nor  a  foarteen-foot  upper 
Mississippi  channel,  unless  we  can  enlarge 
the  reservoir  system  or  use  .slackwater  there. 
But  a  fourteen-foot  trunk  line,  straight  down 
the  ancient  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes,  from 
Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  to  St. 
Louis,  past  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  and  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  to  salt 
water  and  the  Panama  Canal ;  so  that  vessels 
from  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  all  the  cities 
on  the  way  can  run  down  that  channel  and 
trade  with  any  country  on  the  Gulf  or  on  the 
coasts -of  South  America,  without  having  to 
transship  cargo  at  the  sealward;  but  most 
of  all  so  that  cargoes  to  and  fro  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  interior  can  be  carried  with 
the  economy  that  is  associated  with  the  use 
of  vessels  of  that  draft. 

They  mean — these  five  words — that  this 
channel  is  to  l^e  built  at  once,  and  that  all 
other  river  improvements  are  to  be  secondary 
to  it.  They  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  neg¬ 
lect  nor  to  al>andon  the  Ohio  nor  the  upper 
Mississippi  nor  the  Mis.souri,  but  that  we 
see  now  that  none  of  these  will  gain  its  true 
value  until  there  is  a  big  main  trunk  line 
through  the  valley.  Afterward,  we  will  make 
a  channel  nine  feet  deep — and  perhaps  four¬ 
teen — up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  not  a  chance 
channel,  such  as  we  have  now,  down  which 
vessels  can  move  only  when  the  bounty  of 
nature  gives  them  deep  enough  water,,  but 
one  in  which  deep  water  will  be  retained  all 
the  year  through  by  a  long  series  of  dams 
and  l<Kks.  We  will  make  a  six-foot  channel 
in  the  upper  Mississippi,  down  which  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  can  ship  their  millions 
of  barrels  of  export  flour;  up  which  they  and 
the  Northern  railroads  can  draw  their  coal. 
But  it  will  be  of  even  greater  value  than  this, 
for  the  uppwr  Mississippi  is  bordered  by 
great  deposits  of  iron,  not  yet  opened,  and 
this  iron  will  either  come  down  this  channel 
to  the  .smelter,  or  will  call  for  coal  to  be 
brought  up.  On  the  Missouri  we  shall  have 
six  feet  to  Sioux  City,  and  a  good  chaanel 
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al)ove,  so  that  the  deluge  of  Dakota  wheat, 
which  now  stops  all  other  traffic  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  will  flow  this  way,  and  in  flowing  down 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  up-lx)und  fleets 
of  coal  sent  in  such  quantity  and  so  easily 
that  the  Northwest  will  never  again  go  cold 
for  lack  of  it. 

Having  crowded  all  this  into  a  single 
phrase,  the  man  who  had  invented  the  slogan 
went  up  and  down  in  the  land  and  to  and  fro 
in  it,  explaining  his  idea  to  people  who  w’ant 
..to  ship  freight.  He  did  not  have  to  explain  a 
great  deal,  once  he  had  said  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  had  learned  how  to  put  the  idea  into 
execution.  Everj-  railroad  in  the  countiy  was 
then  congested — except  those  that  paraJleled 
lake  or  deep  river.  In  the  very  week  when 
North  Dakota  was  suffering  most  for  lack  of 
fuel,  and  the  railways  were  unable  to  move 
cars  more  than  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  400,- 
000  tons  of  fuel  went  past  Memphis  by  river 
on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  in  ten  large  car¬ 
goes.  Sixty  thousand  tons  went  dowm  in  a 
single  fleet,  and  sold  in  New  Orleans  for  less 
than  the' rail  freight  ‘ would  have  been  from 


Pittsburg  to  North  Dakota. 
They  went  2,000  miles  in  three 
weeks  or  less,  while  a  single  car- 
l*)ad  would  have  taken  eighty 
days  to  cover  the  distance  by 
rail.  The  fleets  mostly  returned 
empty,  but  one  of  them  carried 
back  sugar  and  sirup,  at  a  cost 
of  little  more  than  a  mill  a  ton- 
mile,  and  it  made  the  2,000  miles 
up-stream  in  little  more  than  a 
month  —  at  the  veiy  time  that 
Christmas  goods  ordered  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  November  were  still 
blocked  by  Februaiy’s  snows 
in  the  West.  So  much  advan¬ 
tage  already  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  comparatively  unim- 
pnn’ed  though  it  is. 

Railroad  men  do  not  like  to 
have  traffic  blocked  any  more 
than  river  men  do,  and  so  it  be¬ 
fell  that  this  new  slogan,  “Four¬ 
teen  feet  through  the  valley,” 
sounded  pleasantly  in  the  ears 
of  two  railway  men  in  St.  Louis. 
These  two,  each  pre.sident  of  a 
line,  determined  to  go  forth  to 
see  what  manner  of  stream  the 
Mi.ssissippi  might  be.  There 
was  no  through  steamboat  for 
them  to  go  on;  the  old  boats 
were  dead,  and  there  was  no  \  acht  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed.  So,  lieing  resourceful  railroad  build¬ 
ers,  they  got  a  flatlxtat,  provided  it  with  tracks, 
and  had  their  two  private  cars  put  upon  h.  In 
front  they  placed  two  large  touring  automo!- 
biles. '  The  services  of  a  towboat  to  push  the 
flat  along  were  secured,  and,  thus  equipped, 
like  shanty-boaters,  they  went  boldly  forth 
on  the  oddest  tour  of  investigation  that  has 
ever  been  reported.  ' 

It  was  not  all  solemn  inspection,  that  trip. 
These  two  magnates,  in  hunting  togs,  lolled 
in  the  tonneaus  of  the  touring  cars  by  day, 
and  took  pot-shots  at  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  quacked  at  them  from  the  desolate  bars 
and  islands.  They  loafed  along  in  lazy  com¬ 
fort  most  of  the  time,  in  the  “old”  river  style, 
while  their  car  chefs  served  them  in  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  old  days  of  Captain  Leathers 
and  the  Natchez. 

But  on  some  days  they  were  very  busy. 
Wherever  there  was  a  railway  transfer  land¬ 
ing,  they  ran  their  cars  ashore  and  went  back 
to  inspect  the  congested  neighboring  yards. 
Wherever  there  was  a  vard  to  be  visited  and 
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BO  tracks,  they  used  the  automobiles.  All 
in  all,  they  spent  several  weeks  in  descending 
the  river,  and  both  returned  enthusiastic 
believers  in  the  fourteen-foot  doctrine. 

By  that  time,  however,  every  one  in  the 
valley  was  a  believer.  So  these  two,  with  a 
number  of  other  enthusiastic  St.  Louis  men, 
decided  to  invite  the  President  to  come  out 
and  learn  as  they  had  learned,  in  order  that 
his  eternal  energy’  might  be  used  to  force 
through  Congress  the  legislation  needed  to 
make  the  projected  channel  a  fact. 

This  was  “new”  river  spirit  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  In  all  the  history’  of  the  Mississippi 
no  President  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
traveled  on  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  crossed  it 
and  rode  on  it  many  times  before  he  was 
made  chief  magistrate — and  he  even  pat¬ 
ented  a  scheme  for  w’alking  a  boat  over  a 
sand-bar.  Andrew  Jackson  rode  on  the  stream 
many  times,  but  never  as  President.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  come  out  and  see,  as  President,  what 
the  valley  had  to  show  him.  And  he  came. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  fourteen- 
foot  slogan  had  l)een  doing  a  wonderful  lot 
(rf  work  all  this  while.  Business  men  and 
river  men  and  newspaper  men  and  every 
other  pn)gressive  class  of  men  had  formed 
river  impn)vement  associations  wherever  there 
was  a  channel  to  improve.  There  were  a 
dozen  .such  a.ssociations  for  the  upper  river, 
half  a  dozen  for  the  Missouri,  one  with  many 
branches  for  the  Ohio,  and  more  for  the  lower 
river;  and  all  these  and  many  more  combined 
to  form  a  huge  “Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Deep 
Waterway  Association.  ”  It  was  this  associa¬ 
tion  which  invited  the  President,  and  which, 
having  no  money,  turned  over  the  job  of  enter¬ 
taining  him  to  the  St.  Louis  Business  Men’s 
League.  Like  the  w’ise  man  that  he  is,  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  and  saw— 
and  was  con<|uered. 

That  visit  of  the  President  to  the  river, 
which  began  Octolier  ist  and  ended  October 
4th,  when  he  went  down  to  Louisiana  bear¬ 
hunting,  will  lie  memorable  in  years  to  come. 
It  marked  the  real  turning-point  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  attitude  toward  the  Mississipfii. 
President  Roosevelt  had  already  heard  about 
“Fourteen  feet  through  the  valley.”  He  had 
appointed  an  inland  waterways  conuni.ssion, 
which  has  in  mind  all  manner  of  schemes 
concerning  waterw’ays — irrigation,  forestry, 
dry-farming,  navigation,  locks  a^  dams, 
revetment,  and  the  preservation  of  national 
rights  in  waterfalls.  But  that  was  too  gen¬ 


eral  to  suit  the  fourteen-foot  jaeople.  They 
wanted  a  specific  promise  about  the  channel. 

The  President  arrived  at  the  river  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  where  there  is  some  day  to  be  a 
big  dam  across  the  Mississippi  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000.  The  Government  will  not  buUd 
that,  probatdy  because  it  would  be  a  paying 
investment.  We  have  given  away  the  privi¬ 
lege,  satisfied  with  changing  around  the  old 
saying  from  “dam  it  they  can’t”  to  “dam  it 
they  can.”  Keokuk  is  not  much  of  a  place, 
as  places  go,  but  hopes  to  grow’  into  one.  It 
is  on  the  upper  river,  and  not  on  the  projx>.sed 
fourteen-foot  channel.  But  next  day  on  the 
steamboat  Mississippi  the  President  went 
down  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  leaders  of  the 
fourteen-foot  agitation  have  their  headquar¬ 
ters;  and  there  the  whole  valley,  through 
thousands  of  its  representative  people,  ac¬ 
corded  him  a  welcome. 

Later,  a  great  fleet  of  the  old  steamboats — 
like  the  last  cry'  of  one  condemned — bellowed 
their  hoarse  scutes  as  he  sailed  away  again, 
and  of  the  number  a  dozen  accompanied  him 
down-stream.  A  score  of  governors  went 
along,  on  the  Alton.  The  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  went  too,  on  the  Mackenzie.  A 
score  or  more  of  commercial  and  political  or¬ 
ganizations  followed  on  other  boats,  all  shout¬ 
ing  the  same  thing,  “Fourteen  feet  through 
the  valley.”  The  score  of  governors,  wIm> 
came  from  states  as  far  apart  as  Oregon  and 
Florida,  were  as  much  impressed  as  was  the 
President.  Each  and  every’  one  of  them 
pledged  the  aid  and  the  cooperation  of  his 
state  for  this  new  channel  building,  and  all 
of  them  helped  to  persuade  the  President. 

Of  course  the  populace  turned  out  to  help 
the  good  cause  along.  School  children,  literally 
thousands  of  them,  stood  on  the  banks  as  he 
passed,  and  waved  flags  at  him  and  sang  }»- 
triotic  songs.  The  most  patriotic  of  them  all 
was  one  entitled  “  Fourteen  Feet  Through  the 
Valley,”  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Shouting  the  Bat¬ 
tle-Cry  of  Freedom.”  But  the  one  they  loved 
best  was  this,  to  the  beloved  “Dixie”  melody: 

“  De  railroads’  troubled  wid  a  bad  congcstyun. 

So  dey  say  in  deir  own  confestyun. 

Dig  away,  dig  away,  dig  away — thro’  Di.de! 

De  corn  and  wheat  in  de  shocks  am  spilin’, 

While  good  times  on  de  Ian’  am  smilin’. 

Dig  away,  dig  away,  dig  away,  thro’  Dixict 

Then  dig  her  deep  thro’  Dixie. 

Dig  away!  dig  away! 

With  fourteen  feet  she  can’t  be  lieat 

For  haulin’  freight  thro’  Dixie. 

Dig  away!  dig  away!  oh,  dig  her  deep  thro’  Dixie! 

And  so  it  went  on,  for  stanza  after  stanea. 
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My,  how  those  children  sang!  And  the 
grown  folks,  too!  Even  the  governors  joined 
in.  And  the  President  ?  He  went  stamping  up 
and  down  the  deck  of  the  Mississippi  as  happy 
as  a  schoolboy  in  long  vacation.  He  swung 
his  arms  like  a  wood-cutter  getting  ready  for 
work,  and  shouted  greetings  to  the  governors 
whenever  their  boat  came  within  reach. 

“  Boys,  this  is  the  finest  trip  of  my  life,”  he 
shouted  a  dozen  times.  And 'as  many  more  he 
hailed  them  to  affirm,  “Boys,  this  is  Billy.” 

And  he  did  more  than  that.  At  Keokuk 
he  rather  favored  water  transportation.  At 
St.  Louis  he  thought  we  must  not  get  too 
enthusiastic  in  our  plans.  At  Cairo  he  had 
come  to  the  point  where  he  favored  a  bond 
issue  to  do  the  work.  But  at  Memphis  he 
ca.st  all  restrictions  to  the  winds  and  declared 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  e.xtending  “an  arm  of 
the  sea”  all  the  way  up  the  valley  to  Chicago 
and  of  doing  it  at  once.  He  too  declared  in 
•Straightforward  fashion  for  “Fourteen  feet 
through  the  valley.”  And  that,  indeed,  was 
the  object  of  the  trip — to  convince  him  that 
we  must  concentrate  ujjon  such  a  project. 

“Davy  Crockett  us^  to  say,  ‘Be  sure  you 
are  right  and  then  go  ahead,’”  he  said  to 
the  convention  at  Memphis.  “  Well — we  are 
sure  we  are  right.  Now  let’s  go  ahead.” 

The  President’s  way  of  going  ahead  has  al¬ 
ready  made  it.self  manifest.  Through  the  In¬ 
land  Waterways  Commission  he  is  searching 
for  Ijoth  the  most  thorough  system  for  carrying 
on  the  work  as  a  whole  and  the  most  practical 
way  of  outlining  it  to  C«mgress.  In  his  mes¬ 
sages  to  Congress  he  has  urged  a  complete  rev¬ 
olution  in  our  old  methods,  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  adoption  and  prosecution  of  these  trunk¬ 
line  plans  as  a  whole.  He  has  taken  up  the 
subject  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm;  and  though 
there  are  many  slips  between  presidential  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  congressional  legislation, 
the  deep  waterways  have  too  many  friends  in 
Congress  to  be  in  serious  danger.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  messages  echo  the  common  sense  max¬ 
ims  that  the  river  people  have  been  emphasiz¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  and  he  has  made  it  plain 
that  the  new  Mississippi  is  as  important  a 
work  for  Congress  as  is  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  has  l>een  no  specific  appropriation  bill 
])assed  as  yet.  No  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  has 
come  before  Congress  .since  the  October  trip. 
But  measures  calling  for  a  bond  issue  of  $500,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  general  scheme  of  all 
our  river  improvements,  and  others  calling - 
for  an  annual  $50,000,000  appropriation  are 
among  the  many  measures  introduced  to  carry 
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out  the  |>lans  which  the  President  has  outlined 
and  out  of  which  the  final  act  will framed. 

.And  so,  Ijefore  long,  the  valley  is  to  have  its 
way.  It  is  not  to  be  an  expensive  way.  It  will 
cost  altogether  $200,000,000,  perhaps  half  as 
much  more,  to  put  the  system  I  have  outlined 
all  through,  from  Pittsburg'  Chicago,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  Sioux  City  to  the  Gulf.  That  will  be 
about  4,200  miles  of  navigable  channel,  which 
will^  do  more  work  and  do  it  better  than  4,200 
miles  of  six-track  steam-railroad  laid  along  the 
same  route.  And  if  it  is  begun  promptly  it  can 
all  l)e  done  in  ten  years,  with  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  to  the  countrv’  eveiy  year. 

Meanwhile  the  valley  at  large,  and  every 
young  man  who  has  inventive  genius  burning 
up  his  vitals  and  who  has  a  chance  to  study 
river  conditions,  has  a  task  ahead.  That  task 
is  to  develop  here  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
a  new  .system  of  transportation  by  water  over 
this  new  .system  of  routes.  The  old  '^team- 
packet  was  a  contemporary  of  the  stage-coach 
and  is  just  as  u.seful  in  modem  economy. 
What  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  tow  big  fleets 
somewhat  as  coal  fleets  are  towed  now.  We 
must  learn  to  develop  our  power  more  cheaply 
than  the  steamboat  developjs  it,  and  to  apply  it 
lotter  than  by  the  .stem-wheel  or  side-pad¬ 
dles  or  the  stem-.screw.  We  must  develop 
methods  of  getting  cargo  into  and  out  of 
loats  quickly  and  cheaply,  systems  of  rout¬ 
ings,  and  typos  of  barge  construction  that  will 
provide  safety  and  ea.se  of  handling.  There 
are  a  thousand  details  to  be  worked  out.  We 
mu.st  learn  to  take  care  of  our  channels  when 
we  have  them.  The  day  of  the  snag  is  gone 
by,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  comfort  of  some  lumberman.  j 
Rafting  and  floating  logs  on  the  tributaries 
and  on  the  main  river  must  be  .stopp)ed,  and  no 
stick  must  l>e  allowed  to  go  down-river  except 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  lest  it  sink  and  become 
a  menace  to  navigation.  All  manner  of 
stream  obstruction  must  be  stopp)ed.  .And 
even  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  great  work. 
The  plans  that  the  Inland  Waterways  Com¬ 
mission  has  worked  out  for  preserving  the  I 
water  at  the  stream  head,  for  saving  out  the 
silt,  and  for  doing  a  thousand  other  things 
^  that  will  aid  the  navigator  will  some  day  I* 
carried  out.  But  for  the  present  there  is 
water  enough,  and  in  the  right  place,  for  the 
channels  we  need,  and  when  these  channek  j 

are  cleared  and  revetted,  the  lx)ats,  the  | 

engines,  and  the  system  must  be  there,  as  a 
part  of  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  America— 
the  New  Mississippi.  _  j 
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“  Thrsc  arc  my  people,  and  this  is  my  land, 

I  hear  the  pulse  of  her  secret  soul. 

This  is  the  life  that  I  understand, 

Savage  and  simple  and  sane  and  whole.” 

Lauhence  Hope. 

The  sun,  that  white  furnace  flare,  slipped 
behind  the  low  western  cloud-bank,  and 
day  fled  from  the  face  of  the  waters  as  light 
fle^  from  a  room  with  the  dimmingof  a  lamp. 
There  was  no  wind  and  no  sea,  but  a  slow 
swell  that  heaved  imperceptibly,  a  lazy  swirl¬ 
ing  of  oil.  Then  through  that  far  cloud-bank 
bi^e  a  single  golden  spear,  and  abruptly  the 
sea  was  a  palette  of  streaked  tints,  green  and 
lavender  and  mauve  and  ultramarine  and 
crude  raw  cobalt — a  sudden  miracle  of  color 
gone  mad,  such  as  only  these  southern  seas 
can  display. 

Six  bells  sounded  sharply  from  the  chart- 
room  and  after  a  moment  were  echoed  by  the 
deeper  tone  of  the  ship’s  bell.  Then  the 
young  Englishman  who  was  the  tiny  vessel’s 
one  passenger  made  his  way  forward  to  where 
the  man  Sitivi  sat  crouched  in  the  bows,  sing¬ 
ing  to  himself  the  mournful  Samoan  .song  of 
farewell  which  is  known  from  Auckland  to 
the  Line  and  fmm  Tahiti  to  Cape  York. 
The  Englishman  dropped  down  upon  the  deck 
beside  the  other,  and  pointed  dead  ahead 
where  an  i.sland  reared  its  high  bulk  black 
green  against  the  splendid  sky. 

“That  Vavau?”  he  asked,  and  the  Samoan 
halted  his  cr(M)ning  song  and  nodded.  He 
said: 

“Come  in  harlior  soon.  One  hour  may¬ 
be,”  and  began  to  sing  again,  but  the  English¬ 
man  shifted  his  position  so  that  he  lay  at  ease 
leaning  across  the  shank  of  the  great  bow 
anchor,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and  took  a 
deep  breath  of  the  warm  fresh  air.  Already 
it  smelt  of  the  du.sk,  for  the  swift  tropical  night 
was  coming.  Whimsically,  a  sudden  thought 
flashed  into  the  lad’s  mind  of  that  other  world 


away  to  the  north — another  world  indeed! — 
where  sad  white-faced  men  and  women  crept 
sternly  about  in  .semidarkness,  and  wore  too 
many  clothes,  and  troubled  themselves  with 
a  thousand  non-essentials.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  him  that  he  had  left  that  exist¬ 
ence  behind  only  four  months  ago.  It  seemed 
very  many  years,  and  the  things  of  that  world 
were  faint  and  dim  and  disagreeable  to  him. 

He  thought  of  those  four  wonderful  months 
— or  was  it  years? — and  in  fancy  he  lived  them 
over  with  a  slow  and  sweet  content,  for  he  was 
firm  in  the  sway  of  that  first  intoxication  which 
the  tropics  have  for  the  man  of  northern  blood. 
He  thought  of  the  weeks  of  still  blue  sea,  hot 
but  fresh  with  the  savor  of  the  ever-blowing 
trades;  he  saw  with  the  eye  of  memory  long 
lines  of  creamy  foam  with  a  yellow  beach 
behind  and  cocoa-palms  swaying  above;  he 
saw  gentle,  sweet-voiced  men  and  women  and 
little  children  who  ran  to  meet  him  and  took 
him  by  the  hands,  and  led  him  to  wonderful 
open-sided  huts  all  woven  marvelously  of 
black  and  white  straw's  like  a  priceless  basket. 

He  sat  in  the  kava  circle  and  heard  his  name 
called  in  soft,  strange  syllables,  and  drank 
his  draft,  spinning  the  cup  back  across  the 
mat  in  the  grave  form  of  the  ceremonial.  He 
lost  himself  among  the  green  lanes  of  the 
island  groves  where  pandanus  and  cocoa- 
palms  and  breadfruit  trees  stood  close  and 
bananas  and  giant  ferns  spread  below;  and  a 
brown-faced  villager  with  the  blue  tattooing 
which  is  the  Samoan’s  pride,  showing  at  waist 
and  knee  above  and  below  his  scant  pareo, 
rescued  him,  climbed  a  palm  for  a  young 
cocoanut  to  give  him  drink,  and  set  him  on 
his  way.  In  the  evening,  when  the  flares  were 
lighted  on  the  turf  before  the  guest-house,  he 
watched  the  girls  and  young  men  bend  and 
sway  and  gesture  in  the  indescribably  grace¬ 
ful  seated  dances,  or  heard  them  sing  from 
the  canoes  as  they  went  with  torches  to  the 
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fish-spearing  in  the  lagoon.  He  thought  of 
the  sweet  and  ready  and  unsuspicious  courtesy 
that  had  met  him  everv’where,  the  eager 
hospitality,  the  joyful  welcome,  and  the  tears 
of  regret  at  parting;  and  quite  suddenly  tears 
stung  the  lad’s  own  eyes  as  he  stared  out  over 
the  sea,  and  a  sudden  great  wave  of  feeling 
swept  up  in  him  and  ovei^vhelmed  him.  The 
thought  that  had  been  gn)wing  in  him  for 
weeks  past  found  sudden  form  and  voice. 

‘,‘Why  go  back  to  slaver)-?  Why  not  re¬ 
main  here,  where  God,  it  would  .seem,  had  .set 
endless  peace  and  sweetness  and  oblivion  of 
care?” 

He  thought  again,  frowning  in  dista.ste,  of 
that  far  world  under  the  gray  northern  skies, 
of  its  hatred  and  hypocrisy,  of  its  dull  joys  and 
sullen  sorrows,  and  all  that  was  in  him  rose  up 
in  passionate  revolt,  for  the  tropics  had  laid 
their  spell  upon  him  and  he  walked  under  an 
enchantment. 

His  mind  went  back  farther  still  to  the  ver)- 
beginning  of  all — his  first  awakening  to  these 
new  splendors,  and  he  thought  of  the  native 
girl  on  the  ship  coming  out  from  England. 
She  had  gone  there,  he  knew  vaguely,  with  an 
Englishwoman  from  somewhere  here  in  the 
Tongas,  but  had  sickened  and  pined  in  the 
ceaseless  cold  and  was  returning  alone.  He 
rememlHjred  how  he  had  used  to  .steal  away 
from  his  shiptx)ard  acquaintances  and  .sit  with 
her  on  the  lower  deck  while  she  told  him  of  the 
southern  sea  and  .sang  its  songs  to  him.  The 
first  breath  of  enchantment  had  touched  him 
even  then,  he  knew,  but  his  cheeks  burned  an 
angry  red  when  he  rememl)ered  fhc  contempt¬ 
ible  snobbishness  of  his  attitude  toward  this 
second-cla-ss  pas.senger,  how  he  had  hidden 
his  brief  talks  with  her,  and,  in  the  end,  had 
left  her  without  a  word  of  farewell.  The  girl 
had  her  revenge.  He  realized  that  with  a 
sense  almost  of  gladness,  for  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  her  eyes  nor  the  soft  lilt  of  her  voice  in 
its  slow  English,  and  he  would  never  forget 
them. 

He  wondered  if  she  had  reached  her  home 
in  safety,  and  he  wondered  where  that  home 
might  be.  She  must  have  told  him,  but  the 
word  would  at  that  time  have  conveyed  noth¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  so  he  had  promptly  forgotten 
it.  But  her  name  he  knew — Nara.  He  had 
told  her  that  there  was  a  city  in  Japan  called 
after  her,  and  she  had  laughed.  He  remem¬ 
bered  her  laugh  also,  for  it  was  not  like  other 
laughs.  It  seemed  to  him,  thinking  back- 
warii,  that  there  was  all  the  gold  of  the  south¬ 
ern  sunlight  in  it,  and  all  the  warm  black 


velvet  of  the  southern  nights,  and  all  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  slow  southern  air. 

And  he  had  left  her  without  a  word 
ashamed  to  lie  seen  by  his  first-cabin  friends 
speaking  to  a  native  woman ! 

The  island,  black  green  against  the  dim¬ 
ming  splendor  of  the  sky,  loomed  high  before 
them,  but  suddenly,  out  of  the  dusk,  opened 
a  narrow-  entrance  lietween  guardian  hills, 
and  the  little  steamer,  with  the  air  of  a  rat 
scuttling  to  its  hole,  turned  into  that  long 
narrow-  fjord  w  hich  is  the  loveliest  harbor  in 
the  world,  and,  for  half  an  hour,  made  its  wav 
inw  ard  under  the  gl(K)m  of  cliffs  and  wooded 
mountains  until  a  tiny  clu.ster  of  lights  broke 
into  riew-,  and  the  engines  were  slowed  down 
before  the  copra-laden  wharf  of  Vavau. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Englishman  made 
his  w  ay  along  the  pier  and  climbed  the  gentle 
slope  at  its  head.  Behind  him  were  the  flare 
of  torches,  the  oily  reek  of  copra,  the  rattle 
and  shriek  of  the  steamer’s  w  inches,  shouts  of 
command  from  the  officers  bn  deck,  and  the 
mellow-  laughter  and  song  of  the  Tongan 
stevedores — those  splendid  young  giants  of 
living  bn)nze  clad  in  their  many-colored 
pareos,  the  .single  .square  of  cloth  which  k 
tw-i.sted  round  the  waist  and  falls  to  the  knee. 

Before  him  lay  a  bn>ad,o])en  .space,  carpeted 
w-ith  .sen-sitive  plant,  set  al)out  here  and  there 
with  low-  buildings.  To  the  right,  along  the 
brow-  of  the  cliff,  ran  a  road,  and  there  were 
lights  there  and  one-storv-  verandaed  houses 
which  w-ould  .seem  to  l>e  the  traders’  stores 
and  dwellings;  but  the  Pmglishman  walked 
straight  ahead  away  fn)m  the  sea.  A  little 
w  ind  bore  in  his  face,  and  it  was  verv-  sweet 
and  ammatic.  It  mu.st  have  come  from 
orange  groves,  for  there  w-as  in  it  the  faint 
acrid  scent  of  rij)ened  fruit;  but  there  was 
more  than  that,  there  was  the  compound 
fragrance  w-hich  breathes  at  night  through  all 
these  .southern  isles — a  sort  of  incense  of  en¬ 
chantment. 

Native  m'en  pa.ssed  by  him  in  the  dark  and 
greeted  him  as  one  dear  friend  greets  another; 
girls  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three,  their 
arms  about  each  other’s  necks,  called  to  him 
w-ith  the  laughing  sw-eetness  of  children. 

“A/a/o/o  —  lei!  Malolo  —  lei!”  they  all 
.said,  and  he  answ-ered  them,  after  a  fir^ 
stumbling  Samoa-learnt  '*Taloja,”  in  their 
ow-n  w-ords,  and  they  w-ent  on  into  the  gloom 
and  he  heard  their  soft  voices  grow-  fainter 
and  die  away. 

He  seemed  to-  be  following  a  sort  of  grassy 
road  that  led  straight  through  the  sparse 
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for  there  were  no  trees  in  the  way,  but 
now  and  then  a  native  house  near  the  road¬ 
side  with  a  torch  flaring  red  beside  the  door 
and  the  household  sitting  about  it  in  an  idle 
circle  like  a  beautiful  bronze  group  by  some 
master.  And  so  at  last  he  came,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
end  of  the  long  lane,  a  little  height  of  ground 
with  pandanus  palms  about  it.  Th&re  was 
a  weaiy  old  moon  in  mid-heaven,  a  decayed 
moon,  and  its  light  fell  upon  the  lowland  be¬ 
yond  the  height  of  ground  and  silvered  ven.’ 
beautifully  a  ragg^  sheet  of  water  there 
that  might  have  been  an  inland  lake  or  an 
arm  of  the  still  sea. 

The  Englishnran  turned  aside  and  went  on 
along  a  narrower  path.  There  was  a  throb  of 
music  before  him  in  the  night,  and  he  groped 
toward  it.  Presently  then,  light  among  the 
trees,  and  a  thatch^  native  house,  its  half¬ 
open  sides  of  exquisite  basket  weaving  in 
white  bound  by  black  cord.  Three  women 
sat  upon  mats  before  the  house  and,  near 
their  feet,  primitive  lamps — a  wick  floating  in 
a  dish  of  thick  oil — threw  upon  them  a  wav¬ 
ering  golden  radiance  very  beautiful  to  see. 
The  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  three  seemed 
to  be  a  young  girl,  slender  and  straight  and 
round.  Her  pareo  was  of  scariet  cloth  that 
looked  like  thin  silk,  and  she  had  stuck  scarlet 
hibiscus  flowers  in  her  hair,  one  at  either  side. 
She  held  a  sort  of  guitar  on  her  lap  and 
thrummed  it  and  sang  a  little  low,  crooning 
song,  in  a  half  voice,  her  head  laid  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

There  came  a  sudden  blindness  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  ey  es,  and  he  thought  that  he  cried 
aloud,  but  his  tongue  was  still.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  which  was  an  eternity  he  went  forward 
into  the  light  of  the  pulsing  lamp,  and  the  two 
women  who  had  sat  silent  broke  out  into 
quick  exclamations  and  moved  nearer  to  her 
who  sang,  as  if  they  were  startled.  The  girl 
in  the  scarlet  pareo  looked  up  and  shaded  her 
eyes  from  the  light  with  one  little  hand.  She 
said: 

“Malolo — lei  /*’  and  there  was  a  quiet  and 
exquisite  dignity  in  her  greeting  of  which  any 
great  lady  might  have  l)een  proud. 

The  Englishman  came  a  step  nearer,  and 
the  girl  rose  suddenly  to  her  knees.  The  in¬ 
strument  she  had  been  playing  slipped  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  unheed^.  She  stared 
»l  the  man  over  the  wavering  radiance  of  the 
Iwnps,  and  her  beautiful  breast  rose  and  shiv- 
wed  in  a  sudden  great  gas(>itig  breath  which 
was  like  a  sob.  .  . 


The  man  stood  like  one  drunken.  In  Us 
dazed  and  whirling  mind  rose  a  single  thought 
— the  conviction  that  all  his  life  and  all  these 
months  of  wanderings  had  been  to  this  one 
end,  that  he  should  And  her  so,  in  the  soft 
southern  night,  incredibly  beautiful,  bathed 
in  golden  radiance. 

“  I — came,”  he  said  unsteadily.  “  It  was  a 
long — long  way,  but  I  came — at  last.”  He 
said  it,  or  the  spirit  of  enchantment  in  which 
he  dwelt  said  the  w'ords  for  him. 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  slim 
hands,  and  a  At  of  sobbing  bowed  her  and 
shook  all  her  slender  body.  Bi’.t  after  a  little 
she  looked  up  again — he  had  gone  to  hk 
knees  before  her — and 'she  put  out  her  hands 
and  touched  his  face  and  his  heart,  and  left 
them  at  last  in  his  hands,  and  she  said  a  single 
word,  in  her  own  tongue,  which  means  at 
once  “very  dearest  one”  and’  “lord”  and 
“sun  in  the  sky.” 

Afterward,  when  the  other  women  had 
slipped  away  into  the  gloom  and  the  two  were 
alone  together,  seated  in  the  lamplight,  island 
fashion,  face  to  face,  knee  to  knee,  he  said: 

“It  was  because  I  was  a  fool— blind!  It 
is  incredible  that  a  human  being  could  be  such 
a  fool!  And  I  was  afraid.  Even  then  I 
think  I  knew — I  felt — but  I  was  afraid  I 
was  so  fresh  from  my  own  world - ” 

“1  know,”  said  she,  “I  know,” 

“And  since  then  I  have  gone  searching  for 
something  through  all  the  South  Sea.  I 
didn’t  know  what  it  was,  but  I  went  searching. 
And  now  I  know —  And  it  is  you.” 

“Oh,  very  dearest  one!”  she  cried  and  hid 
her  face  from  him. 

The  man  forced  himself  into  the  critic’s 
cool  poise  of  judgment.  He  looked  at  her 
w'ith  such  impersonality  as  his  charmed  soul 
could  muster,  and  in  every  way  she  was  a 
thing  more  exquisite  than  words  could  ever 
hope  to  tell.  Her  skin  was  a  golden  brown, 
but  every  line  of  her  beautiful  face  and  body 
was  as  delicately  cut  and  chiseled  and  Anished 
as  ever  a  sculptor  dreamed  or  a  mortal  eye  has 
seen.  Here  was  no  coarse-blown  flower  of 
the  tropic,  but  a  goddess  of  old  Greece  tinted 
with  warm  color  by  a  southern  sun.  The  girl 
was  a  marvel  of  perfection. 

After  the  two  had  talked  a  long  while; 

“And  what  can  they  give  you,”  she  said, 
pleading  with  him,  “in  that  cold  dark  North 
of  yours  that  I  cannot  give?  Money?  What 
can  money  do  but  buy  happiness?  Can  I 
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not  give  you  that?  Love?  Oh,  ver\’ dearest 
one,  have  they  more  love  to  give  than  I? 
Listen!” 

And  later: 

“Have  I  said  that  I  wished  to  go,  Nara?” 
he  groaned.  “Have  1  not  said  that  1  have 
been  searching  for  you  all  my  life?” 

“  Yet  I  am  afraid,  lord,”  said  the  girl,  her 
hands  at  her  breast.  “Yet  I  am  afraid! 
Like — calls  to  like — like  mates  with  like. 
Oh,  very  dearest  one,  do  not  go  with  your 
ship  to-night !  If  you  stay  until  the  ne.\t  ship 
,  comes  you  will  stay  always.  Do  not  go  to¬ 
night.  I  cannot  lose  you  again.” 

“Have  I  not  been  a  blind  fool  once  and  so 
let  you  go?”  saidiie.  “Shall  a  man  l)e  twice 
a  fool?  Nara!  Nara!” 

But  after  an  hour  of  this  he  rose  Jo  leave  • 
her.  There  were  his  bel(jngi^s*tQ^ake'  off  ^ 
the  ship.  The  girl  would  hav^sen^  man 
for  them,  but  he  said  he  must.g5TWhsW,'that  ’ 
the  ship’s  people  would  not.pve  them  to 
another.  '  ^ 

She  besought  -him;  passionately,  her-  peat 
eyes  black  and  veiy  wide  ’with  fear,  saying 
that  if  he  should  leave  her  how  he  would  never  : 
return.  She  clung  to him  with  her.  little 
hands,  and  it  was  hard  to  resist  her  pleadings. 
But  at  the  last  she  rose  with  him,  very  pave 
and  still.  '  .  <  '  •  i 

“You .'Will  notreome  back,  my  lord,’.’  .she 
said.' J’He'laughed  at  her,  but  she  shook 'her 

heai^.*'----  t''.,. -  ,  ..r...!*  :a  'iin  *' 

“And  I  shall  understand." ^Like*  calls  to  ’ 
like^l;  I  would  not  hold  you  against  your-willj. 
but— h  am  losing  you,  and-  that  is— losing  « 
life.”  ■'»  '  •  '•  <  "i 

“  YoushaHsee!”said  the  man,  andshe  nod¬ 
ded,  still  very  ^avely,  and  he  took  her  into 
his  arms  'and  kis.sed  her  lips.T<  The  kiss 
turned  him  suddenly  as  pave*  as  was  she 
w’ho  trembled  against  him.  He  went  upon 
his  knees  and  kis.sed  her  hands.  She  cried 
out  against  it  and  would  have  prevented  him,’ 
but^he  had  his  way.  *  ~  -t.  ;r.  '>  -i  yt^: 

-^^pu^are  a  chief’s  daughter,  Nara, ’I  s^d 
he.“'^“That^is  to  say,  a  princess.'  It  w^nglit  - 
that  I  shbul<f  kiss  your  hands.”  And  there¬ 
upon  she  stood' stilly  and  straight  and  proud 
before  him  till  he  rose'once  fnore  to  face  her. 
She  spoke  but  once  again.  ■ 

“Come  back  to  me  if — you  still  wish  to, 
lord,”  she  said.  “After  you  have  seen  your 
friends  of  the  ship.  If  you  do  not  come,  I 
shall  understand — and  not  blame.”  Then 


he  went  away  into  the  darkness.  Once,  at  a 
little  distance,  he  turned  to  look  back,  ai^  the 
girl  was  standing  quite  still  where  he  had  left 
her — still  and  slender  and  exquisite,  a  thing  of 
incredible  beauty  in  the  pulsing  golden  light. 

He  found  as  he  stumbled  through  the  gloom 
under  the  palm-trees  that  his  head  was  whirl¬ 
ing  like  a  drunken  man’s  and  that  his  heart 
l)eat  in'peat,  pounding,  savage  throbs  that 
kept  pace  .with  his  hurr>nng  feet.  Once  he 
laughed  aloud,  a  shaking  laugh,  at  her  fear 
that  he  would  not  return.  She  should  see! 
She  should  see! 

At.  the  pier  head  he  came  ujjon  the  ship’s 
.second  mate,  a  New  Zealander,  with  whom  he 
had  struck  up  a  sort  of  friendship.  The  rattle 
and  shriek  of  the  winches  was  still,  but  the 
ship,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  sail  until  after 
midnight — a  matter  of  two  hours  or  so. 

“  I’m  off  to  Heniy  ’s  on  the  cliff  n)ad  vender 
for  a  wee  bit  of  a  drink,”  the  second  mate  said. 

“The  reek  of  that  d - copra  has  got  in  my 

throat.  Come  along?”  The  Englishman 
hesitated.  .  - 

-  “  Well — I  hardly  know,”  said  he.  “Thanks 
very  much,  of  course,  but  I  was  going  to  have 
the  steward  get  my  things  together.  I’m 
going  to  stay  here — for  a  while.” 

'  The  jiW'ond  mate  was  profanely  astonished. 

^’’-ffere  an  .Vavau?,”  he  cried.  “Why,  1 
thought  you  were  coming  on  with  us  to  Fiji.” 
‘T^he’ Englishman  muttered  something  vague 
Jabout  changing  his  mind,  and  the  other  bent 
forward  and  peered  curiously  into  his  face 
'by  the^ light  of  a  lantern  that  flared  near. 
\Tj^ea?be  gave  a’ little  laugh. 

a  care,  my  boy !  ”  he  said  humorously. 

■  “'Haycra  care.  '  Don’t  you  go  letting  your  head 
get  tiiro^there  in  these  islan^.  It’s  fatal.” 
He' laughed  again,  but  abruptly,  turned  grave 
and  sto^  considering.  At  la.st  he  said; 

“Well,  in  any  case,  there’s  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  having  a  quiet  nip  at  Henry’s. 
We’ve  two- hours  ahead  of  us,  and  if  you’re 
going  to  stay  iii’Vavau,  you’ll  have  to  put  up 
there  anyhow. .  We’lUju.st  see  if  Henry  can 
'  manage  for  you.”" 

•*  The  Engli.shman  hesitated  for  a  moment 
longer.  He  was  afire  to  have  done  with  his 
ta.sk  and  be  back  where  that  slim  golden  girl 
waited  in  the  lighted  space  under  the  'palm- 
trees,  but  he  did  not  wi.sh  the  ship’s  peoj^  to 
know  what  he  was  doing.  For  her  .sake  more 
than  for  his  own,  he  wished  no  wagging 
tongues  nor  jeering  laughs.  He  said  to  him- 
.self  that  after  all  it  were  better  to  lodge  this 
night  at  “Henry’s.” 
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But  to-morrow - !  The  younger  man  rose  fn)m  his  chair 

They  turned  into  that  road  which  ran  along  and  moved  resUessly  alx>ut  the  room.  His 

the  sea  cliff,  and  bowed  their  heads  to  enter  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the  thatched  hut 

under  the  palm-trees  a»d  to  the  girl  who 
waited  there.  He  stepped  out  upon  the  broad 
balcony,  whe*  dKre  were  no  lamps,  and  the 
The  long  cool  savor  of  tiK  sea  rose  out  of  the  gloom 
to  his  nostrils.  The  haih^  bek*w  him  was 
still  in  the  mooixlight’and  without  sign  «f  life, 
fw  a&ttt  rockjr  point  hid  die  filer  and  the  ship 
moored  to  it  The„  mooo  was  behind  him,  he 
could  not  see  that,  biff,  the  sky  had  a  million 
kai? — not  blue  and'cOldW  brilliant  as  in  the 
Nort^but  warm  and  living  lights;  f)earis,  not 
dianii&dg,_  for  here  beh^  tlK  Line  the  sky 
has^*^  (lyls  as  the'^ea  h^  her*.  All  the 
velvA  spjiBdor  of  the  niglit  filled  the  lad  with 
The  second  mate^hook  the«  gigantic  .f|pr  a  f^h  intoxicatidhj  set  his  bkxid  to  coursing 
man  by  one  huge  shdhldey',  and'the  mai^ half  anew.  '  •**.*  *-  - 

awoke,  nodded  goorwtouredfy  aAd,* after  a  .  ^T4e  took  a  deep  breath" andvturned  bock  into 
moment,  clapp^  1|b?  hands  aagether.  A  *  the  shabby  room.  WhM  be  spoke  his  voice 
native  l>oy  appeared  hffiv  ncje^Kseinpaiticu-  broke  from  him  in  a  sort  of  exultant  .shout, 
lar,  and  the  fair  manTw^vetf  an  arm  and  said  “I  want' to  stay  here! ”d)e  cried.  “I  want 
something  very  indiedstlct  about  gen’fthen  to  stay  hetirforever.  hiyCtod!-  I  have  never 

and  orders.  He  seenied  ahdbt  to  go  to  deep  known  what  life  could  nor  what  lieauty  is. 
again,  but  the  secooif  mate  siioved  his  fiiiet^  Look  at  that  nigfatdtt^em!  Feel  it!  Smell 
fill  I  ml  iiilii  llii  lipjilyntjlair  _  '  it!  Breathe  k  inkB  wau!  4.. 

“Wake  up,  Henr^  Mr.  Manners  “i  teB  .vota^’*'  hie  saadt  *^1  Idl  you  I’m 

from  England,  wift  us  from'  Nu-  draak  with  k!  And  I  newer  wadt  to  be  sober 

kualofa.  Maybe  fl^^stay  oh  wn^ypu  a  again.''  t  akv^-want  to  up  yonder  again, 
bit.”  ^  ^  tags  and  be  a&a^  a^  suspicious 

Then  the  big  iikBj.«kh  an'ag^tv  surprising  ^;.mid~dull  and  stofid.  1  'unmt  to  stay  hem  al- 
for  one  of  bis  buii^bo^si^  faimski||a«K  of  hns^'  waysl"^  -  ^ 

chair  aad  ofienDd*h.,ki|^-'‘l^he  y^ng  Eng-'  The  great  fair  man,  sprawling  in  has  low 
lishman  was  oaikByyipSaeBsbi^'iD  rpUllifl  hie  chair,  k^ed  up  with  a  sort  ot  duB  nowsity 

spoke  like  a  gentkeenme  fbow^  he  Ihoked  IBk  at  Am- Wts  frashed  fnce  aad  bright  eyes,  and 

an  dsese  and  undeMbharb^fxmaber.'aad  very  aAmn ttde  time  nooded  his  bead  in  answer. 
|)robably  had  beeif  topt.'^  Bfe  snenmd  to  foal  that  he  ought  to  say  aome- 

“It’s  a  pleasuie;’Nim  man  said,  “to  meet  tfaadg  aad  so  he  nodded  again  aad  said; 
somebody  from  tminc..  It’s — wcA,  k’s  twenty  '‘Yes!  Qnkeso!  Quite  so!”  Heiritfor 
years  since  1  saw  London,  ‘aad  we^don^  the  botde  of  “Square  Face”  which  had  re¬ 
get  many  En^ishmen  hereabmats.  TItey’R  ceatly  been  opened  for  him  and,  fiadiaf  it 

mostly  Colonials — like  Castle,  here.”  He  euqiri',  soouded  aad  called  tor  another,  which 

.said  that  he  would  be  j^iad  to  put  Manners  upt.  the  native  hnv  hctmght  aad  set  at  his  land, 
for  as  long  as  he  cared  fo-  stay,  and  the  three  “  Why  not  ?  ”  he  said,  pouring  half  the  bottle 
sat  down  to  their  drinks,  the  giaiff  takiug  ^  into  his  tall  ^nss.  “  It’s  the  best  place  I  know 

neat  with  a  lime  stfueeoed  into  k.  of.  Why  not  stay  here  ?  ” 

They  fell  into  t^  of  the  niuids,  of  the  ha|^  The  younger  man  dropped  into  one  of  the 
price  of  copra,  and  of  the'  experunents  the  near-by  chairs  and  dragged  the  chair  closer  to 
Germans  were  making  in  Apia  with  cocoa  his  companion’s. 

beans,  and  of  the  dKay  of  the  schooner  “Ah,  now!  That’s  ju.st  what  I  want  to 
trade — the  usual  island  kiop-talk;  but  after  know,”  said  he.  “You’re  ju.st  the  man  1 
half  an  hour  of  it  the  second  mate  was  called  should  choo.se  to  come  to  alxmt  it.  You’ve 

back  to  his  ship  by  a  message  from  the  cap-  lived  at  home — I  mean  in  England— and 

tain — some  matter  of  a  confusion  in  tally  you’ve  lived  here  for  a  long  time.  Did  you  say 

sheets — and  the  two  Englishmen  were  left  to-  twenty  years?  Are  you  glad  or  sorry?  Are 

get  her.  you  contented  to  stay  on  here  always  or  do 


a  low-roofed  veranda.  There  was  a  small 
living  room  within,  and  beyond  this  a  larger 
room,  square,  with  two  or  three"  iron  tables 
and  chairs  of  cane  or  of  capvws. 
windows  gave  ujxin  p  d^p  hSltony^and  this 
balcony  .seemingly  fuing  over  the  quiet 'moon¬ 
lit  sea.  In  a  canva^  deck  chair  let  down  to  its 
lowest  notch  slumbered'an  ertormous  fair  man 
with  a  mottled  purple  fad:e1-and*  an  old- 
fashioned  Guardsman’s  muetocfae.  He  was 
clad  in'V)iled  white  (i?fil.  OaOTiaKd  lay  upon 
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you  wish  you  could  go  home — I  mean  to 
England — to-morrow  ?  Tell  me  that !  ” 

The  question  is  not  a  question  one  asks  of 
shabby  Englishmen  in  the  South  Seas, 'and 
the  big  fair  man  looked  for  a  moment  very 
sharply  and  suspiciously  at  the  boy  before  lum; 
but  the  lad’s  dushed  face  was  frank  and  dptn 
— there  was  no  guile  in  it — aad  adter  at  ino^ 
ment  the  elder  man  looked  nway  again. 

*^-Go  back?”  said  he.  ba^?  Lof^- 

love  you,  no!  What  Oh,  1  don’t  say  I 
shouldn’t  like  a  Ihtle  hxik  in,  just  a  wee  loftk 
in,  for  a  week  or  .a  month.  ^  I  expect  tiwte’s 
changes  in  town?-'  What?  iafMt  I  should 
see  some  new- things  about,’ bnt — oh  no,  I 
don’t  want  to  ^  hack.  ■  I*m  comfy  enough 
here.  <  " 

“After  all,”' ho' added,  “what’s  the  use? 
What’s  there  inr-Ei^tand  to  beat  this?  White 
people?  They’re  ^  after  your  money.  Or 
if  you  haven’t  any,  they  Idchynu  out.  These 
Tongas  don’t  care  whethayaa*vc  any  monev- 
or  not.  What’s  it  good  hw,  anyhow,  except 
to  buy  you  comforts?” 

“That’s  it!”  broke  in  the  lad  excitedly. 

“  That’s  it,  by  Jove!  Some  tme — some  one 
else  said  that  to  me  an  hour  ago!  By  Jove,  a 
Daniel  come  to  judgment!  What  can  it  buy 
you  but  happiness!. -^sdsomedmes  happiness 
doesn’t  have  toitf&j||pigHt.  iShglad  you  said 
that.  I’m  gta«|Sr^  :  -  V? 

“I’ve got 'ceA^mag  l  want,” went  on  the 
elder  manju  -.t’tAiitlJ  xktift  hairtf  to  sweat  for 
it  either.  .1  don’t  have  to  do  an\’thing  but  sk 
’  around  with  a;tindtand  a  fan  and  it  aA  comes 
to  me.”'  He’ was  speaking  a  httie  more  sIoAyly 
and,  now  and^  the^  his  tongue  slurred  over  a ' 
won^  for  he  had  a  prodigious  quantity 

of  gin  since  the  aifimai.  of  his  visitors,  and 
doubtless  a  qwantky^^A  oiore  prodigious  be¬ 
fore  that.  —  -  % 

“  I  own  a'i^l’ — a  litfte'.plsmtation — cofwa — 
on  the  other  ^Ide  of  the  ism^,*”  he  said.'^ud  ^ 
that  brings  me  in  enough  to  live  on,  and  I’ve 
a  wife  to  make  n»e  cow. '  Tl|e  preftiest  ’ 
in  the  Tongas,'  by  tere!”>  He 

twisted  himself  half*  about  and  pointed  to  the 
waH.  “Thacker,”  said  he.  “Tha.s.s  both 
of  us,  day  we  were,  married — fifteen  years 
ago.  The  pretties’  ^rl  in  the  Tongas  she 
was — an’  is,  by  gad!  There  ain’t  one  can 
touch  her.” 

The  young  Englishman  rose  to  his  feet  and 
moved  closer  to  the  wall  to  see.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  old  and  yellowed,  and  the  two  peo¬ 
ple  it  represented  looked  oddly  old-fashioned, 
too— in  some  quite  indescribable  way,  since 


there  was  no  matter  of  antiquated  costume  to 
mark  a  bygone  period.  The  man  was  gigan- 
tic  then,  as  now,  but  he  did  not  look  like  a 
sodden  beach-comber.  He  carried  no  more 
weight  than  his  giant  frame  demanded,  and 
he  looked  clean  and  hard-conditioned— and 
like  a  gentleman.  The  slim  girl  beside  him 
was  in  native  costume,  a  gir^  of  draccna 
leaves  droppii^  from  waist  to  knees,  ia  lieu  of 
the  latter-^T  pana  of  cloth,  and  a  lo-g  neck¬ 
lace  of  plaited  flowers  hanging  down  npon  her 
brea.st. 

“I’ll  call  her  in!”  said  the  man  behind  him, 
and  clapped  his  hands  thrice. 

Some  one  stirred  in  a  room  beyond,  ajfria 
called  oat  in  queatjoii,  and  young  Manets 
swung  about  as  a  very  stout  woman  in  an  un¬ 
girt  print  wrapper  caiM  to  the  doorway  and 
stood  there,  sdniling  sdiiably .  For  a  moment 
he  waited,  thinking  tmt  the  woman  might  be 
servant  —  nurse  —  mother-in-law  —  an\lhing 
but  that  aknder  child  in  the  girdle  of  dra¬ 
caena  leaves,  but  the  elder  man,  sprawled  in 
his  low  chair,  waved  a  hand  with  the  ever 
empty  glass  in  it,  sav-ing  with  a  fatuous 
chuckle: 

“The  pretties’  girl  in  the  Tongas,  by 
gad!”  He  said: 

“My  dear,  this  ’s  Mr.  Manners.  He’s 
contin’  stay  with  us.  You  make  ’im  com- 
f(wT>le!”  The  lad  went  stiffly  across  the 
room  and  shook  hands  with  the  woman  in  the 
doorway,  who  continued  to  smile  but  seeming¬ 
ly  had  nothing  to  say. 

.^-vWhen  she  had  di^ppeared  he  turned  back 
'  again,  and  he  stumbM  clumsily,  and  groped 
fm  fais  chair. 

The  other  man’s  face  widened  into  a  proud 
grin  until  the  mottled  cheeks  hung  pendu- 
Ibbs. 

“Think  I  wan’  anything  more  to  make  me 
happy?”  he  demanded.  “Plenty  *to  eat, 
pirn  ’ny  drmk — an’  the  pretties’  girbin  the 
Tongas.  Who  wan’s  more’n  -thal?  Eh? 
SIhxw  ’im  to  me!”  He  leaned  foryg^  in  the 
low  chair;  breathing  hard,  and  he  shqdli^a  fat, 
impressive  finger  in  his  guest’s  still  face.  He 
said: 

“You  listen  me!  You  stay  here  in  V’avau. 
It’s  the  fines’  place  in  worl’.  Pretties’  girls 
in  Pacific.  I  know.  You  marry  girl  an’  live 
here.  Bes’  thing  to  do.”  He  leaned  back 
again  and  tapped  himself  dramatically  upon 
the  chest. 

“Look  a’  me!”  he  cried  in  a  sudden,  trucu¬ 
lent  roar.  “Look  a’  me!  I  was  like  you 
once — miser’ble  wanderin’  Englishman.  / 
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didn’t  know  what  it  was  to  be  happy.  Now 
look  a’  me.  You  marry  pretty  giri  like  me 
’n’  settle  down.  Tbass  it!  Set^  down  in 
Vavau,  nice  ’n’  cozy.”  •• 

He  stared  fiercely  ior  a  little  time  at  the 
younger  man,  but  has  heavy  eyes  be^^  to 
glaze  like  the  eyes  of  a  gorged  old  biitk  and  be 
nodded  once  or  twice,  and  recovered  himself 
and  presently  slept,  l)reathhig  stertorously. 

Young  Manners  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
made  way  out  upon  the  balcony  that 
hung  in  darkiaess  over  the  sea.  He  found 
that  he  was  shivcrmg  oddly  from  head  to  feet, 
and  that  his  brow  was  wet  with  perspiration. 
He  stared  out  into  the  moonlit  gloom  of  the 
harbor  and  the  wooded  heights  acro.ss  its 
narrow  stretch,  but  he  saw  nothing,  for  there 
was  a  stifl  fear  at  his  heart  which  was  cold  as 
icc,  and  he  shook  with  it. 

A  .sudden  great  throe  of  anguish  wrung  him, 
and  he  was  like  a  little,  fri^tcned,  bewildered 
child.  He  wanted  bis  mother’s  lap  to  hide 
his  head  in,  and,  very  passionately — with  an 
unbearable  agony  of  longing — he  wanted  the 
old  familiar  home  things  round  him — the 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  home. 

Thmc  came  hurrying  steps  in  the  outer 
rooaa,  and  he  turned  to  meet  the  second  male. 
The  scooad  mate  looked  at  the  sleeping  giant 
in  the  chair  and  raised  his  eyebrows  humor- 
oushr,  hut  the  youag  Englishnum  took  him  by 
the  arm,  turaiag  him  about,  and  they  went 
.soMy  out  to  the  road  together. 


“  We’re  off  in  a  half  hour,”  the  .second  mate 
said.  “  I’ve  had  the  steward  put  your  things 
together,  but  1  left  them  on  board  because  1 
thought  you  might  possibly  change  your  mind. 
HowalKMtit?  What?” 

The  Englishman  halted  in  the  mtxmlit  road. 
He  looked  back  at  the  little  house  they  bad 
left  and  shivered  slightly,  and  he  turned  and 
looked  landward  where,  against  a  .starry  sky, 
the  palm-trees  stood  black  and  still.  It  is 
probable  that  in  that  moment — freed  of  the 
horrors  of  the  past  hour — some  breath  at  least 
of  the  great  enchantment  stole  back  to  his 
nostrils  and  was  very  sweet  there.  It  is 
probable  that — the  sudden  ache  of  homesick¬ 
ness  past  and  gone — a  picture  came  befcie 
him  upon  the  n^ht:  a  slim  girl  with  pleadinj; 
eyes,  incredibly  beautiful,  bathed  in  golden 
light.  So  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  that  moon¬ 
lit  road,  siiem,  motionless,  his  eyes  fi.xed  upon 
the  distance.  But  after  a  ht^  the  sec^ 
mate  stirred  impatiently  beside  him  and 
touched  his  arm. 

“We  sail  in  a  half  hour,”  the  second  mate 
said.  “I’ve  got  to  be  getting  back  to  the 
ship.  How  alx)ut  k?  Do  you  go  or  stay?” 

And/at  that  the  Englishman  |>ut  up  his 
hands  over  his  face,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  second  mate,  a  sound  that  was  like  a 
groan  and  a  sob  together  )>urst  through  his 
straining  fingers. 

“I  don’t  know!”  cried  the  Englishman. 
“Mv  God,  I  don’t  know!  I  don’t  know!” 


Thou^fKt 
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thooght  is  flashed  to  bang,  heralded 
1.  By  moment’s  doubtiag.  Then  the  sudden  lea^ 
Stupendous,  out  of  nothing,  as  from  deep 
A  maiden  startoth  by  dreams  garlanded. 

Aflame  and  perfect,  lo,  with  wings  outspread, 

A  passing  visitant,  its  eyes  still  keep 
The  grave  un  fathomed  mystery  of  the  deep 
Of  outer  dark,  where  first  it  raised  its  head. 

And  so,  to  bear  this  Reaming  torch  divine. 

Our  bodies  are  outworn,  and  seek  again 
Communion  swift  with  earth’s  oblivion. 

Yet  shall  these  lights  innumeralde  diinc 
From  all  the  watch-lowers  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Stars  of  Immutable  Vast,  outflashed  and  done. 


By  CLARENCE  L.  CULLEN 


With  Sk*toh«a  by  E.  H.  Miner,  end  Photogrephs 


Editor  ’.V  Xo  TF.. — In  riuc-track  as  in  stoik  gambling,  ike  direct  vie  finis  are 

the  weak  and  the  unskilled;  the  indirect  victims  are  ipomen  and  children.  This  evil,  like  a  can¬ 
cerous  gnrii'th,  permeates  our  whole  civilization.  There  is  no  city  office-boy  nor  clerk  who  is 
not  under  daily  temptation  to  "•put  up”  his  tu>enty-Jive  cents  or  two  dollars  on  a  " straight  tip” . 
Legislation  has  failed  to  stop  the  gambling  on  race-tracks.  Recognizing  this,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  have  entirely  abolished  thoroughbred  racing  within  their  borders;  Kentucky  is 
cousiilering  doing  so.  And  now  New  York,  with  many  millions  invested  in  the  "sport”  has 
heard  its  Goi'ernor  pledge  himself  to  fight  race-track  gambling  to  the  end  of  his  term,  and  longer, 
if  necessary.  The  folloiving  article  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  the  "racing  game”  as  it 
can  be  known  only  by  one  %vho  has  made  a  profession  of_  reporting  its  daily  progress  for  the 
pi^SS,  He  presents  a  picture,  not  an  argument.  It  shmos  the  kind  of  citmosphere  and  the  kind 
afuMH  created  at  the  betting  ring.  It  leaves  the  reader  to  decide  whether  he  cares  to  see  the  youth 
of  the  land  threnvn  in  increasing  numbers  into  such  an  atmosphere  among  such  men. 


that.  But  I’ve  me  own  name  for  it.  The 
Sport  of  Suckers — that’s  what  I’d  call  it. 
The  Sport  of  Knaves.  The  Sport  of  Rogues. 
The  Sport  of  Thieves — The  Sport  of  Kings? 
Well,  it’s  like  a  king’s  sport:  ‘Heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose’;  there’s  something  king¬ 
ly  about  the  way  of  it.  I  would  like  to  own 
a  king’s  shilling  for  every  man  I  my.self  have 
known  that  has  been  made  into  a  bum  by 
this  .same  Sport  of  Kings.  You,  me  man, 
have  picked  up  a  tandem  mate — Whisky — 
for  your  Sjxjrt  of  Kings.  Well,  it’s  the  great 
pair  to  draw  to — Rum  and  the  Horses.  Did 
you  ever  expect  to  fill  that  hand?  And  if 
you  filled  it,  once  in  a  way,  wouldn’t  you 
know  that  the  cards  were  stacked  against 
you?  Well,  go  your  way.  Forget  the  ponies. 
Let  them  run  for  Sweeney — you’ll  be  know¬ 
ing  what  that  means.  Here’s  a  bit  of  a  note 
for  yourself,”  and  the  woman-hearted,  rough 
justice,  dismissing  ,the  derelict,  handed  him  a 
bill.; 


Recently  a  human  dere¬ 
lict,  nabbed  for  some  matter 
of  petty  pilfering,  stood,  quaking, 
before  Magistrate  “Batteiy-Dan” 
Finn,  a  rugged  dispenser  of  police- 
court  justice  in  New  York.  The 
wreck’s  plight  was  due,  confe.s- 
sedly,  to  the  |)ersua.sive  prompt¬ 
ings  of  an  old,  deeply  embedded, 


W  Wjj'*  and  destructive  passion  for  the 
^  ^  |)onies.  Reduced  to  penury 
through  indulgence  of  this  pas¬ 
sion,  the  down-and-out  one  had  surreptitiously 
seized  upon  a  trifle  of  money  belonging  to  an 
acquaintance — and  had  been  caught  with 
hands  imbrued.  “  Battery  Dan,”  the  magis¬ 
trate,  knew  these  circum.stances;  he  had  befcn 
on  nodding  terms  with  the  horse  gambler 
when  the  years  were  lietter. 

“The  Sport  of  Kings,  eh?”  said  the 
bru.sque,  hard-reared,  jieople’fi  •  magistrate, 
leaning  back ,  reflective.  I  ’\’t.  hear<I  at  called 


THE  tXlMAIN  UF  THE  BUUK-MAKEK. 


Track  Regulars,  come  from?  What  sort  of 
people  are  they?  How  are  they  recruited? 
What  makes  them  get  the  horse  bug?  Do 
they  profit  through  that  microbe?  How  do 
they  contrive  to  live  so  well  as  one  sees  some 
of  them  living,  sowing  not  nor  spinning?  Is 
the  game  good?  Does  expertism  count  in  it? 
Or  is  it  all  luck? 

In  the  first  place,  a  word  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  who  “play  the  ponies” 
and  those  who  “follow  the  horses.”  It 
is  as  if  you  were  to  say  “fiddler”  and  then 
“violinist.”  The  difference  would  be  about 
equal.  The  performance  of  the  chap  who 
merely  “plays  the  ptmies”  (there  is  a  certain 
squalidness  in  the  very  phrase)  is  mean  and 
trifling  enough,  even  without  its  usual  coda  of 
disaster.  But  there  is  something  of  virtuosity 
in  the  method  of  the  man  who  “follows  the 
horses.”  He  is,  at  the  least,  a 
specialist.  Indurated  gambler 
he  may  be.  But  he  knows  his 
medium.  He  does  not  fool  with 
edged  tools,  as  does  the  “pony 
player.”  He  works  with  them. 

He  is  a  proficient.  He  under¬ 
stands  his  materials,  and  the 
danger  thereof.  Scratch  ever  .so 
lightly  the  pelt  of  the  “pony 
player,”  and  you  find  under 
your  hand,  wriggling  ticklishly, 
the  Piker — a  superbly  laconic 
word  (strictly  Americanese)  for 


the  man  who,  by  nature,  is  little,  incon.se- 
quential,  afraid.  Scratch  ever  so  gently  the 
hide  of  the  fellow  who  “follows  the  horses,” 
and  you  discover  a  somebody  who,  whatever 
his  demerits  or  deviations,  is  “  dead  game”; 
is  absolutely  and,  in  a  way,  admirably  not 
afraid;  is  compact  of  the  es.sences  that,  given 
the  opportunity,  will  make  the  Plunger.  Not 
a  world  merely,  but  a  universe,  separates  the 
lK)m  Piker  and  the  potential  Plunger. 

“Following  the  horses”  expresses  a  highly 
diversified  business.  Something  like  fifty 
thousand  persons  “follow  the  horses”  in  the 
United  States  year  in  and  year  out.  Com¬ 
prehensively,  and  in  its  wider  application,  the 
phrase  “following  the  horses”  takes  in  all 
hands,  men,  boys,  and  a  sprinkling  of  women, 
who  derive  a  livelihood  from  the  racing  game. 
It  embraces  the  owners  of  the  running  thor¬ 
oughbreds;  the  horses’  trainers 
and  handlers;  the  jockeys  who 
ride  the  horses;  the  book-makers 
who  “lay”  odds  against  or  on 
the  horses,  and  the  book-makers’ 
crews;  the  oscillating,  rumor- 
ridden  bettors  who  accept  the 
odds;  touts;  profes-sional  tipsters; 
stable  hands;  program  sellers; 
barkeepers  who  flit  from  track  to 
track  with  the  change  in  racing 
scene  and  season;  and  a  horde 
of  hangers-on  who  hover,  as  it 
were,  on  the  flanks  of  the  racing 
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army,  picking  up  crumbs  and  [)recarkHis 
l)aksheesh. 

This  racing  army  is  never  disl)anded. 

It  makes  long  marches,  some  of  them 
“  forced  but  it  holds  together.  Its  field 
of  mobilization  extends  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  Lakes  to  Gulf.  It  is 
as  well-organized,  as  compact  in  its  di¬ 
visions,  and  as  thoroughly  drilled  in  mid¬ 
winter  as  it  is  when  the  infields  of  the 
Eastern  race-tracks  are  waving  with  the 
rank,  lush  grass  of  midsummer.  Fcr 
horse-racing  is  the  one,  ceaseless,  unin- 
termittent  sjwrt  of  the  countrj’.  It  is  the 
one  s|x)rt  that  holds  its  devotees  so  en¬ 
thralled  that  they  cannot  endure  to  sus- 
jxjnd  their  indulgence  in  its  feverish 
activities  even  during  the  rigor  of  the 
northern  winter. 

In  its  emj)loyment  by  men  who  know 
the  racing  game,  ht)wever,  the  term  “fol¬ 
lowing  the  horses”  has  a  more  restricted 
meaning.  To  the  insiders,  the  “follow¬ 
ers  of  the  horses”  are  the  Regulars,  those 
who  pursue  the  game  .solely  to  gamble 
on  the  races.  They  cherish,  as  Regulars, 
no  sentiment  in  connection  with  racing; 
they  laugh  at  that  overworked  phrase, 
“the  SiK)rt  of  Kings”;  and  they  enter¬ 
tain  no  delusions  with  res{)ect  to  that 
hollow  sophistry  (mainly  i>romulgated  by 
turf  authorities  in  fear  of  adverse  legis¬ 
lative  action)  that  horse-racing  in  these 
days  is  carried  on  “for  the  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  thoroughbred  horses.”  It 
is  nothing  to  the  Regular,  either,  that  a 
Colin  or  a  Sysonby  or  a  Hermis  be  ac¬ 
claimed  “the  horse  of  the  century.”  The 
horse  that  is  the  best  gambling  medium 
is  the  one  that  appeals  to  the  Regular, 
whether  that  horse  lie  habitually  referred 
to  by  turf  writers  as  “mighty”  or  “ma¬ 
jestic”  or  “jjeerless,”  or  dubbed  by  the 
same  writers  a  “money  horse,”  or  a 
“sucker’s  skate,”  or  a  “bookie’s  baby.” 
The  animal  “liked,”  if  not  beloved,  by 
the  Regular  is  the  one  that  “fetches  tht 
coin  down  to  the  wire  with  a  price  about 
him.” 

The  Regulars  must  not  l)e  confused 
with  the  “Talent.”  The  Regulars  are  a 
part  of  the  Talent,  but  not  all  of  it.  The 
Talent  includes  the  Casual.s — the  men 
who  make  an  occasional  holiday  of  it  at 
the  race-track,  the  t\Tos  or  “ea.sy  marks” 
of  the  game — as  well  as  the  Regulars. 
The  Ca.suals  might  l)e  called  the  Volun- 
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teers.  They  bring  into  the  game  the  “fresh 
mone)'  ”  that  keeps  racing  alive.  Without  the 
Casuals  the  Regulars  could  not  exist.  The 
increment  wagered  by  the  Casuals  is  called 
“foolish  money.”  The  “foolish  money” 
is  needed  to  pad  the  satchels  of  the  book¬ 
makers,  to  offset  losses  through  the  “edu¬ 
cated  coin”  of  the  Regulars. 

But  the  Regulars  are  the  inveterate  ones 
who  “follow  the  horses,”  the  unflinching 
gamblers  of  the  turf  who  “stick  around” 
with  the  game  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other.  The  Regulars  “have  their  hours.” 
They  “go  down  and  out”  occasionally, 
but  they  “  come  back.  ”  To-day,  the  Regu¬ 
lar  rides  the  top  crest  of  gambling  success 
and  basks  in  the  warmth  of  “  Easy  Street,” 
only  to  be  flicked,  to-morrow,  “into  the 
dis^,”  by  a  mere  tap  of  the  fan  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lady  Fortune.  To-day  the 
world  is  the  Regular’s  oyster;  to-morrow 
it  is  his  battle-field.  He  dines  to-day  at 
Rector’s,  ordering  a  meal  that  is  a  gastro¬ 
nomic  symphony;  the  meal  to-morrow, 
mayhap,  is  “ham  and — ”  at  a  beanery; 
in  other  ca.se  the  sea.soned  Regular  blows 
complacent  smoke-rings  at  shifting  Des¬ 
tiny.  He  is  the  real  picaroon  of  the  mod¬ 
em  world. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed — as  often  it  is 
erroneously  supposed — that  these  Regulars 
of  the  race-track  are  the  “bullet-heads,” 
“low-brows,”  or  “  plug-uglies  ”  ordinarily 
rated  as  “dead-game  sports.”  The  mul¬ 
titudinous  sources  of  their  recruiting  easily 
explain  why  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Every  branch  of  business,  almost  every  pro¬ 
fession,  and  some,  indeed,  of  the  arts,  are 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  racing  Regu- 

_  lars.  Lawyers 

there  are  a-plenty 
among  them — 
“rising”  or 
“  promising  ” 
young  lawyers 
they  were  before 
“the  grip  of  the 
gee-gees  grabbed 
them”;  physicians 
who  also  were 
“promising”  or 
“rising”  in  their 
profession;  musi¬ 
cians,  including 
excellent 

touw  A.  DRAKE  AND  JOHN  E.  ones;  architects; 
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artists,  some  of  them  of  no  mean  order  of 
merit;  stockbrokers;  politicians,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  some  few  near-statesmen;  men  of  affairs, 
big  and  little;  actors  by  the  score,  and  not  a 
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few  actresses;  yea,  verily  (whisper!),  even  a 
rare  clergyman  or  so;  all  are  to  be  found 
speeding  trackward  to-day,  in  the  winter- 
flowery  regions,  among  the  Regulars. 

The  thudding  of  the  horses’  hoofs  as  they 
pound  down  the  stretch  to  the  wire;  the  flash¬ 
ing  in  the  sunlight  of  the  jockeys’  harlequin- 
esque  colors;  the  frenzied,  if  controlled,  joy 
of  seeing  the  “right  one”  “tow-roping”  and 
“spread-eagling”  the  struggling  field  by  open 
daylight  expressed  in  “lengths”;  the  hoarse, 
elemental  cacophony  of  hysteric  acclaim  that 
greets,  from  the  swaying  stands,  the  majestic 
winner;  the  strange,  whimsy  hazards  of  the 
betting  ring;  the  tense  consciousness  that 
every  event  in  the  gambling  warfare  is, 
after  all,  a  battle  of  brains  matched  against 
brains — these  things  get  into  the  blood. 
They  mock  the  sedate,  hard-pan  existence 
of  the  plodder;  they  grimace  at  the  grubbing 
life;  they  make  the  work-wrung  dollar  look 
foolish;  they  spread  a  net  from  which  there 
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is  barely  a  chance  of  escape;  and  they  make 
race-track  Regulars. 

As  a  rule,  Regulars  liegin  as  casual  race¬ 
goers.  The  velocity  of  the  game  quickly 
appeals  tk)  them, 
bringing  to  the  sur¬ 
face  the  latent  ap¬ 
petite  for  chance¬ 
taking.  “Beating 
the  horses”  inevi¬ 
tably  looks  easy  to 
the  novice — almost 
as  absurdly  easy  as 
|)oker  to  the  tyro. 

The  earliest  vs  agers, 
more  often  than  not, 
are  winning  ones. 

Thus  it  looks  all  the 
ea.sier.  The  world 
sw  ims  in  rose.  The.se 
holiday  -  makers  at 
the  race-tracks  had 
not  known  that  the 
accumulating  of 
wealth  was  such 
child’s  play.  Their 
visits  to  the  irack 
l>ecome  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Their  busi¬ 
ness?  Their  pro¬ 
fession?  That’s 
plodding!  That’s 
drudgery’!  But  the 
horses!  All  of  that 
swirling  money  in 
the  l>etting  ring  to 
l)e  “picked  up”  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
luck;  riches  to.  be  “copped  out”  (supposing 
the  “right  one” be  “  played”)  within  the  little 
flat  minute  that  it  takes  a  fair  horse  to  cover 
the  distance  of  a  five-furlong  sprint;  what  is 
a  dull,  digging  business  or  a  dry,  drudging 
jjrofession  compared  to  all  this?  And  the  tyro 
ends  by  going  to  the  race-track  every  racing 
day.  When  he  is  not  at  the  track  he  thinks 
horse,  dreams  horse,  talks  horse;  almost,  one 
might  say,  eats  horse. 

Reverses  come,  of  course.  The  bitten  one 
correctly  concludes  that  he  doesn’t  sufficiently 
understand  the  game.  So  he  stops  being  a 
chance  or  “hunch”  player,  and  bwomes,  in¬ 
stead,  a  “student  of  form,”  begins  to  “fumble 
the  dope” — that  is,  to  study  the  “pa.st 
performance  charts,”  which  all  Regulars 
religiously  preserve  in  their  little  leather- 
backed  bmks  and  carry  about  in  their  breast 
pockets  for  constant  reference.  He  studies 


the  “form”  of  the  horses.  He  studies  the 
jockeys — whether  they  are  sprint  riders  or 
long-<li.stance  “pilots.”  He  l>eglns  to  poke 
anmnd  the  paddock  at  saddling  time,  with  a 
receptive  ear  at¬ 
tuned  to  what  he 
may  hear  in  that 
“wise”  enclosure. 
He  watches  the  bet¬ 
ting  market — trails 
after  the  Plungers 
and  their  commis¬ 
sioners  to  a.scertain 
how  the  “big 
money”  is  being 
“sent  in.” 

All  of  the  time  he 
is  making  racing  ac- 
quaintances.  He 
picks  up  a  word 
from  an  owner  here, 
a  trainer  there.  He 
falls  in  with  a 
“wise,”  straw- 
chewing,  rumi¬ 
native  stable  hand 
or  two.  He  even 
meets  one  of  those 
absurdly  precocious 
and  puissant  mid¬ 
gets,  a  fashionable 
j«)ckey.  He  watches 
the  preliminary 
warming-up  gallops 
of  the  horses  before 
he  makes  his  wa¬ 
gers.  He  gets  on  chummy  terms  with  a  book¬ 
maker  or  s<i,  and  he  knows  some  book-mak¬ 
ers’  “outside  men” — runners — by  their  first 
names.  He  has  an  eye  out  for  owners  and 
trainers  who  “doj)e”  their  horses  to-day  and, 
to-morrow,  run  the  same  horses  “dead.” 
Every  day  he  picks  up  some  new  kink  of  the 
game. 

And  presently  the  ga,me  has  hooked  him. 
He  begins  to  develop  the  Regular’s  contempt 
for  the  “long  shots” — the  horses  with  the 
big  odds  again.st  them.  His  nerve  becomes 
a  bit  tapped  after  a  series  of  setbacks,  and  he 
l>egins  to  scrutinize  the  fields  for  sure-enough 
“contenders,”  jiermitting  the  “long  shots” 
to  “run  for  Sweeney,”  the  symljolical  Chief 
of  the  Easy  Marks.  He  is  not  yet  a  Regular; 
but  he  is  willing,  indeed,  keen,  to  be  one. 

However,  visiting  the  track  and  betting  on 
the  horses  every  day  doesn’t  make  one  a 
Regular.  The  game  has  its  “weed-outs” — 
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betting  in  the  other  books.  Once  I  knew  a 
Regular  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  was  shouldering  his  way  through 
the  densely  packed  Sheepshead  Bay  betting 
ring,  “getting  the  prices”  for  the  “bookie” 
who  employed  him. 

Some  of  the  Regulars  become  book-makers. 
Not  a  few  of  them  become  owners  and  trainers 


the  winter  tracks.  His  name  occasionally 
apjiears  in  the  racing  notes. 

He  is  a  Regular. 

The  pool-rooms,  too,  furnish  a  big  body  of 
recruits.  The  Regulars  who  graduate  from 
the  |)ool-rooms  are  mostly  clerks,  business 
men  in  a  small  way;  even  waiters,  coachmen, 
elevator-l»oys.  “Pittsburg  Phil”  (George  F^. 
Smith),  the  m<jst  consistently  .successful  of  all 
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of  horses.  And  a  few  of  the  elect  among  the 
Regulars  become  Plungers. 

The  Plunger  is  the  comet  of  the  racing 
game.  The  only  fixed  star  of  the  whole 
dazzling  crew  of  American  Plungers,  the  only 
man  of  the  lot  who  remained  “out  in  front,” 
plunging,  and  winning  his  plunges,  year  in 
and  year  out  until  he  died,  was  “Pittsburg 
Phil.”  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  devoid  of 
nerves.  Gambling  on  the  horses  was  the 
coldest  matter  of  business  with  him.  He  was 
emotionless,  though  not  heartless — his  chari¬ 
ties  were  as  extensive  as  they  were  furtive  and 
secret.  Perhaps,  had  he  lived — and  he  was 
still  a  young  man  when  he  died — his  nerve 
would  have  broken  down.  Perhajis  the 
book-makers  would  have  “got  him,”  as  they 
have  “got”  all  of  the  other  Plungers  of  time 
gone  by,  without  exception. 

As  you  or  I  would  speak  of  marbles,  so  the 
Plunger  speaks  of  money.  A  hundred  dollars 
is  “supjjer  money”  to  him.  A  thousand  dollars 
is  “gasoline  money  for  the  buzz-buggy.” 
He  sees  “a  suit  of  clothes  or  two  and  a  little 
gift  for  the  girl”  in  a  couple  of  thousands. 
Five  thousand  is  a  “piking  push-in”  (i.  e., 
modest  bet)  to  him.  He  holds 
up  his  ten  fingers  in  front  of 
a  book-maker.  “Bet  you 
ten,  George,”  he  says  to  the 
“chalker,”  naming  the  horse 
he  wants  to  bet  on.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars,  does  that  mean?  Not  at 
all.  His  “digit”  or  “mark¬ 
er”  bet  means  ten  thousand 
dollars.  And  he  goes  “down 
the  line”  making  other  bets 
of  that  same  size  till  you 
watch  him  with  a  sort  of  fas¬ 
cination. 

Plunging,  you  see,  causes 
the  Plunger  to  lose  his  sense 
of  values.  The  “  big^e-st  ”  im¬ 
aginable  money  means  mere 
speculating  wampum  to  him 
— his  “pile”  might  ju.st  as 
well  consist  of  sea  shells, 
could  he  gamble  with  the 
units.  To  the  Plunger  gold 
is  a  mere  ephemeral,  not  to 
say  ethereal,  medium.  He  builds  not  his 
hopes  u(x)n  it. 

To-day  the  Plunger  has  an  assortment  of 
motor-cars  to  choose  from,  diamonds,  wallets 
stuffed  with  yellowbacks  of  big  denomina¬ 
tions;  he  drinks  old,  w^b-incrusted  vintages, 
dines  like  a  Lucullus;  servants  cringe  before 


him;  tailors  and  haberdashers  fawm  upon 
him — the  world  and  its  most  amiable  luxu¬ 
ries  and  deviltries  are  compressed  and  con¬ 
gealed  into  one  bluepoint,  as  it  were,  for  his 
consumption.  To-morrow,  the  Plunger  is 
“cleaned”;  his  cargo  of  gold  and  valuables  is 
jettisoned;  motor  cars  are  sold  or  “hocked”; 
gauds  and  gewgaws  of  personal  adornment 
are  one  with  the  snows  of  yesteryear  so  far 
as  his  possession  of  them  is  concerned.  But 
he  rides  out  to  the  race-track  (in  the  race 
train  with  the  Regulars,  instead  of  in  his 
motor-car),  cheery,  smiling,  “broke”  but  un¬ 
broken,  plucked  but  still  potential,  “dented” 
but  dauntless,  brushing  off  the  debris  of  dis¬ 
aster  as  if  it  were  sifted  cinders  from  the 
engine,  grinning  in  the  teeth  of  calamity  as  if 
calamity  were  a  child  that  must  be  humored, 
or  something  good  to  eat. 

A  little  story:  Once,  two  days  l>efore  the 
l;eginning  of  a  New  Orleans  winter  meeting, 
I  saw  a  “down  and  out”  Plunger  “hocking” 
a  handsome  Gladstone  traveling-bag  in  a 
New  York  pawn-shop.  He  had  a  railroad 
ticket  for  the  ride  to  New  Orleans,  but  no 
sleeping-car  ticket.  His  credit  was  good  for 
thousands — tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  He  could  have  bor¬ 
rowed  any  reasonable  sum  of 
money  from  any  one  of  five 
hundred  New  York  racing 
friends.  But  he  wouldn’t  bor¬ 
row.  He  had  a  su|)erstition, 
or  a  “hunch,”  that  it  was  un¬ 
lucky  to  start  off  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  on  l)orrowed  money.  The 
pawnbroker,  who  knew  and 
deferred  to  the  “cleaned” 
Plunger,  let  him  have  twenty 
dollars  on  the  Gladstone 
traveling-bag. 

I  did  not  see  that  Plunger 
again  until  the  New  York  rac¬ 
ing  season  was  under  way  in 
the  spring  following.  Fifteen 
two-year-olds  were  careering 
around  the  race-track  turn  in¬ 
to  the  stretch.  The  Plunger 
who  had  pawned  his  bag  for 
twenty  dollars  was  watching 
the  shifting  field  of  baby  horses  from  a  little 
knoll  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  betting  ring. 

“Dandelion  wins,”  he  murmured  to  him¬ 
self,  taking  his  field-glasses  from  his  eyes  and 
snapping  them  back  into  their  case. 

Dandelion,  at  the  moment  he  spoke — the 
horses  were  then  at- the  top  of  the  stretch — 
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was  next  to  the  last  horse  in  the  struggling,  “bum|)er”  bets  and  the  style  of  his  straw  hat 
unwieldy  field.  But  Dandelion  won  by  a  are  noted.  Yet  he  rarely  or  never  exhibits 
no.se  at  the  wire.  The  Plunger  had  won  the  slightest  symptoms  of  “the  big  head.” 

$50,000.  But  when  Dandelion  was  winning  He  goes  his  way,  impervious  to  flattery,  im- 
by  a  nose,  the  Plunger,  lounging  around  the  movable  under  fire,  a  curious  combination  of 
lawn,  with  no  eye  for  the  finish,  was  eating  Sphinx  and  Brahman. 

a  nickel’s  worth  of  figs  on  a  toothpick,  which  Is  this  a  pose?  There  are  keen  students 
he  had  purchased  at  a  little  IxHith  after  putting  of  the  Plunger  who  say  that  it  is;  that  it  is  his 
his  field-glas.ses  back  in  the  case.  way  of  exhibiting  a  sort  of  John  Oakhurst 

.\s  Dandelion,  passing  the  other  horses  as  “dead-gameness”;  that  it  is  careful  and  really 
though  they  were  anchored,  pranced  down  accomplished  acting.  These  students  of  the  f 

the  -Stretch,  an  excited  little  man,  hanging  far  Plunger  maintain  that,  under  the  cuticle,  the 
out  over  the  lawn  rail,  was  bawling  with  all  Plunger  suffers  as  keenly  over  big  losses,  re- 
the  strength  of  his  lungs:  joices  as  gloatingly  over  big  coups,  as  any 

“Oh,  you  baby  hawss  Dandelion!  Bring  average  mortal.  And  this  theory  is  shored  up 
home  them  coon-skins,  baby  hawss!  Bring  by  sup]X)rting  props  a-plenty,  too.  Plungers 
home  the  kale  to  dad!  Yee-ow!  Come  on!  are  not  a  long-lived  lot.  It  would  seem  that 
Whee!  Get ’em!  Come  on  a-clomping!  Oh,  unseen  flames  scorch  them.  Odd  and  rare 

you  little  old  hawss!  Fetch  home  them  tur-  nerv’ous  troubles  seize  upon  many  of  them 
nips!  Yee-ow!  You  gotta  win.  Dandelion!  early  in  life.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
Yip-pee!  You  gotta  cop,  little  old  baby  known  to  lapse  into  a  .sort  of  non-pulmonar}-  i 

hawss!  Whee!  Yee-ow!  Dandelion,  he  win!”  decline,  a  queer  consuming  of  the  vital  force.s. 

Then  the  excited  little  man  deliberately  Locomotor  ataxia  has  halted  a  number  of  * 

tos-sed  his  straw  hat  to  the  grass  and  stamped  them.  A  fire  must  bum,  and  it  must  have 
u|K)n  it  with  both  feet  out  of  pure,  unre-  fuel.  Plunging  uses  up  the  fuel,  and  Plungers, 
strainable  ecstasy.  He  had  bet  two  dollars  self-contained  and  self-controlled  though  they 

on  Dandelion  at  two  to  one,  taking  down  may  be,  are  not  of  adamant.  The  Plunger 

four  dollars  for  his  winnings  on  Dandelion’s  may  yawn  and  look  profoundly  indifferent 

victory — I  happened  to  be  in  the  same  pay-  over  a  hard  blow.  But  he  cannot  smother 

off  line  when  he  collected.  the  internal  fires  that  plunging  must  ignite. 

There  was  the  difference  between  a  It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the  Regulars 

Plunger  and  a  Piker.  should  degenerate  into  Touts — for  there  is 

The  Plunger  is  never  ouf  of  the  public  eye.  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  year-in-and-year- 

Every  move  that  he  makes  is  recorded.  His  out  Tout  is  just  as  much  of  a  Regular,  in  his 
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fallen,  ignoble  way,  as  the  Plunger.  I  have 
seen  so  acknowledged  a  Regular  as  a  jockey, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
extraordinarily  proficient  of  his  time,  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  Tout  after  having  made  in  the 
saddle — and  scattered  to  the  winds — so  round 
and  engaging  a  sum  as  $500,000.  But  the 
space  of  a  separate  article  would  be  needed  to 
portray  the  activities  and  the  whimsicalities 
of  the  race-track  Tout. 

Does  it  “pay”  to  be  a  race-track  Regu¬ 
lar? 

The  answer  may  be  made  most  positively, 
out  of  hand:  It  does  not.  It  doesn’t  “pay 
for  shucks,”  in  the  long  run.  Any  grizzled 
Regular,  marooned  in  a  hotel  lobby  on  a 
lonesome  rainy  night,  will  tell  you  that  and 
tell  you  why.  If  the  race-track  Regular 
be  eternally  on  the  alert,  he  is,  now  and 
again,  fed,  housed,  clothed  better  than  the 
average  run  of  men  who  work  hard  for  what 
they  get — although  every  Regular  must  have 
his  periods  of  hardship  in  between  the  cozy 
stretches.  But  the  great  majority  of  racing 
Regulars  infallibly  arrive  at  the  sign-post 
upon  which  the  word  Disappointment  is 
scrawled.  The  big  prize — a  “salted”  com¬ 
petence — ever  eludes  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  thousand  of  them. 
The  recurring  periods  of  hard  luck  and 
therefore  hardship  “take  it  out  of  them,”  and 
more  than  counterbalance  in  their  rigor  the 
benignness  of  the  occasional  streaks  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  strain  of  the  wagering  busi¬ 
ness,  the  ceaseless  battle  against  the  bare, 
relentless  arithmetic  of  a  gambling  game  that 
permits  comparatively  few  of  the  Regulars 
to  be  steady  winners — these  things  make 
old  men  of  Regulars  who  are  still  compara¬ 
tively  young  in  years.  The  race-track  novice, 
considering  the  game  “easy,”  naively  won¬ 
ders  why  he  doesn’t  win  most  of  his  little 
piking  bets.  The  Regular,  after  many  years 
of  it,  comes  to  wonder  how  any  man  ever, 
by  any  chance,  really  wins  a  bet  on  a  horse¬ 
race.  The  game  grows  ever  and  ever  harder 
to  him. 

If  the  Regular,  with  his  expertism  and 
his  almost  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  myriad-faceted  racing  game,  does 
not,  and  knows  in  his  soul  that  he  cannot,  in 
the  long  run,  “beat  ’em” — what  possible  or 
impossible  chance  does  the  Piker  cling  to, 
what  license  does  he  hold,  to  “beat  ’em”? 
By  Piker  is  meant  the  vast,  ever-increasing, 
ever-hoping  horde  of  men,  mostly  youngish 
and  optimistically  imaginative,  who  “slough 


off”  their  hard- w-rung  yet  trivial  “velvet”,  I 

one-,  two-,  and  five-dollar  bills  (and,  often  I 

enough,  when  in  straits,  notes  of  more  im-  | 

pressive  size  that  don’t  belong  to  them),  on  I 

the  always  dim  and  dimmer  chance  of  “snag¬ 
ging  out  a  bank-roll  ”  that  will  enable  them  to 
“chuck  the  job”  and  “nudge  into  the  game  I 

for  keeps  ”,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  Regulars.  | 

For  the  most  part  the  Pikers  are  clerks,  mere  I 

office-boys,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  mechanics,  | 

even  draymen,  waiters,  and  the  like,  all  of  | 

them  men  who  have  to  work  hard  and  who,  I 

even  without  gambling,  are  never  much  more  j 

than  “four  jumps”  in  front  of  the  wolf  of  I 

Need.  The  disaster,  the  ruin  v,  ithout  remedy,  f 

the  criminality,  into  which  so  many  hundreds,  i 

one  might  almost  say  thousands,  of  these  I 

little  horse  bettors  bring  themselves  through 
their  passion  for  the  racing  “dope”  is,  I 
take  it,  more  pitiable  and  more  hopeless 
than  any  other  feature  connected  with  the 
sonorously  termed  Spt)rt  of  Kings.  Eternally 
the  figures  are  opposed  to  them,  everlastingly 
the  racing  cards  are  stacked  against  the  inept,  | 
untrained,  “  hunch  ”-tos.sed  little  outside  gam¬ 
blers  of  the  turf.  But  they  “  play  ”  on,  dream  { 

on,  stint  and  deny  them.selves  and  their  i 

families,  go  shabby,  hungry,  miserable — for  j 

the  Ponies.  The  piking  game  holds  them  as 
does  hasheesh  its  votaries;  and  they  scheme, 
contrive,  and,  in  the  end,  not  a  few  of  them 
cheat  and  steal,  in  order  to  get  the  money  1 

wherewith  to  go  on  “playing  ’em.”  This  is  * 

the  drab  side  of  the  game  that  even  the 
Regular,  busy  at  the  tracks,  does  not  often 
see.  But  every  observant  man  who  lives  in 
an  American  city  knows  this  drab  side  of  j 
racing,  and  the  squalor  and  miser}’  of  it.  ! 

.  The  Pikers  drop  out  or  are  forced  out,  but 
the  Regular  “sticks  around.”  Yet  even  for  the  > 
Regular,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  racing 
game  loses  its  old  glamour.  The  snap  and 
sparkle  fall  away  from  it.  When  it  at  length 
becomes  his  “  business,”  and  his  only  “  busi¬ 
ness,”  very  humanly  he  begins  to  “get  sick  of 
it.”  But -by  the  time  he  reaches  that  stage  the 
Regular,  by  his  reckless  mode  of  life,  has  f 
u.sually  rendered  himself  wholly  unfit  for 
anything  else.  He  can’t  “break  away.”  ^ 
The  sea  is  ever  calling,  calling  for  its  own;  ■ 

and  so,  in  a  way,  is  the  race-track.  Probe  r 

to  the  midriff  of  the  average  Regular,  and 
you  are  likely  to  find  him  a  saddened,  if 
not  an  embittered  man.  “Gameness,”  it  > 
is  true,  becomes  a  habit  with  him.  But 
he  has  his  regrets  and  even  his  fears,  if  he 
rarely  expresses  them.  One  of  these  men. 
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plainly  tired  to  the  bone  of  the  whirl  of  the 
game,  once  broke  out  suddenly  to  me: 

“Say,  it  must  be  the  gorgeous  thing,  hey, 
pi,  to  live  ’way  off  in  the  country’,  right  on 
the  edge  of  Nowhere,  just  raisin’  chickens — 
hey?” 

Which  reminds  me  that  one  October  after¬ 
noon  last  year  I  heard  “Davy”  Johnson,  the 
main  Plunger  of  the  past  two  racing  seasons, 
say  a  few  words  that  gave  me  an  acute  per¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  this  weariness  that 
must  come  to  the  race-track  Regular. 

Johason  was  $60,000  to  the  good  on  his 
dav’s  gambling  on  the  horses.  He  had 
“picked  the  card,”  as  the  saying  runs,  and 
had  “cleaned  up”  on  all  six  races. 

“Best  old  world  you  ever  lived  in,  eh, 
Davy?”  asked  a  friend  of  the  Plunger’s, 
ranging  alongside  Johnson  and  putting  an 
arm  through  his. 

“Oh,  not  so  bad,”  rather  musingly  replied 
Johnson,  catching  the  mild  raillery'  of  the 
allusion  to  his  lucky  day.  “But  there’ll  be 
a  to-morrow  and  a  next  day.  Say,”  suddenly 
straightening  up  and  gazing  a  bit  wistfully  at 
a  bunch  of  boys  with  hockey-sticks  skylark¬ 
ing  on  a  lot  across  the  way  from  the  track 
railway  station,  “d’ye  know  where  I’d  like 
to  spend  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow?  Why,  right  on  that  lot  over  the 
way  there,  playing  shinny  with  those  shavers 
— I  would,  by  blazes!  I’m  so  infernally 
tired  of  this  fool  game — tired — tired — tired,” 
waving  a  hand  about  to  include  the  track 
and  all  its  works.  And  the  burly  steel-nerved 


man  looked  tired — and  tired  in  the  way  he 
meant. 

That  Plunger-man  came  pretty  close  to 
symbolizing  the  state  of  mind  of  many  a 
“saddle-sore”  Regular  of  the  race-tracks. 
Many  of  them  often  feel — I  know  it,  for  I 
know  them — that  they’d  like  to  “flag  the 
old  game  ”  and  spend  a  whole  long  time  “  play¬ 
ing  shinny  with  the  kids  ”  off  on  a  vacant  lot 
somewhere;  or  “cut  out  the  ponies”  and  .settle 
dowm  to  the  peacefulness  of  “raisin’  chickens  ” ; 
or  “sidestep  the  gee-gees”  and  put  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  their  time  “a-fishin’  in  the  old  crick.” 

The  homeliest  and  truest  maxim  of  the 
running  turf  is  this:  “The  ponies  will  get 
your  shirt  if  you  stick  around  w’ith  ’em  long 
enough.”  “Your  shirt”  is  a  rude  paddock 
metaphor.  It  means  your  ambition;  your 
nerve;  your  battling  and  winning  chance 
in  the  world  of  men  who  worthily  and  bravely 
strive  and  com{)ete  for  what  they  gain.  It 
means  that,  if  you  “stick  around  with  them 
long  enough,”  the  ponies  will  beat  down 
under  their  flying  hoofs  every  normal  human 
interest  with  which  you  started  out  in  life; 
that  they  will  finish  (if  the  turf’s  “mortality 
figures”  tell  the  truth)  by  trampling  you  into 
the  ground,  so  to  speak. 

If  it  were  only  “your  shirt,”  literally,  that 
the  ponies  took  for  toll!  Shirts  there  are 
and  will  be  a-plenty,  already  fashioned  and 
yet  to  be  wrought;  but,  unhappily,  we  can  l)e 
provided  with  but  one  outfit  of  the  other  things 
that  the  ponies  “get” — if  we  “stick  around 
with  ’em  long  enough  ” ! 


••  KEGULAKS." 


By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


lllu«tr»tlons  by  Karl  Anderson 


Memory  had  always  played  almost  an 
abnormal  part  in  his  life.  It  kept 
his  past  so  vividly  before  him,  in  fact,  that 
it  even  stood  in  the  way  of  his  accepting  new 
friends,  new  associations,  new  beliefs.  And 
because  there  is  alwaj’S  something  wistful 
al>out  a  memory,  even  the  memory  of  pleas¬ 
ant  events,  the  wistfulness  of  “the  days  that 
are  no  more,”  it  saddened  many  of  his  hours, 
often  turning  him  suddenly  grave  amid  gay 
company,  who  saw  no  cause  for  his  change. 

When,  therefore,  he  alighted  from  the 
New  York  train  in  Boston  one  May  after¬ 
noon,  and  was  precipitated,  as  it  were,  into 
a  vortex  of  familiar  scenes,  a  mood  of  trem¬ 
bling  sensitiveness  to  old  associations,  old 
,  memories,  came  upon  him  that  was  not  to  be 
shaken  off,  still  less  ignored. 


Five  years  in  Boston  bring  fewer  changes 
than  elsewhere.  To  him,  a  New  Yorker 
now,  the  dty  seemed,  indeed,  to  epitomize 
changelessness.  The  same  department  stores 
were  there  that  once  had  kxjmed  so  large 
when  he  trailed  through  them,  counter  high, 
in  tow  of  his  mother,  and  always  lost  his 
bearings,  so  that  when  he  emerged  the  sun 
was  inevitably  shining  in  the  north.  How 
small  they  seemed  now !  He  went  up  Winter 
Street  on  the  narrow  sidewalk  and  greeted 
the  Park  Street  Church  with  ver>’  real  affec¬ 
tion.  Paric  Street  itself,  beautiful  with  stately 
trees  and  quiet  brick  fronts,  still  climbed  the 
slope  to  the  State  House,  and  the  golden 
dome  still  crow'ned  the  green  Common.  It 
seemed  to  him  but  yesterday  that  the  horse- 
cars  had  run  along  Tremont  Street;  those 
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hideous  little  subway  stations  on  Brimstone 
Comer  (the  “litter  of  the  Public  Librar)'”) 
did  not  belong  in  the  picture  at  all.  As  he 
crossed  to  them,  he  walked  in  memorj'  with 
his  father,  a  grave,  elderly  man,  bound  for 
the  brick  club  on  the  hill.  There  other 
grave,  elderly  men  would  sit  discussing  sol¬ 
emn  subjects  with  his  father,  while  he  watched 
the  children  whose  fathers  didn’t  belong  to 
clubs  playing  on  the  Common,  or  .admired 
the  brass  buttons  on  the  grave,  elderly  serv¬ 
ant’s  wine-colored  liver)-. 

Even  the  car  that  lx)re  him  out  through 
the  Back  Bay  to  Cambridge  was  full  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  memoiy-.  As  it  drew  into  Cam- 
bridge|x)rt,  he  saw  above  the  ancient  drug 
store  on  the  comer  the  gilded  bust  of  Galen, 
more  weather-worn  than  of  old  but  as  ag¬ 
gressively  pug-nosed;  and  there  rushed  over 
him  the  memory  of  his  first  sight  of  it,  that 
September  morning  nine  years  before,  when 
he  had  crossed  the  bridge  alone  to  begin  his 
life  as  a  freshman  at  Harvard.  Until  that 
day  he  had  never  noticed  it,  but  thereafter, 
for  four  years,  he  never  failed  to  greet  it  as 
he  pas.sed,  because  it  came  to  stand,  in  sotne 
mysterious  way,  as  the  g(X)d  genius  of  the 
place,  welcoming  freshmen  at  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  Cambridge  to  the  rich  life  that  await¬ 
ed  them.  But  now  its  look  seemed  to  be 
over  and  beyond  him;  it  did  not  greet  him; 
its  eyes  were  on  a  trolley-car  farther  down 
the  avenue. 

His  part  in  the  life  of  Cambridge  was  over 
and  done  with.  And  yet  that  life  spoke  t») 
him  at  every  turn,  tugged — through  memory 
— at  every  fiber  of  his  being!  In  entering 
Cambridge  he  was  entering  his  own  very 
existence;  yet  he  was  entering  as  a  stranger! 
His  face  grew  graver  as  the  car  rolled  up  the 
avenue.  Did  one  lose  the  past  so  easily  then? 
If  so,  why  could  one  not  lose  it  altogether? 
Why  must  one  trail  along  the  sad  wTaith  of 
it  through  life,  half  spoiling  so  many  hours 
that  might  have  been  happy?  At  any  rate, 
one  should  not  have  to  come  back  into  one’s 
own  past  like  an  alien! 

He  dropj)ed  off  the  car  at  Harvard  Square 
and  enter^  the  famous  tobacco  -store,  to 
leave  his  suit-case  for  a  time  and  to  buy  a 
pipe.  He  would  feel  more  at  home  with  a 
real  brier  in  his  teeth  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
old  mixture  in  his  nose!  The  two  proprietors 
of  the  store  rememl)ered  him,  which  was 
gratifying,  and  the  mixture  was  still  on  sale, 
and  that  was  even  more  gratifying,  for  the 
first  taste  of  it  brought  a  thousand  pleasant 


thoughts — memories  of  those  delicious  pipes 
after  dinner  in  the  Yard,  or  under  the  oaks 
up  the  Charles,  or  on  Syd’s  window-seat  in 
the  semidarkness  of  a  June  evening. 

Sydney  had  been  his  closest  friend  in  col¬ 
lege.  He  had  never  been  without  many  good 
friends  who  were  precious  to  him;  but  for 
none  of  them  had  he  experienced  the  affection 
that  he  felt  for  Sydney,  affection  that  was  al¬ 
most  worship  in  his  college  days,  and  would 
have  been  so  still  had  not  fate  parted  them 
soon  after  graduation.  Sydney  w-as  pure  as  a 
girl,  handsome  as  a  young  Greek,  something 
of  a  poet,  certainly  with  a  fastidious  and  keen 
appreciation  of  poetry,  physically  strong  and 
athletic,  manly  among  men,  and  charming 
among  women.  Memory  of  this  man  was 
his  finest  treasure  of  those  college  years,  and 
as  he  strolled  into  the  Yard  the  shade  of 
Sydney  seemed  to  walk  with  him,  an  arm 
flung  over  his  shoulder  as  of  old.  Yet  actu¬ 
ally  his  friend  w-as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies,  living  a  life  in  w-hich  he  no  longer 
shared.  They  were  bound  together  now  only 
by  a  memory-.  And  the  realization  hurt  him. 
His  old  self,  w  hich  had  shared  Sydney’s  com¬ 
radeship,  seemed  like  a  third  person,  of  w  hom 
he  was  jealous. 

A  thousand  and  one  recollections  flooded 
over  him  as  he  paced  the  familiar  Yard, 
looking  up  at  his  old  rooms  in  Holworthy 
now  and  then,  half  expecting  to  see  his  own 
face  in  the  window.  The  Yard  was  warm 
and  green ;  the  boys  loitered  with  note-books, 
sat  on  the  grass,  hastened  by  with  tennis- 
rackets.  It  w-as  all  care-free,  leisurely,  light¬ 
hearted,  as  of  old.  Yet  underneath  were 
smoldering  dreams  and  desires  and  lyric 
emotions  such  as  youth  alone  knows. 

He  remembered  how  he  himself  had  sat  be¬ 
neath  that  elm  where  now  a  youth  sprawled 
over  a  book,  at  an  hour  when  the  sun  w  as 
setting  in  watery  gold  behind  the  cemetery- 
opposite  the  gate,  and  how  God  had  spoken 
to  him  out  of  the  radiant  w-est,  bidding 
him  follow  Beauty  all  his  days.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  the  cool  shapeliness  of  old  Uni¬ 
versity,  clothed  in  ivy,  had  glimmered  one 
midnight  under  the  moon  and  had  filled  him 
w-ith  a  lasting  passion  for  comeliness  in 
buildings.  The  emotions,  the  enthusiasms  of 
those  days  had  a  freshness,  a  frank  mastery- 
about  them  that  he  knew  no  longer.  And  he 
looked  at  the  Yard  full  of  buoyant  youth  sadly 
— as  he  had  w-atched  “Peter  Pan”  w-ith  moist 
eyes,  while  the  rest  of  the  audience  laughed. 
After  all,  just  grow-ing  up  is  the  great  tragedy ! 
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He  was  about  to  depart  when  he  caught  love!  If  he  could  only  forget  them,  then 

sight  of  the  Yard  postman  coming  out  of  perhaps  that  other,  golden  head  that  he  now 

Matthews.  An  overpowering  wave  of  mem-  saw  so  often  and  with  such  pleasure  would 

or)'  swept  upon  him  at  that  glimpse  of  gray  put  on  “the  aura  of  enchantment”  and  he 

uniform.  How  many  days  he  had  sat  read-  could  complete  his  life.  But  how  to  forget? 
ing  or  working  in  his  room  till  the  hour  fur  He  found  his  sister,  a  Radcliffe  freshman 
the  postman,  and  then  had  dropped  his  book  whom  he  had  come  on  to  see,  busy  preparing 

to  listen  with  beating  heart  for  the  step  on  the  for  an  examination  with  all  the  nervous  con- 

stair,  the  “click,  click”  of  the  letter  slots  below  scientiousness  of  the  college  girl.  So  after 

him,  and  finally  the  click  of  his  own  and  the  dinner  he  wandered  down  to  his  old  dub 

thud  of  his  letter  on  the  floor.  Then  he  would  house,  and  bored  himself  till  bedtime, 

rush  to  get  it.  Or  sometimes — jwetty  often.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  it  was  raining  when 

he  recalled  now — there  would  be  no  click  of  he  woke,  at  nine  o’clock.  The  house  was 
his  slm,  and  he  would  go  back  to  his  work  still;  the  world  outside  was  still  save  fur  the 

with  a  sickening  sense  of  disappointment.  patter  of  the  rain  and  the  sung  of  a  robin. 

How  much  she  had  meant  to  him!  How  He  lay  in  bed  a  long  while,  enjoying  the 
his  love  for  her — the  daybreak  passion  of  silence — so  refreshing  after  the  omnipresent 

a  high-strung,  sensitive  boy — had  colored  noises  of  New  York — and  the  smell  of  wet 

all .  the  world  for  him,  opening,  indeed,  lilacs  that  drifted  in  at  his  open  window, 

the  very  treasures  of  poetry  and  music.  The  smell  of  lilacs!  What  a  host  of  pictines 
explaining  Keats  and  Chopin!  After  all,  that  odor  called  up  in  his  brain!  He  saw 

the  trail  of  her  palpable  presence  was  over  again  the  window  square  that  faced  his  bed 

even  the  college  Yard.  Yet  she  meant  noth-  in  childhood  grow  gray  and  then  rose-colored 

ing  to  him  now,  nor  did  he  mean  aught  to  and  then  golden  with  the  break  of  day,  while 

her.  Nothing?  This  at  least  she  meant,  he  outside  the  robins  sang,  and  the  perfume  of 

suddenly  realized,  that  as  the  object  of  his  the  lilacs  floated  in  to  him.  He  felt  again  the 
first  love,  as  the  recipient  of  all  those  golden  drowsy  heat  of  the  schoolroom  on  his  eye- 


SHE  WAS  PUiYINC  A  SONG  THAT  THEY  BOTH  KNEW. 


lids,  the  drone  of  the  teacher’s  .voice  in  his 
ears,  the  heavy  scent  of  the  great,  purple 
blooms  that  hung  just  over  the  window-sill 
by  his  desk.  Again  he  dozed,  or  dreamed 
with  half-closed  eyes,  not  of  fractions  nor  of 
spelling,  but  of  the  cool  swimming-hole  be¬ 
neath  the  willows.  Then,  later,  it  was  the 
scent  of  lilacs  that  had  almost  suffocated  him 


dreams  and  desires  of  bis  youth,  she  stood  in 
some  mysterious  way  between  him  and  any 
future  i^ection,  an  siffection  that  he  ardently 
desired  and  had  seemed  on  the  point  of 
achieving,  though  always  something  had  in¬ 
tervened — he  understood  now  that  it  was  her 
ghost.  She  had  robbed  him  of  those  first 
dreams  and  longings  that  are  the  essence  of 


Wet  Lilacs 


in  the  crowded  rooms  where  his  father  lay 
cold  in  death,  the  grave,  elderh-  man  who  had 
kept  silent  watch  over  his  childhood,  not  the 
less  honng  because  unexpressive.  And  above 
all,  it  was  the  scent  of  lilacs  that  had  flooded 
him  about  when  he  had  sat  with  her  in  her 
parlor,  or  hung  over  the  piano  when  she 
sang,  or  kissed  her  good  night  with  passion¬ 
ate,  lingering  tenderness,  on  the  shaded  side 
ste]>s  of  the  veranda.  And  the  lilacs  had 
been  wet  with  rain,  warm,  spring  rain,  that 
night  when  they  parted.  Parted — his  tor¬ 
tured  memor\'  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  on 
at  this  rate!  He  jumped  fmm  l)ed  and 
sought  his  sister  out. 

But  as  the  afternoon  waned,  she  went  back 
to  her  grinding  and  he  set  forth  in  the  rain 
for  a  .stroll  up  Brattle  Street.  Beautiful  al¬ 
ways  to  his  eyes — accustomed  to  treeless, 
grim,  unhomelike  New  York — this  street  of 
quiet,  spacious  houses,  wide,  shaded  lawns, 
magnificent  trees,  and  well-bred  quiet  was 
like  a  strain  of  sweet,  soothing,  .sedate  music. 
With  its  wistful  api^eal  to  his  memor}-,  un¬ 
der  the  rain,  it  suggested  the  andante  of  Mo¬ 
zart's  E-flat  symphony,  and  unconsciously  he 
hummed  the  theme.  But  even  as  he  did  so, 
his  umbrella  brushed  a  lilac  hedge  that  hung 
its  rain-laden  blooms  out  over  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  «Klor  came  to  him  overp»)weringly. 
He  paused,  reflecting.  After  all,  why  not? 
They  had  not  quarreled,  merely  parted,  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  mysterious  force  that  drives  us  on 
our  ways  and  causes  human  affinities  to  wane 
as  well  as  wax.  Perhaps  if  he  should  see  her 
it  would,  paradoxically,  help  him  to  forget, 
by  showing  him  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  hold 
memories  of  the  past  before  the  present. 

Perhajw  thus  he  might  get  back  his  day¬ 
break  dreams,  which  he  so  longed  for  to 
complete  his  regard  for  the  girl  who  was  in 
all  other  ways  the  maid  his  heart  desired. 
If  he  had  met  her  first,  how  he  wrould  have 
loved  her!  It  was  not  right 'that  his  first 
love  should  have  flowered  and  Ixime  no  fruit 
but  a  memory  to  poison  all  future  affections. 
It  was  nut  right  that  his  past  should  kill  his 
present  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  merely 
because  he  had  spent  the  force  of  his  passion 
in  vain,  and  could  no  longer  give  the  fresh, 
spiritual  wonder  wnthout  which,  for  him  at 
l^t,  love  seemed  impossible,  a  nK)cker)'. 
Yes,  he  would  go  to  her  and  get  his  dreams 
back.  How,  he  did  not  know.  Some  way 
would  be  found. 

When  he  alighted  from  the  train,  the  rain 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  sunset  had  pierced 


4«‘.» 

a  red  hole  through  the  clouds  in  the  west. 
But  the  streets  were  muddy,  and  he  waited 
till  one  of  the  village  institutions  known  as 
“def)ot  carriages”  should  appear  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  As  he  waited,  hoping  that  he  would 
not  be  recognized  by  any  of  his  boyhood  ac¬ 
quaintances,  Bill  Langdon,  the  proprietor 
of  the  “depot  carriage”  stables,  spied  him 
and  came  across  the  tracks  to  talk.  After 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
his  fortunes,  his  life  in  general.  Bill  shifted 
his  tobacco  to  the  other  cheek  and  remarked 
plea.santly,  “Well,  yer  old  girl’s  married, 
ain’t  she?” 

He  was  too  astonished  at  the  news  to  laugh 
at  the  characteristic  village  frankness  of  the 
utterance,  and  as  he  showed  his  ignorance  by 
his  astonishment,  the  particulars  came  with¬ 
out  prodding  on  his  |>art.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  take  the  next  train  back,  avoiding  the 
possible  unseemliness  of  his  call.  But  the 
counter-impul.se  of  his  original  resolution, 
and  perhaps  a  new  curiosity,  prevailed,  and 
when  a  carriage  arrived  he  drove  toward  her 
home.  It  was  .still  the  hou.se  of  her  parents 
— the  .same  home  in  which  he  had  knowm 
her — for  her  sisters  had  married  and  moved' 
away,  and  the  house  was  too  large  for  a 
lonely  old  couple. 

He  alighted  at  the  comer,  some  distance 
away,  and,  under  shadow  of  the  twilight, 
walked  past  her  hou.se  till  he  could  approach 
the  side  entrance  under  the  lilac  bushes  un- 
ob.served.  There  was  no  light  save  in  the 
parlor,  and  he  heard  her  singing.  Drawing 
near  the  open  window,  he  saw  that  she  was 
alone,  plaring  without  notes  a  song  that  the\' 
b(»th  knew  well  enough.  How  strange  that 
she  should  be  singing  that  song  just  then! 
He  had  often  wondered  why  she  loved  Franz 
so  well,  since  her  taste  was  not  as  a  rule  sub¬ 
tle  nor  by  any  means  impeccable.  Perha[)s 
it  was  the  melancholy  that  lurks  in  his  work, 
in  “Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen”  above 
all,  that  drew  her  to  him,  for  she  had  a  strain 
of  vague  melancholy  in  her  owm  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  listener  at  the  window  noted 
that  in  five  years  her  voice  had  grown  more 
mature,  richer;  but  there  was  by  no  means 
the  improvement  in  technique  that  real  study’ 
should  have  brought,  nor  any  added  delicacy 
of  interpretation.  She  still  sentimentalized 
— the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a  taste  not  well- 
grounded  and  of  suburban  audiences.  He 
had  heard  the  song  sung  so  much  better 
on  numerous  occasions  since  their  parting 
that  he  waited  with  impatience  for  her  to 
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finish.  Even  memory  could  not  conquer  the 
artist — or  the  critic — in  him! 

As  she  finished,  he  threw  a  handful  of  peb¬ 
bles  against  the  pane,  his  old  signal.  He 
saw  her  start,  put  her  hand  quickly  to  her 
bomm;  and  then,  without  turning,  she  said, 
“Is  it  you?” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  out  of  the  dark. 

“Why  have  you  come?” 

“I  want  my  dreams  back.” 

The  girl  came  to  the  window  and  sat  on 
the  sill,  looking  out  at  him.  She  was  start¬ 
lingly  unchanged.  Her  hair  still  drooped 
virginally  over  her  low  forehead,  and  her 
mouth  w’as  both  pensive  and  full-lipped,  like 
a  solitary,  sensitive  child’s,  belying  her  rather 
commonplace  eyes.  As  he  looked  at  this 
mouth,  old  memories  sang  within  him  a 
troubled  song,  a  troubled,  dangerous  song. 
Still  regarding  his  face,  she  said,  “What  do 
you  mean?” 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  know  myself  what  I 
mean,”  he  answered.  “You’re  married,, 
aren’t  you?  Happily?  And  you  don’t  think 
very  often  about  me,  if  at  all?  And  you 
love  Bob  just  as  much  as  if  you’d  never 
known  me?” 

“  I  love  him  even  more,”  she  replied  grave¬ 
ly.  “Why  .should  I  not?  I  told  you  when 
we  parted  that  1  owed  you  a  great  deal,  and 
one  of  the  things  was — how’  shall  I  put  it? 
— knowledge  of  life.  I  had  a  richer  life  to 
give  to  Bob,  and  that  made  me  grateful  to 
you,  for  I  knew  how  to  meet  him  better,  and 
help  him,  I  hope,  and  understand  him. 
Don’t  you  owe  anything  to  me  in  this  way?” 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly,  sympathet¬ 
ically,  inquiringly.  As  he  gazed  back  into 
her  face,  shaded  by  the  position  of  the  lamp 
t>ehind  her,  the  light  caught  in  her  hair  and 
placed  an  aura  about  her  head.  The  rain 
had  ceased.  A  star  was  shining  in  the  west. 
The  heavy  scent  of  the  wet  lilacs  behind  him 
smote  upon  his  senses  insistently. 

“The  lilacs,”  he  said  slowly,  “always  the 
lilacs,  damp  and  heavy  with  the  spring  rain! 
Make  me  forget  the  lilacs!” 

The  girl  started  up  uneasily.  “  Come  in — 
by  the  side  door,”  she  said  hastily.  “Some¬ 
body  may  pass  through  the  yard.  People 
often  do.” 

She  waited  in  the  parlor,  but  the  .side  door 
was  locked,  and  when  he  rattled  the  knob 
she  came  to  let  him  in.  In  the  dim  hall  they 
shook  hands.  Each,  at  the  touch  of  the  other, 
hardened  into  a  rigid  attitude,  and  so  they 
.stood  in  silence,  their  hands  clasped,  looking 


into  each  other’s  faces,  which  were  white  and 
glimmering  in  the  dusk. 

“Will,  Will,  Will!  Don’t!”  she  suddenly 
cried,  snatching  her  hand  away. 

“And  yet  I  don’t  love  you,  I  don’t  love 
you  at  ail,”  he  said,  in  a  curious  whisper. 
“It  k  your  ghost  whose  hand  I  held,  vour 
ghost  that  stands  between  me  and  my  fu¬ 
ture.” 

“And  I  don’t  love  you!”  she  cried  out 
again.  “I  don’t  love  you  one  bit.  I  love 
Bob  with  all  my  heart.  Oh,  what  does  it 
mean?” 

“It  means,”  he  answered,  “that  part  of 
you  is  mine,  and  part  of  me  is  yours — the 
parts  we  gave  years  ago  when  the  wonder  of 
life  was  on  us,  and  thought  we  had  given 
back  again  that  night  we  kissed  each  other 
good-by  under  the  wet  lilac  bushes.  But  we 
didn’t  give  them  back — ^you  didn’t  give  me 
mine,  at  any  rate.  You  still  have  my  soul’s 
dreams  and  longings,  my  first  love  kisses. 
You  have  them,  and  I  can’t  forget.  The 
memory  of  them  comes  back  now  with  that 
deadly  perfume  and  the  glimmer  of  your 
face.  No,  I  don’t  love  you;  but  my  memory 
loves  the  ghost  of  you  and  runs  to  meet  your 
kiss.” 

The  girl  drew  back.  “It’s  not  memory 
with  me,”  she  said.  “It’s  you,  you,  you! 
The  touch  of  you  makes  me  forget  who  I  am, 
makes  me  feel  the  way  I  did  that  night  when 
you  first  kissed  me,  under  the  lilacs,  so  long 
ago.  I’d  just  put  my  hair  up  that  day — ” 
She  put  her  hands  suddenly  over  her  face. 
“Oh,  w’hy  did  I  say  that?”  she  moaned. 
‘.‘Why  did  you  let  me  say  that?  Why  don’t 
you  go  away?  Please  go  away!” 

“I  must  get  back  my  dreams,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  I,  too,  want  to  love  again  and  be 
happy.  But  I  can’t  use  our  first  love  as  a 
stepping-stone,  as  you  have  done.  I’ve  s|)ent 
my  passion.  You  must  give  it  back  to  me.” 

“Will,  Will,”  she  urg^,  “what  you  say 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  If  you  don’t  love 
me  now,  you  can  love  somebody  else.  You 
must  love  somebody  else,  for  both  our  sakes. 
For  both  our  sakes,  I  tell  you!” 

Then  the  girl  lifted  her  face  to  his  and 
suddenly  shot  out,  “Who  is  she?” 

The  words  were  like  a  spark  on  tinder. 
Their  faces  drew  together,  their  arm.s  in¬ 
folded  each  other,  their  lips  met.  And  so 
they  stood  in  still,  passionate  embrace  while 
the  heavy  scent  of  the  wet  lilacs  drifted  in 
through  the  open  door  and  from  the  orchard 
up  the  hill  came  the  plaintive  call  of  a  whip- 
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poor-will,  over  and  over,  now  near,  now  more 
distant,  but  unheard  of  these  two,  who,  with 
eyes  closed,  heard  only  the  mad  throbbing  of 
their  hearts. 

Presently  the  girl  sank  out  of  his  arms  with 
a  cry,  burying  her  face  against  the  wall,  her 
•body  shaken  with  diy’  sobs. 

“  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done?  ” 
she  moaned.  “  I  don’t  even  love  you.  You 
were  right.  It  was  the  memoiy-  of  those 
old  days.  Oh,  W’ill,  it  w’as  only  my  ghost 
that  kissed  you!  Please  believe  it  was  only 
my  ghost  that  kissed  you!” 

“What  have  you  done?”  he  repeated 
slowly,  as  if  in  a  daze.  “You  have  given  me 
back  my  dreams.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know 
how,  but  you  have.  You  have  done  nothing 
wrong.  You  will  be  glad,  mavbe,  of  this 
night,  some  time.  Please  don’t  br(K)d  over  it. 
I  shall  never  trouble  you  again.  Good-by.” 

He  leaned  to  touch  his  lips  to  her  hair,  but 
she  divined  his  purpose  and  shrank  away. 
“No,”  she  said  more  calmly,  “not  even  that! 
I  know  how  I  have  given  you  back  your 
dreams.  Indeed,  I  never  had  your  dreams; 
I  thought  I  did,  and  you  thought  I  did,  but 
you  see  I  didn’t.  But  you  had  mine.  I 
didn’t  know  then  why  you  loved  me!  But 
you  have  given  them  back  to  me!  Oh,  you 
sha’n’t  get  the  better  of  me  in  that !  ” 

He  stood  silent,  wondering  if  her  intuition 
had  plunged  at  the  truth. 

She  went  on  hastily,  with  an  undemote  of 
the  defensive,  and  yet  of  curious  triumph,  in 
her  voice:  “We  can  be  frank  now — we  never 
were  before.  I  was  never  what  you  painted 
me,  and  deep  down  in  your  heart  you  knew 
it.  I  was  a  peg  to  hang  your  dreams  upon; 
the  real  me  you  loved  only  for  my  kisses.  It 
was  my  body,  my  body,  my  bc^y!  I  hate 
my  body,  1  hate  it,  I  tell  you!  A  woman 
doesn’t  want  to  be  loved  for  that — except  as 
a  last  resort — I  suppose  it’s  better  than  noth¬ 
ing — anything  is  better  than  no  love.  But  I 
have  Bob!  He  laughs  when  I  laugh,  he  is 
sober  when  I  am ;  he  understands  my  moods, 
and  sympathizes.  Oh,  all  you  did  was  to 
lord  it  over  me  with  your  own  moods!  You 
tried  to  pull  me  up  into  the  clouds  with  you, 
because  you  loved  my  kisses!  That  is  why 
it  didn’t  last.  Now  I  know,  now  I  know!” 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  him.  She 
was  no  longer  sobbing.  She  was  mistress  of 
herself.  “  Lsn’t  it  .so  ?  ”  she  demanded. 

“YeSj”  he  replied,  in  a  sober  whisjjer. 
“Forgive  me  for  coming!” 

“Forgive  you?  Oh,  Will,  you  don’t  un¬ 


derstand  as  well  as  I  do,  now!  Don’t  vou 
see  you  had  to  come?  W’e  should  both  have 
gone  on  thinking  all  our  lives  that  we  had 
missed  the  goal,  that  the  fairest  ideal  had 
never  been  attained.  Each  would  have  Ijeen 
in  the  other’s  background  all  the  time  like  a 
lost,  disturbing  dream.” 

“And  yet  the  dream  was  \ery  sweet,”  .said 
he. 

“It  was,”  she  answered.  “But  we  can 
both  have  sweeter,  now — now  that  we  have 
faced  the  truth.  Oh,  how  good  the  truth  is, 
how  it  clears  things  up!” 

She  put  out  her  hand.  It  was  cool  and 
strong  and  friendly.  “Good-by,”  she  .said. 

“Good-by,”  he  answered.  “How  .strong 
and  fine  you  have  grown !  I  should  like  you 
for  a  friend  now!” 

“I  am  your  friend,”  she  answered.  “Re¬ 
member  me  as  that;  it  is  better  so.  May  you 
be  as  happy  now  with  her  as  I  am  with  Bob.” 

“She  is  strong,  too,”  he  said.  “Perhaps 
our  loves  are  really  finer  when  we  have  lived 
and  learned.  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you.” 

Under  the  lilacs  he  paused,  hearing  a  step 
on  the  front  walk.  It  was  Bob,  who  entered 
the  house  and  called  to  his  wife.  The  man 
under  the  lilacs  heard  her  go  to  him ;  he  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  their  kiss,  brief,  hearty, 
conjugal.  “What  have  you  been  doing,  little 
woman?”  asked  her  husband  cheerily. 

“Oh,  singing  and  wondering  if  you’d  ever 
get  home;”  she  answered,  with  a  deep,  con¬ 
tralto  note  of  affection  in  her  voice. 

“No  callers  to  cheer  you  up?”  he  asked. 

There  was  a  pause.  “No,”  she  slowly 
answered,  “not  a  soul.” 

The  man  under  the  lilacs  moved  quickly 
through  their  shadow  and  the  shadow  of  the 
maples  by  the  wall  to  the  street,  crossed  to 
the  shadow  on  the  other  side,  and  hastened 
away.  “  She  .spares  him,  and  she  spares  me,” 
he  thought.  “  I  am  a  fool ;  and  I  was  almost 
a  brute!” 

He  turned  back  for  a  last  look  at  the  fa¬ 
miliar  house  on  its  shadowed  lawn,  with  its 
wet  roof  gleaming  now'  in  th'e  moonlight,  and 
the  lilac  bushes  pushing  out  a  black  patch 
around  the  comer.  But  the  sight  brought 
no  poignant  memory’  of  the  woman  he  had 
left.  Instead,  there  came  into  his  brain  the 
picture  of  a  head,  another  head  than  hers, 
and  there  was  an  aura  uf)on  the  hair.  He 
faced  about  once  more  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  depot.  And  never  had  the  night  air 
seemed  so  sweet,  so  pure.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  bom  anew. 
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Drawings  by  Hamilton  Williams  after  Sketches  by  A.  G.  Learned 


''"T'HERE  is  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the 
L  Place  de  Rivoli,  in  Paris,  abutting  upon 
the  Hotel  Regina,  a  fine,  gilded  statue  of  the 
Maid,  on  a  high  base  and  a  higher  horse,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  spiked  iron  fence.  When  you 
turn  the  comer  to  go  to  old  Mrs.  Pyramid’s 
brasserie  to  get  “a  demi  of  Pits  ”  from  the  genial 
brigand  who  has  charge  of  the  tables  outside 
the  door,  you  have  a  good  view  of  it,  shining 
in  the  sun.  It  is  a  warlike  statue,  showing 
the  late  incinerated  Joan  clad  in  armor  of  the 
most  approved  cut  of  the  days  when  she  need¬ 
ed  garments  of  that  kind,  with  a  jaunty  hel¬ 
met,  and  shoes  that  run  out  to  a  curling  point 
which  explains,  perhaps,  where  the  French 
shoemakers  got  their  ideas  for  the  gondolas 
that  female  Parisians  wear. 

Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  down 
the  rue  de  Rivoli  in  the  morning,  along  about 
dawn,  when  the  birds  are  beginning  to  sing  in 
the  Tuileries  across  the  way,  you  would  be 
impressed.  The  early  sun  slants  across  the 
golden  girl  and  glorifies  her,  and  you  are  sup- 
jwsed  to  have  poetical  thoughts  about  the 
martyr  and  her  career.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
what  happened  to  a  tourist  last  summer,  an 
American  who  lived  at  the  Hotel  Regina  and 
who  had  been  investigating  Paris  by  gas-, 
electric-,  rush-,  and  moon-light.  He  saw  the 
statue.  He  had  seen  it  a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore,  but  this  morning  he  was  in  the  mood. 
He  grew  —  or  had  grown  —  sentimental. 
Standing  with  bared  head,  holding  tenaciously 


to  the  iron  fence  for  reasons  not  unconnected 
with  his  investigations,  he  recited  his  opinion 
of  Joan  of  Arc  with  great  declamatory  effect. 

“Immortal  Maid!”  he  said.  “Immortal 
Maid!  sitting  there  in  all  the  glor}'  of  a  coat  of 
gold  paint  and  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun! 
Would  that  I  might  find  words  to  express  the 
admiration,  nay,  the  veneration  I  feel  when  I 
gaze  on  your  inspired  features  and  your  iron 
clothes.  How  did  you  get  them  on! — but  I 
digress.  Immortal  Maid!  let  it  not  be  said 
that  a  visitor  to  these  shores  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  heroic  heroism  of  your — of  your — of 
your - ” 

Happily,  a  woman  pushing  a  flower  cart 
came  along  and  tided  the  orator  over  this 
difficult  spot.  “Halt,  madam,’.’  he  said;  “I 
would  have  dealings  with  you.” 

She  halted.  He  took  an  armful  of  flowers, 
gave  her  a  gold  piece,  which,  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  French  be  it  said,  he  still  had  left, 
and  went  back  to  the  statue,  wavering  a  bit, 
but  filled  with  high  resolve. 

“  Immortal  Maid !  ”  he  began  again,  “  I  shall 
decorate  your  statue.  I  shall  lay  at  your  feet 
these  priceless  treasures  of  the  gardens  of 
France — of  La  Belle  France,  I  may  say — as  a 
slight  tribute  from  a  humble  citizen  of  the 
great  Republic  across  the  sea  to  one  who  was 
so  lovely  and  so  brave.” 

He  climbed  the  iron  fence.  It  took  him 
fifteen  minutes,  but  he  climbed  it  and  pulled 
the  flowers  through  the  pickets.  Then  he 
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clambered  up  the  base  of  the  statue,  which 
involved  some  more  complicated  acrobatics, 
and  began  strewing  the  flowers,  strewing  them 
amid  fervent  apostrophes  to  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  and  achievements  of  Joan. 

He  had  been  out  a  long  time.  He  was 
tired.  The  morning  sun  was  warm,  and  the 
front  legs  of  the  horse  offered  a  cozy  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  a  man  utterly  fatigued.  So  be 
sat  beneath  the  horse,  leaned  against  those 
legs,  and  went  to  sleep,  with  his  arms  full  of 
flowers. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  head  porter  of  the 
Hotel  Regina  came  out  and  saw  him  sleeping 
peacefully  underneath  the  horse.  The  head 
porter  effervesced  like  a  lx>ttle  of  pop.  Here 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done.  It  was 
something.  But  what?  All  the  other  por¬ 
ters  came  running  out  to  help  the  head  porter 
effervesce.  They  blew  up  one  after  another 
and  spouted  language.  It  was  something. 
That  was  a  certainty.  But  what  ?  The  noise 
awakened  ever\-body  on  the  block.  Even  old 
Mrs.  Pyramid  stuck  a  night-capped  head 
through  one  of  her  windows  and  inquired 
why  it  was  that  a  respectable  woman,  tired 
with  her  day’s  labors,  could  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep?  They  went  to  the  statue,  exam¬ 
ined  it  from  every  side.  The  stranger  slum¬ 
bered. 

Suddenly,  the  head  porter,  throwing  a  more 
convulsive  word-fit  than  before,  announced 
that  it  was  a  man.  It  was  even  so!  They 
climbed  the  fence,  dragged  the  dazed  Amer¬ 
ican  from  his  perch,  lifted  him  over  the  fence, 
and  examined  him,  this  crazy  man  who  had 
desecrated  the  statue.  There  was  another 
fit,  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  stranger  was 
a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Regina — oh,  the  scandal 
of  it!  They  led  him  in. 
and  later  in  the  day  re¬ 
ported  his  case  to  the 
dignified  director  of  the 
hotel.  There  was  a  con¬ 
sultation.  not  p)articip»at- 
ed  in  by  the  American, 
because  he  was  in  bed. 

It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  American  must  go. 

No  such  thing  had  ever 
happ)ened  in  the  Place  de 
Rivoli  before.  No  pjerson 
had  ever  gone  to  sleep  on 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  while  strewing  it 
with  flowers.  It  was  incendiary.  He  must  go. 

They  told  him  that  afternoon,  and  he  got 
his  baggage  dovvm  and  went.  As  he  |>assed 


out,  he  walked  to  the  statue  and  again  took 
off  his  hat.  “Joan  of  Arc,’’  he  said,  “I 
salute  you.  The  United  States  against  the 
world.  I  have  this  day  made  a  new  record 
for  our  proud  country.  I  am  the  only  person 
on  earth  who,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  has 
ev«  been  put  out  of  a  Paris  hotel.’’ 

Wherein  he  was  probably  right,  for  they 
have  their  own  ideas  of  the  proprieties  in 
Paris,  ideas  that  have  stood  the  long  wear  and 
tear  of  French  use  and  of  foreign  invasion  and 
have  remained  substantially  as  they  were 
when  originally  formulated.  Paris,  you  know, 
is  Gay  Paree.  It  is  where  we  go  to  be 
wicked,  oh,  wicked  as  the  dickens;  where 
we  get  experience  of  “life”  that  we  go  home 
and  talk  about  ever  aftei^vard.  Wickedness 
that  has  not  the  Parisian  brand  is  merely  pale, 
inoffensive  sin,  but  the  Paris  kind,  ah - ! 

Likewise,  Paris  is  the  best  advertised 
municipalit}’  in  the  world.  People  have  been 
writing  about  it  ever  since  Mr.  J.  Ca'sar  came 
along  and  added  the  three  parts  of  Gaul  to  his 
imp)erial  estates,  writing  about  it  and  throw¬ 
ing  side-lights  on  the  forbidden  things  one  can 
do  there  and  still  maintain  a  resp)ectable  stand¬ 
ing  in  societ)-,  because  w’hat  is  forbidden  else¬ 
where  is  forgotten  in  Paris.  They  show  you 
the  island  where  Lutetia,  the  original  Paris, 
was,  and  you  are  quite  sure  that  in  those  days 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman  who  lived  out  in 
the  woods  used  to  wink  knowingly  and  nod 
wisely  when  Lutetia  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
and  say:  “It  is  dull  here,  but  up  at  Lutetia  is 
where  one  can  have  his  fling.”  And  they 
probably  went  into  Lutetia  in  those  days  to 
have  that  fling,  wben  they  had  accumulated 
the  price,  just  as  everybody  nowadays  goes  to 
Paris  to  be  devilish  and  debonair  and  as  reck¬ 
less  as  can  be  imagined; 
to  be  wicked,  in  fine,  for 
Paris,  as  we  have  all  read, 
is  the  wickedest  place  on 
earth,  and  the  most  fun. 

There  are  a  great  many 
things  to  see  in  Paris  that 
are  worth  seeing,  pic¬ 
tures,  buildings,  statues, 
palaces,  avenues,  boule¬ 
vards,  churches,  and  all 
that,  and  most  tourists 
see  some  of  them,  at 
Iea.st.  But  when  night 
comes  and  the  lights  are  lit,  the  centuries  of 
press  notices  begin  to  have  their  effect.  It  is 
Paris,  you  know,  and  the  only  way  to  see  Paris 
is  to  see  the  real  Paris,  after  dark,  with  all  its 
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glories,  its  glitter,  and  its  gleam.  What  thought  about  it  in  the  morning — or  in  the 

would  they  think  back  home?  Hush,  you  mornings,  if  you  go  more  than  once,  as  you 

are  not  back  home.  You  are  in  Paris,  a  will — you  begin  to  have  a  dim  suspicion  that 
Parisian  for  the  time  being,  and,  besides,  perhaps — it  is  just  possible — it  wasn’t  so  tre- 

what’s  the  use  of  coming  to  Paris  if  you  are  mendously  wicked  after  all.  It  may  even  be 

only  going  to  tramp  through  the  Louvre  until  that  wickedness  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Paris, 
your  brain  gets  numb  wondering  when  the  sold  to  the  tourist  at  so  much  a  thrill,  large 


IT  IS  WHERE  WE  GO  TO  BE  WICKED  AS  THE  DICKENS. 


old  masters  had  any  time  to  eat  and  sleep —  supply  constantly  in  stock,  warranted  up-to- 
they  painted  so  many  pictures — and  other  date,  but  as  artificial  as  most  of  the  diamond 
things  like  that?  Must  a  visitor  to  Paris  be  necklaces  you  saw. 

confined  to  art-galleries  and  old  churches  and  Well,  brethren  of  the  Great  Association  of 
to  sitting  in  the  caf^s  and  drinking  coffee  and  the  Stung  in  Paris,  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

watching  other  tourists  sitting  in  the  cafds  and  The  Frenchman  is  a  shrewd  and  grasping 

drinking  coffee?  Certainly  not!  You  know  person.  He  will  sleuth  a  franc  for  hours  and 

what  you  want  and  you  go  out  to  get  it.  hours.  He  is  not  unmindful  that  the  vast 

Eveiyliody  goes  along;  even  mamma  goes  to  literature  about  Gay  Paree  has  had  its  effect 

some — only  some — of  the  places,  all  trembly  upon  the  strange  beings  who  come  from  other 

with  excitement  and  shivery  with  apprehen-  parts  of  the  world  padded  with  money,  and 

sion.  Oh,  such  sights!  the  regular  tourist  he  makes  Paree  gay  and  gets  the  upholstery', 

sights:  Maxim’s,  and  the  Bal  Tabarin,  and  The  wickedness  the  tourists  rush  so  avidly  to 

the  Moulin  Rouge,  the  Abbaye,  the  Dead  Rat,  see  is  carefully  planned  and  laid  out  for  those 

the  cabarets,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — wicked,  tourists  by  the  foot  rule  and  chromatic  scale, 

wicked,  wicked.  It  is  statistical,  rectangular,  blue  print,  speci- 

Then,  when  you  have  looked  it  all  over,  and  fied  abandon,  for  so  much  per.  The  people 
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who  participate  work  at  it  as  the>’  would  at  of  whom  we  have  read  so  much,  put  out  liand- 

any  other  trade.  The>'  do  what  they  have  to  bills  advertising  themselves.  Come  in  and  be 
do  as  perfunctorily  as  they  would  wash  win-  lx)hemian.  The  same  chemical  ladies  walk 
dows.  the  same  beats  on  the  same  streets,  the  same 

Those  student  balls  have  property  students  people  are  attached  to  the  same  caf^,  week 
and  property  dancers.  Those  heiresses  who  after  week.  It  is  all  so  regular,  so  method- 
look  so  artistically  young  and  al-  ical,  so  apparent  that  you  l)egin 

together  delightful  at  Maxim’s  are  n  to  wonder  if  it  b  worth  the  money, 

working  right  there  night  after  ^  u  which  it  isn’t, 

night.  You  go  to  the  Abbaye  and  I  Draw  a  circle  a  mile  or  .so  in 

listen  to  the  red-coated  orchestra.  diameter  around  the  center  of 

Suddenly,  while  the  band  is  saw-  Paris  and  there  you  have  it  all, 

ing  aw'ay  at  some  intoxicating  practically;  or,  at  least,  all  the 

dance,  a  beautifully  gowned  girl.  gaiety  the  average  nsitor  ever 

who  has  been  sitting  at  one  of  the  sees,  and  more.  Outside  «>f  this 

tables,  is  apparently  overcome  by  circle  is  a  big,  pro\incial  city, 

the  lure  of  the  music,  and  timidly  filled  with  prople  who  get  up  early 

gets  up  and  does  a  dance  in  the  Si  in  the  morning,  labor  all  day  and 

middle  of  the  floor,  to  the  loud  M7  until  late  at  night,  and  get  up  next 

applause  of  the  Americans  and  day  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

English  who  are  present.  It  b  so  the  gendarme.  They  are  hard  driven,  ixK)rly 
spontaneous!  She  retires,  blush-  '  p&id,  and  have  as  little  fun  as 

ing,  when  she  has  finished.  There  are  regular  any  set  of  working  people  on  earth.  If  one 
dancers  in  sp>angled  dresses,  and  she  must  be  wants  to  dispossess  himself  of  the  idea  that 
a  visitor,  who  just  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  all  Parisians  are  gay,  la-la-la  people,  it  is  only- 
add  some  joy  to  the  evening.  Spontaneous?  necessary  to  go  to  the  Central  Market  any 
Certainly;  and  the  next  night  at  t^  same  time  morning  early  and  observe  the  toil  and  the 
the  same  girl  gets  up  timidly  and  does  the  fruits  of  toil  one  may  see  there,  the  thousands 
same  dance.  of  slaving  men  and  women  who  buy  and  sell 

It  is  so  in  the  cabarets.  Property’  poets  all  sorts  of  market  supplies.  They  work 
recite  property  poems,  and  property  singers  every  minute,  at  the  hardest  kind  of  lalx)r, 
sing  property  songs.  Propertv  improvisators  and  it  is  so  in  the  shops  and  the  factories  and 
make  property  improvisations.  Cabarets,  elsewhere.  They  are  very  far  from  l^eing  a 
suppos^  to  be  the  resorts  of  the  Bohemians,  joyous  and  care-free  people.  For  the  most 
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part,  they  seem  to  be  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  unless  they  are  constantly  busy  they  will 
not  have  enough  to  buy  bread  and  cheap  wine 
with;  and  they  probably  will  not. 

Inside  the  circle,  there  is  a  perfect  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  acquirement  of  tourist  money. 
Knowing  that  the  tourists  want  to  be  wick^ 
when  they  get  to  Paris,  the  Parisians  have 
provided  ample  opportunity,  purely  as  busi- 


a  rapacious  lust,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  will 
show  you  anything  you  want  to  be  shown.  A 
Frenchman  is  greedier  for  money  than  even 
an  Englishman.  An  Englishman  will  cheat 
you  out  of  an  extra  shilling  in  the  pound  and 
congratulate  himself;  he  might  even  deign  to 
beat  you  out  of  a  sixpence;  but  if  a  Frenchman 
cannot  take  away  from  you  illegally  a  franc  or 
two,  he  will  cheerfully  cheat  you  out  of  so 


THKY  COT  TOGETHER  AT  VARIOUS  PLACES  IN  THE  QUARTER,  AND  WERE  PAINSTAKINGLY  DEVIL-MAY.CAKE. 


ness  enterprises.  This  core  of  Paris  is  no 
more  the  real  Paris  than  the  Tenderloin  is  the 
real  New  York,  but  it  passes  for  that  with 
most  people  who  go  there,  and  the  provident 
French,  having  methodical  minds,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  artistic  tendencies,  put  on  their 
shows,  collect  their  tolls,  and  consider  it  all  in 
the  day’s  work.  It  is  as  mathematical  as  the 
multiplication  table.  Ardent,  impulsive,  ar¬ 
tistic,  volatile,  mercurial  Parisians!  Yes,  all 
of  that,  but  they  lust  for  that  foreign  gold  with 


small  a  sum  as  ten  sous  and  consider  he  has 
done  a  good  stroke  of  business. 

He’s  thrifty,  too.  He  can  get  money  from 
loose-fingered  Americans  in  the  most  adroit 
manner,  but  when  he  gets  it,  it  has  vanished, 
mostly  from  circulation.  It  makes  a  French¬ 
man  yell  with  pain  to  spend  a  franc.  He  is  no 
prodigal,  to  throw  away  his  substance.  He 
buys  his  pleasures  cheaply.  He  is  the  only 
person  on  earth  who  can  sit  in  the  same  seat  in 
a  caf^  from  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
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midnight  and  have  a  fine  time  writing  letters  as  he  can — to  take  it  all  at  once,  for  he  knows 
on  paper  the  cafd  furnishes  to  him  for  nothing,  nobody  will  stop  with  him  a  second  time, 
consuming  the  while  four  cents’  worth  of  A  Paris  hotel  is  a  Paris  hotel.  “  You  must 
gooseberry  sirup  and  water.  He  l(X)ks  with  remember,”  said  an  indignant  ex|>atriate,  in  a 
astonishment  at  the  strange  folks  from  other  letter  to  a  paper  last  fall,  answering  the  corn- 
countries  who  think  nothing  of  scattering  a  plaint  of  an  American  who  had  been  swindled, 
louis  or  two  about  in  a  night.  ,He  cannot  •  “that  you  cannot  e.\pect  American  ser>’ice  in 
comprehend  them.  All  he  can  do  is  to  try  to  these  hotels.  They  are  mostly  built  after  the 
get  some  of  the  change.  plans  of  old  castles,  with  courts  in  the  middle 

Presumably  there  are  hotels  in  Paris  where  of  them,  and  they  are  not  constructed  for  the 
travelers  from  other  parts  of  France — French-  acme  of  sendee  we  get  at  home.”  Not  many 
men — stop.  Apparently,  only  tourists  stay  Americans  had  thought  of  that.  Probably 
at  the  hotels  in  the  core.  These  are  con-  the  Paris  hotel  keepers  hadn’t,  either,  or  it 
ducted  for  tourists,  and  priced  for  tourists,  and  would  have  appear^  in  the  bill.  It  is  true 
they  milk  the  tourists  until  the  screams  of  rage  that  the  biggest  hotels  have  courts,  which  are 
drown  the  rattle  of  the  cabs.  Also,  there  are  fine  appendages.  It  adds  much  to  the  en- 
{denty  of  places  where  people  can  stay  for  joyment  of  a  small  inside  room  that  costs 
small  sums — if  they  want  to;  but  the  hotels  in  fifty  francs  a  day,  to  have  the  baggage  wagons 
the  center  of  the  city  are  not  operated  for  that  come  into  the  court  eariy  in  the  morning  and 
class  of  trade.  The  Paris  hotel  kee|)er  in  the  to  have  the  cabs  and  automobiles  going  in  and 
center  has  but  one  definite  object  in  view,  out  ail  night  long.  It  conduces  to  rest, 
which  is  to  get  all  the  money  he  can,  as  quickly  There  are  some  new  hotels,  though,  built  *>r 
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rebuilt  in  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  stream 
of  American  gold  became  swollen.  At  one  or 
two  of  the.se  the  prices  are  so  high  that  New 
York  hotel  keepers  who  have  investigated  the 
tariffs  have  gone  home  blue  and  despondent 
becau.se  they  had  .so  much  to  learn  about  their 
business.  The  service  is  a  jest.  If  you  try  to 
send  up  a  card  to  a  person  stopping  at  one  of 
these  hotels,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  boy  wan¬ 
ders  around  with  the  card  and  finally  brings  it 
back  to  you  with  the  information  that  the  per¬ 
son  whose  name  is  on  the  card — yourself — is 
not  to  be  found.  And  any  one  who  has  never 
tried  to  use  a  telephone  in  a  Paris  hotel  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  real  trouble  is. 

An  American  woman  had  a  $500  bill.  She 
wanted  to  get  it  changed  in  order  to  pay  for 
her  steamship  ticket.  She  gave  it  to  a  hotel 
cashier,  who  l(M)ked  at  it  and  handed  her 
change  for  500  francs — $100.  She  protested. 
The  ca.shier  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  no  $500  bill.  That  was 
ail  there  was  to  it. 

An  American  man,  coming  by,  stopped  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  woman  told 
her  story.  The  American  man  insisted  that 
the  cashier  show  the  money  in  his  drawer. 
He  refu.sed.  The  manager  was  sent  for.  He 
held  a  conversation  with  the  cashier  in  French 


and  announced  that  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
The  cashier  had  no  $500  bill. 

“  He  has  a  $500  bill  either  in  the  drawer  or 
in  his  pocket,”  said  the  American.  “  I  know 
this  lady  is  not  mistaken.  Now,  you  take  out 
that  drawer  and  show-  me  the  money  in  it,  or 
I  will  tear  down  this  grating  and  look  for  my¬ 
self.” 

There  was  much  excitement,  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  jjersisted,  and  some  other  .Americans, 
happening  along,  helped  out.  The  cashier 
t<x)k  out  his  drawer.  The  $500  bill  was  at 
the  bottom,  under  all  the  other  money. 

What  happened?  Did  the  manager  apol¬ 
ogize?  Was  the  cashier  discharged?  Not 
at  all.  Both  manager  and  cashier  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said:  “Ah,  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take!”  It  was  an  American  woman — legiti¬ 
mate  prey.  It  would  have  been  a  fine, 
pn)fitable,  Gallic  joke  if  they  had  stolen  that 
$400. 

Now,  that  was  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  a  sample  of  the  way  Amer¬ 
icans  are  fleeced  every  day  by  people  to  whom 
they  pay  large  prices  for  inferior  accommoda¬ 
tions.  And  the  hotels  are  not  the  only  ones. 
The  whole  core  is  organized  to  swindle  visit¬ 
ors,  either  by  abnormally  high  prices  or  by 
tricks  like  that. 
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They  have  little  shops  on  some 
of  the  avenues  for  the  sale  of  toy 
dogs,  cunning  Pomeranians  and 
King  Charles  spaniels  and  black - 
and-tans.  The  dogs  are  curled  and 
perfumed  and  ribboned,  and  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  Still,  if  you  want  a  dog  of 
that  kind,  you  generally  can  afford 
to  pay  what  is  asked.  So  you  buy 
a  Pomeranian,  bright  and  cute  and 
active,  for  whatever  the  price  is. 

In  one  case  it  was  $300.  The  dog 
is  apparently  in  the  best  of  health 
when  he  is  turned  over  to  you,  but  that  night, 
or  the  next  day,  he  gets  sick;  his. eyes  be¬ 
come  glassy,  and  you  think  he  is  alx)ut  to 
die. 

You  hurry  back  with  him  to  the  dog  store. 
There  is  much  agitation.  The  dog  seller  can¬ 
not  understand  how  it  is  that  poor  little 
Pierre',  yesterday  so  active  and  so  engaging, 
can  to-day  be  so  sick.  He  will,  as  a  great 
favor,  see  what  he  can  do  to  bring  the  dog 
back  to  health.  It  will  take  time.  In  a  few 
days  you  go  back  to  get  your  dog.  Alas!  the 
dog  man  grieves  to  tell  you,  the  night  before 
poor  little  Pierre  breathed  his  last.  He  has 
been  buried.  It  is  all  over.  Such  a  misfor¬ 
tune  for  Madame  or  Monsieur.  Still,  the 
ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  Would 
Madame  care  to  buy  another  dog?  Ah, 
Madame,  the  dog  was  in  health  when  it  was 
delivered!  There  can  be  no  recompense. 
And  there  is  none. 

The  dog  was  drugged  before  it  was  deliv¬ 
ered.  It  quickly  revived  when  it  was  treated 
at  the  store  after  its  return,  and  it  did  not  die 
at  all.  It  was  gold  to  some  one  else. 

Travelers  expect  to  be  swindled.  That  is 
part  of  the  game.  And  not  much  sympathy 
should  be  wasted  on  p)ersons  who  have  money 
enough  to  buy  Pomeranian  pups.  These  inci¬ 
dents  are  set  down  here  merely  to  illustrate 
what  you  get  from  our  friends,  the  ingenious 
Parisians. 

One  opportunity  for  extortion  that  the 
American  influx  has  done  away  with,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  the  menu  card  with  no  prices 
on  it.  Some  of  the  caf^s  do  not 
print  their  prices  even  now,  but 
most  of  them  do;  so  when  a  dinner 
is  ordered  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  diner  will  know  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  francs  of  what  the  total 
will  be.  Of  course,  it  will  be  im- 
pos.sible  for  him,  a  traveler,  to 
know  exactly  before  the  waiter 


presents  the  bill,  for  he  cannot  figure 
in  the  service  charges  and  how  much 
the  butter  and  bread  cost.  Nor  will 
he  ever  know,  until  he  finds  it  on 
the  bill,  just  what  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  fcxxl  purveyors  charge 
for  “satisfaction.”  That  may  be 
four  francs  or  eight  francs,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  host  thinks  you  should  pay 
him  for  the  privilege  of  spending 
your  mone>’  in  his  place. 

During  the  American  sea.son  in 
Paris,  from  May  until  the  end 
of  October,  the  famous  restaurants  are  so 
crowded  during  the  dinner  hours  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  seat.  The  tourist  hears  of  the 
little  places  where  the  food  is  exceptional  and 
where  only  a  select  few  are  entertained,  but 
he  rarely  gets  to  them.  He  goes  to  the  res¬ 
taurants  known  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
gets  good  food,  but  the  patrons  are  so  manv, 
generally,  that  the  service  is  hurried.  The 
waiters  whisk  on  a  course  and  whisk  it  away 
again,  hoping  you  will  finish  and  give  others 
a  chance.  The  clatter  is  deafening.  People 
are  jostling  in  and  jostling  out.  It  is  like 
dining  in  a  railway  restaurant — except  that 
the  food  is  good. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  restaurants.  You 
may  dine  in  the  treetops,  or  in  the  cellar. 
You  may  dine  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  or  in  the  street,  if  you  like.  If  you 
know  how  to  order,  you  can  dine  well  and 
inexpensively.  You  can  always  dine  well, 
whether  you  are  skilful  enough  to  make  it  cost 
little  or  not.  There  are  numerous  ways  of 
impressing  the  stranger  with  the  superiority 
of  the  French  as  food  financiers.  One  is  the 
fruit  dodge.  Fruit,  in  Paris,  appears  to  be 
the  most  expensive  commodity  they  have  in 
the  restaurants,  although  you  can  buy  it 
cheaply  enough  from  the  stiwt  vendors  and 
at  the  markets. 

’Ware  fruit,  if  you  would  be  happy.  It 
is  beautiful.  The  peaches  and  the  grajjes 
and  the  pears  and  the  apples  are  so  i)erfect 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  mold<^  and 
painted.  A  big  dish  of  fruit  after  dinner  is 
tempting,  but  ’ware  fruit. 

There  was  a  party  of  five  ,\meri- 
cans  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris.  The 
host  had  been  in  Paris  man\  times. 
The  others  were  making  their  first 
visit,  and  were  delight^  with  the 
whole  affair.  The  fruit  came  along. 

“  Oh,”  gurgled  one  of  the  ladies. 
“What  lovely  fruit!” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  host,  “it  is  very  nice,  but 
wouldn’t  you  like  some  coffee?” 

“Doesn’t  it  look  perfectly  delicious?”  gur-- 
gled  another  lady,  as  she  took  a  peach. 

“I  think  they  have  fine  liqueurs  here,”  ob¬ 
served  the  host  tentatively. 

“Liqueurs  can  wait,”  they  exclaimed;  “we 
want  some  of  those  beautiful  peaches.” 

Everybody  took  a  peach — but  the  host. 
He  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  back  in  his  chair 
and  watched  the  carnage.  Some  took  two 
peaches.  They  were  fine.  Eight,  altogether, 
were  disposed  of,  for  two  of  the  guests  took 
one  apiece  to  carry  to  the  hotel.  The  host 
was  game,  but  he  turned  over  the  comer  of 
the  bill  so  that  one  of  the  uninitiated  men 
could  see  it.  Those  peaches  cost  him  six 
francs,  or  $1.20,  each,  and  it  was  in  the  peach 
season.  ’Ware  fruit  in  Paris. 

All  the  big  restaurants  have  cabinets  par- 
'  ticuliires — private  rooms — scattered  up-stairs 
and  down,  and  most  of  the  places  have  several 
dining-rooms  of  one  kind  and  another  on  two 
or  thrw  floors.  The  cabinet  partictUibre  is  a 
time-honored  Parisian  institution.  It  is  in¬ 
digenous. 

“Meet  me  at  Marguery’s  at  one  to-morrow 
for  luncheon,”  said  an  American  who  lives  in 
Paris  to  a  friend  from  home. 

The  friend  from  home  went  to  Marguery’s. 
It  was  crowded.  He  looked  about  for  his 
host,  but  he  had  not  arrived,  so  he  stood 
around  in  the  way  of  the  hurrying  waiters  for 
a  few  moments  and  finally  landed  in  a  passage 
back  of  the  dining-rooms,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  there  were  a  few  chairs. 

At  one  end  of  this  passageway  was  the  desk, 
with  a  beaming  and  ample  Frenchwoman 
presiding  over  it,  aided  by  two  younger 
women.  The  three  women  saw  the  stranger 
sitting  there  and  giggled.  The  head-waiter 
appeared,  and  the  women  pointed  to  the 
waiting  citizen  and  giggled  again.  The  head- 
waiter  came  over  and  made  a  profound  bow: 
“  Ah,  monsieur,  welcome !  And  when  will  the 
lady  arrive?” 

“There  is  no  lady.  I  am  waiting  for  a 
man.” 

The  head-waiter  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
smiled,  and  waved  his  hands.  Monsieur  was 
pleased  to  joke.  Would  he  desire  to  order  his 
meal  now,  and  what  would  he  have,  and 
which  cabinet  particulibre  would  he  prefer? 
“But  there  is  no  lady.” 

The  head-waiter  laughed  heartily.  He 
walked  back  to  the  desk,  and  presently  the 
ample  Frenchwoman  came  over.  It  was  so 


dreary  for  monsieur  waiting  here.  These 
young  women  never  would  keep  their  engage¬ 
ments  on  time.  They  were  so  careless.  For 
her  ptart,  she  would  hurry  feverishly  if  she 
knew  so  good-looking  a  young  man  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  her,  and  would  not  monsieur  indicate 
that  they  might  honor  themselves  by  serving 
himself  and  Ms  lady  when  she  arrived? 

The  waiters- who  were  passing  along  the 
corridor  became  interest^.  It  was  true. 
Here  was  an  American  who  was  waiting  for  a 
lady,  and  she  did  not  come.  Ah,  how  sorrow¬ 
ful!  The  young  women  at  the  desk  were 
sympathetic.  Then  came  the  head-waiter. 
“Ah,  monsieur,  still  here?  Yet  have  cour¬ 
age!  It  is  raining  very  hard,  and  that  may 
have  delayed  her.  And  that  cabinet  particu- 
libre  is  ready.  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  of  that!” 

Every  waiter  in  the  place  was  watching  by 
this  time.  The  ample  lady  from  the  desk 
made  another  visit  and  proffered  more  sym¬ 
pathy.  A  tall,  feather-lx>aed  Frenchwoman 
came  through  the  passageway.  All  held  their 
breath.  She  passed  without  noticing  the 
embarrassed  man  in  the  chair.  There  were 
sympathetic  “ah-h-h-s!” 

“In  a  moment,”  soothed  the  ample  lady. 
“  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  Of  that  I  am 
sure.” 

“But  there  is  no  she,”  exploded  the  Amer¬ 
ican. 

“La  la  la,  why  be  so  secretive?  One 
wouldn’t  be  a  Frenchwoman  if  one  did  not 
love  a  romance.” 

And  they  all  smiled  on  the  blushing  visitor, 
who  was  ready  to  bolt. 

Just  then  the  host  came  in.  “Pardon  me, 
old  chap,”  he  said.  “I  was  detained  a  few 
minutes.  I’m  sorry.” 

They  went  out  together  to  eat.  The  head- 
waiter,  the  ample  lady,  and  the  two  assistants 
were  stunned.  It  w’as  beyond  their  compre¬ 
hension  that  a  man  should  wait  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  for  another  man. 

The  Latin  Quarter  is  not  what  it  once  was. 
There  is  authority  for  that  statement.  Any 
person  who  has  bwn  two  consecutive  weeks  in 
Paris  will  tell  you  so  with  sobs.  The  lamen¬ 
tations  of  those  who  have  been  there  six 
months  are  heart-rending  when  they  relate  the 
same  sorrowful  story.  It  seems  to  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  grief,  some  bereavement  that  has  sad¬ 
dened  them  for  life.  I  don’t  know  why,  for  the 
Latin  Quarter  seemed  to  be  doing  business 
when  I  was  there.  At  any  rat^  there  were 
droves  of  students,  or  persons  I  took  to  be 
students,  with  funny  whiskers  and  long  hair 
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and  Oowing  ties,  and  they  got  together  at 
various  places  in  the  Quarter  and  drank  beer 
or  wine  and  sang  songs  and  were  quite  stu- 
^  diously  and  painstakingly  devil-may-care. 
And  I  went  to  one  of  their  baUs.  It  was  most 
preconceivedly  riotous.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  a  particular  bit  of  wicke^ess — or 
what  ]}assed  as  wickedness — to  do,  and  every 
one  did  his  or  her  part  at  the  right  time  and 
with  all  the  outward  symptoms  of  gusto.  So 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  students  do  what  they 
please.  If  they  ever  did  more  than  that,  then 
the  Quarter  has  deteriorated.  The  trouble  is, 
probably,  that  the  persons  who  think  it  is  not 
so  gay  and  care-free  as  it  once  was,  have 
grown  a  bit  less  careless  and  gay  themselves. 
They  have  changed  their  view-point  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  say  the  Quarter 
has  gone  back.  It  makes  people  think  you 
know  all  about  it.  So  you  can  hear  the  lam¬ 
entations  any  time  you  run  across  a  traveler. 

It  is  a  passion  with  the  Parisian  to  sit  out  on 
the  street  to  take  his  refreshment  No  Pa- 
riaan  is  happy  unless  he  can  be  seen.  He 
sits  at  a  caf6  table,  along  the  boulevard,  when 
he  is  so  cold  his  nose  is  blue,  with  his  feet  on  a 
charcoal  warmer,  and  imagines  he  is  happy. 
In  the  summer  time  the  cafis  are  the  wonders 
of  the  city.  There  are  miles  of  them  along 
the  boulevards,  with  thousands  of  little  tables, 
at  which  the  Parisians  and  the  tourists  sol¬ 
emnly  pose,  mostly  staring  at  the  people  who 
are  walking  by  and  being  stared  at  by  them. 
The  men  who  sell  indecent  post  cards  and  pic¬ 
tures  slither  along  the  edges.  The  guides  stand 
around  on  the  comers  and  accost  every  Amer¬ 
ican  they  see,  and  they  see  them  all.  “Want 
a  guide,  sir?'^  they  whisper.  If  you  do  not, 
they  cheerfully  tackle  you  next  time  you  come 
along.  They  never  make  a  mistake.  They 
can  tell  an  American  half  a  block.  “How  do 
you  do  it?”  I  asked  one  of  them,  and  he  con¬ 
fided  the  secret.  They  tell  Americans  by 
their  shoes.  After  that  explanation  it  was 
simple  enough,  as  any  one  will  admit  who  has 
ever  taken  note  of  the  things  the  Frenchmen 
wear  for  shoes. 

The  boulevards  swarm  with  people  from 
early  afternoon  until  midnight.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  every  one,  nearly,  who  goes  to  Eu¬ 
rope  walks,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  front  of 
the  Caf^  de  la  Paix  and  down  the  boulevards 
a  few  times.  In  summer  there  is  as  much 
English  spoken  as  there  is  French,  in  the 
restaurants,  the  shops,  the  cafds,  and  along 
the  streets.  The  Frenchman  is  an  adaptable 
person.  He  knows  he  must  speak  English 


in  order  to  do  business,  and  he  learns  it. 
There  is  no  pride  of  tongue  or  race  about  him. 
He  would  leam  to  spe^  Esquimaux  if  there 
were  any  Esquimaux  business  to  be  had. 

Thus,  the  core  of  Paris,  the  tourist  Paris, 
the  Paris  that  is  Gay  Paree,  organized  for  and 
supported  by  foreign  money,  is  one  great  con¬ 
glomeration  of  restaurants,  cafds,  brasseries^ 
hotels,  moving-picture  shows,  theatres,  pho¬ 
nograph  parlors,  shops  where  there  are  three 
prices — the  lowest  for  the  French,  the  next 
lowest  for  the  English,  and  the  highest  for  the 
American — and  American  bars.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  bar  flourishes.  It  is  called  an  American 
bar  because  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  America 
and  because  somebody  in  it  can  make  what 
he  fondly  calls  a  cocktail.  That  is  the  con¬ 
tinental  idea  of  an  American:  a  person  who 
exudes  money  at  every  pore  and  drinks  noth¬ 
ing  but  cocktails.  Thei^ore,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  American  bar  is  a  cocktail  nrixer 
and  mixture,  and  the  Americans  will  do  the  rest 
by  supplying  the  money  and  taking  the  drinks. 
Likewise,  American  bars  are  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  are  frequented  by  Americans  who 
are  temporarily  embarrassed  for  funds,  whose 
remittances  have  not  arrived  or  who  are  other¬ 
wise  pathetically  in  hard  luck.  As  all  Amer¬ 
icans  are  susceptible  to  pathos,  the  wise  ones 
remain  away  from  the  American  bars.  It 
spoils  one’s  day  so  to  be  obliged  to  weep  with 
an  unfortunate  countryman,  and  it  spoils  it 
still  more  to  be  obliged  to  lend  him  money, 
which  one  always  must  do  if  one  has  wept,  you 
know. 

The  gendarme  is  a  gloomy  person  who 
stands  in  deep  meditation  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  awaits  to  arrest  you  for  obstructing 
the  traffic  if  a  cab  knocks  you  down,  which  is 
proper,  for  you  are  suppos^  to  fly  from  pave¬ 
ment  to  pavement.  One  always  wonders 
what  the  gendarme  would  do  with  his  funny 
little  sword  if  he  ever  really  got  into  action, 
but  wise  |>ersons  do  not  experiment  to  find  out. 
The  French  soldier  in  heavy  marching  order 
appears  to  have  looted  a  hardware  store.  He 
is  hung  with  pots  and  pans  from  head  to  heel 
and  clinks,  as  he  walks,  like  a  load  of  steel 
rails  going  over  a  rocky  road.  His  uniform 
was  undoubtedly  invented  by  a  bow-legged 
man,  for  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  draping  of 
his  pantaloons  every  French  soldier’s  legs 
resemble  a  pair  of  parentheses. 

It  is  in  Paris  that  the  whisker  reaches  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation  and  development. 
The  luxuriant  verdure  on  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  Parisians  who  strut  along  the  boulevard 
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every  day  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
riot  of  vegetation  in  the  tropics.  Every  Pa¬ 
risian  has  whiskers,  much  whiskers  if  he  can, 
but  some  whiskers,  at  any  rate.  He  supple¬ 
ments  nature’s  efforts  with  the  best  aids  of  the 
barber,  and  trains  and  nurtures  his  hirsute 
appurtenances  with  anxious  care.  Why  the 
Parisian  runs  so  strongly  to  whiskers  has 
never  been  explained.  Nobody  knows.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  an  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  among  travelers,  who  have  been  as¬ 
tounded  by  the  effulgence  of  the  beards  they 
have  met.  There  is  no  law  about  it.  The 
Parisian  needn’t  have  whiskers  unless  he 
wants  them.  The  only  tangible  explanation  is 
that  he  thinks  they  add  to  his  personal  beauty, 
which  may  be  true.  Almost  anything  that 
would  put  a  few  completing  touches  on  the 
Gallic  countenance  would  do  that. 

The  Parisians  spend  hours  on  their  beards 
and  educate  them  into  formal  gardens,  set 
pieces,  shrubbery,  terrace,  and  vista  effects. 
They  lay  out  hairscapes  with  them,  arrange 
them  in  undulating  meadows  and  twine  them 
on  pergolas.  There  is  the  long,  sptade  concoc¬ 
tion  much  sought  by  men  with  black  beards, 
which  consists  of  about  a  foot  of  hair  cut 
square  across  the  bottom,  and  adds  much 
glory  to  the  wearer,  for  the  whiskers  always 
shine  and  glisten  in  the  sun.  There  are  side¬ 
winders  and  pointed  ones,  the  heart-shaped 
and  the  curved,  the  waved  and  the  plain.  A 
man  who  can  train  his  whiskers  to  grow  in 
a  new  way  is  as  much  of  a  celebrity  as  a 
man  who  writes  a  good  poem  or  paints  a 
good  picture.  There  is  much  rejoicing 
when  the  young  Parisian  discovers  that  the 
beard  will  sprout  uniformly  over  his  face. 
Still,  nature  is  coy  with  most  of  them.  The 
usual  Parisian  face  is  fertile  for  whiskers 
only  in  spots.  This  causes  no  embarrass¬ 
ment.  It  merely  gives  the  budding  boule- 
vardier  a  chance  to  exercise  his  artistic 
ingenuity  and  his  loving  care.  Obviously,  if 
a  man’s  whiskers  grow  in  patches  he  can  ap¬ 
ply  a  different  treatment  to  each  patch,  and 
that  is  what  the  Parisians  do,  attaining  a 
crazy-quilt  consummation  that  is  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  it  is  extraordinary. 

Germany,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  done  much  for  France  in  an  economic  or 
an  artistic  way,  but  the  Emperor  William  did 
do  one  thing  that  partially  compensates  for 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  He  in¬ 
vented  the  fashion  of  turning  the  mustache, 
at  both  ends,  sharply  toward  the  eyes  and 
training  it  to  remain  in  that  affrighted  con¬ 


dition.  The  Parisians  seized  on  this  triumph 
of  the  hirsute  art  and  claimed  it  for  their  own. 
Every  Paris  mustache  is  taught  to  grow  that 
way,  which  adds  spice  to  the  general  whisker 
composition,^  puts  some  ginger  into  it,  so  to 
speak. 

There  are  newspapers  in  Paris  for  every 
shade  of  public  opinion.  Every  politick 
faction  has  an  organ,  and  so  has  every  relig¬ 
ious  faction  and  every  other  kind  of  faction. 
There  are  Hebrew  newspapers  and  anti- 
Hebrew  newspapers;  socialist  newspapers  and 
anti-socialist  newspapers,  and  newspapers  for 
every  variety  of  socialism;  royalist  newspa¬ 
pers,  republican  newspapers;  agnostic  news¬ 
papers,  religious  newspapers-^1  sorts  of 
newspapers,  each  one  defending  a  slant  of  the 
public  mind  and  fostering  it.  The  news¬ 
stands  are  loaded  down  with  these  sheets, 
most  of  them  poorly  printed  and  having  but  a 
few  pages.  News  is  a  matter  of  no  concern. 
If  they  get  what  is  going  on,  all  well  and  good. 
If  not,  they  clip  it  from  the  paper  that  did  get 
it  and  print  it  next  day.  But  they  have  the 
opinions  of  their  special  writers  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  questions  that  are  uppermost  or  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  clique  that  maintains  the  paper 
for  which  each  one  of  these  crusaders  writes. 
Some  of  the  journalists  are  mighty  clever  and 
some  of  them  are  pretty  stupid.  All  try  to  be 
extremely  Gallic,  which  palls  some  after  you 
have  read  them  for  a  time.  They  affect  the 
short  paragraph  and  the  exclamatory  style, 
which  is  tiresome,  for  continual  verbal  ^y- 
rockets  get  on  the  nerves. 

Paris  cannot  boast  many  reporters,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term.  The  men  who 
make  the  Paris  newspapers  write  opinions, 
not  news.  But,  supposing  one  of  the  best  of 
the  French  newspaper  men  were  told  by  his 
director  to  go  over  to  the  Latin  Quarter  and 
write  the  story  of  a  murder,  this  is  what  would 
result:  The  paper  would  have  a  column  or 
more  beginning  with  the  all-important  fact 
that  the  writer  was  in  the  office,  attending  to 
his  correspondence  or  polishing  his  whiskers, 
or  something,  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
editor  that  there  had  been  a  murder  at  such  a 
number  rue  St.  Sdverin.  It  was  his  duty  to  his 
paper  to  go  to  the  spot  and  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  get  the  facts,  but,  just 
here,  he  desired  to  say  he  was  intimately 
familiar  with  the  rue  St.  S^verin  and  the 
ruelles  du  Chat-qui-P^che — ah — most  historic 
— and  associated  with  these  memories  are 
anecdotes  with  which  he  fills  the  first  quarter 
of  a  column. 
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Then,  let  it  be  known,  he  went  to  the  street, 
buying  on  the  way  a  6ower  from  Marie,  the 
flower-girl,  and  meeting  his  colleague,  So-and- 
So.  They  discussed  the  latest  play  at  the 
Com^e  Fran^aise,  during  which  discussion 
the  writer  gave  his  opinion,  which  is  set  down 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  column.  Several  other 
distinguish^  men  were  met  on  the  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  and  what  the  writer  said  to 
them  is  put  down,  the  writer  always  getting 
the  best  of  the  passages.  He  reached  the 
house  in  the  rue  St.  Averin.  There  was  a 
colloquy  with  the  concierge,  and  the  writer 
got  off  a  bon  mot  that  seem^  to  him  excellent, 
and  that  is  duly  recorded.  The  daughter  of 
the  concierge  escorted  him  up  the  stairs. 
There,  too,  the  writer  shone  as  a  maker  of  bon 
mots,  and  he  got  the  better  of  the  daughter  of 
the  concierge  with  a  witty  sally  which  is  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  story,  then  a  column  and  a  half 
long. 

They  reached  the  door — ah — they  entered 
the  room — ah — they  approached  the  spot — 
ah !  It  was  true.  There  had  been  a  murder 
— ah-h-hl  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  true.  There 
had  been  a  veritable  murder.  Ah-h-h ! 

And  then  he  signs  his  name  and  lets  it  go 
at  that. 

Among  the  myths  about  the  Parisians 
that  have  been  fastened  on  the  world  at  large, 
is  the  notion  that  they  are  the  politest  people 
we  have.  That  is  a  good,  old  one,  but  when 
you  come  to  analyze  it,  its  mythical  qualities 
soon  show.  The  Parisians  are  conversation¬ 
ally  polite.  They  are  the  greatest  artists  at  the 
deferential  phrase  and  the  obsequious  bow. 
Actually,  the  Parisian  is  not  polite.  He  is  not 
even  passably' polite.  He  is  discourteous  and 
disagreeable.  He  walks  along  the  streets  as 
if  he  owned  them,  and  refuses  to  turn  out 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  are.  He 
bumps  into  passers-by  who  are  used  to  the 
ordinary  street  courtesy,  swoops  upon  the  best 
seats  in  the  public  conveyances,  will  not 
budge  an  inch  when  your  theatre  seats  are 
beyond  him,  crowds  you  in  the  restaurants 
and  caffe,  ogles  every  woman  he  meets,  and  is 
generally  offensive.  To  be  sure,  if  he  sees  a 


chance  to  get  anything  away  from  you  or  to 
advance  his  own  interest  at  your  expense,  he 
says:  “Pardon'* — and  does  what  he  has  in 
mind.  His  politeness  consists  of  that  one 
word:  “Pardon."  So  far  as  his  language 
goes,  he  is  courteous.  But  it  is  all  conversa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  class,  the  Parisian — the  Parisian 
within  the  core  of  Paris — is  a  joke.  He  is 
vain,  egoistic,  foppish,  and  full  of  piffle.  He 
talks  about  himself  for  hours  at  a  time,  boasts 
of  his  conquests  of  women,  poses — without 
accomplishment — as  a  literary  man  or  artist, 
parades  along  the  boulevards  and  sits  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  caffe.  He  knows  nothing 
about  any  other  country  and  cares  less.  His 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  is 
abysmal.  His  idea  of  the  universe  embraces 
only  the  core  of  Paris.  He  is  loud  with  talk 
of  his  personal  bravery  and  runs  like  a  rabbit 
when  any  one  pulls  his  whiskers.  His  idea  of 
a  retort  to  an  aggressor  is  to  stand  and  shriek 
“Yah,  yah  yah!  “  which  is  as  far  as  he  can  get 
in  that  line.  To  be  sure,  there  are  men  in 
Paris  who  are  great  writers,  great  painters, 
great  statesmen,  great  lawyers  and  doctors, 
and  great  merchants.  But  the  Parisian  who 
is  in  evidence,  the  Parisian  who  predominates, 
is  a  joke. 

But  remember,  that  means  the  Parisian 
who  predominates  in  the  core.  The  Parisian 
who  lives  and  works  outside  this  core — it 
would  not  be  fair  to  call  it  heart — is  thrifty, 
frugal,  hard-headed,  and  industrious,  sen¬ 
sible  and  self-respecting.  And  the  idea  that 
all  Parisians  are  careless,  immoral,  and 
non-domestic  gets  a  rude  shock  when  one 
goes  to  the  ptarks  on  a  Sunday  feast-day. 
The  ordinary  Parisian,  the  one  outside  the 
core,  goes  picnicking  with  his  whole  family — 
father,  mother,  children,  and  all.  There  are 
bundles  of  these  little  family  groups  on 
any  fine  Sunday,  eating  beneath  the  trees 
or  on  the  lawns,  and  playing  games.  They 
are  the  people  who  enable  the  Bank  of 
France  to  maintain  more  gold  than  England 
and  Germany  have  together — the  most  do¬ 
mestic  people  on  earth. 


THE  SHADOW  WORLD 

A  Realistic  Account  of  Occult  Phenomena 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

Author  of  “  Tkt  Tyranny  of  the  Dark" 

EDITOR'S  Note. —  We  present  herewith  a  brilliant  study  upon  a  subject  of  universal 
interest — the  mysteries  of  what  is  known  as  “  the  spirit  world."  All  of  us  have  heard  weird 
tales  of  strange  ^  unseen  forces  ;  these  forces  have  even  touched  closely  the  lives  of  many  of  us.  The 
police  reports  offer  us  daily  stories  of  charlatanism  /  learned  treatises,  couched  in  bewildering 
terminology,  are  always  available  in  the  public  libraries.  But  it  seldom  happens  that  we  have 
a  chance  to  share  the  first-hand  experiences  of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  absolutely  reliable 
investigator  and  an  entertaining  writer.  This  is  the  equipment  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland. 
The  series  commencing  here  is  a  faithful  narrative  of  his  own  experiments.  It  is  an_  unbiased, 
thrilling  story,  made  possible  only  by  his  exceptional  opportunities  for  witnessing  the  marvelous. 
His  freedom  from  emotionalism  is  an  assurance  of  impartiality  of  judgment.  The  breadth  of 
his  research  is  indicated  by  his  work  in  the  American  Psychical  Society,  of  Boston,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  such  authorities  as  Rev.  M.  I  Savage,  Rabbi  &hindler,  B.  O.  Floiver,  and  A.  E. 
Dolbear,  professor  of  physics  at  Tufts  College.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Garland's  work 
was  held  by  the  ^ciety  was  manifested  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  after  two  years' 
service  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  these  articles  Mr.  Garland  is  not  exposing  mediums,  nor 
is  he  championing  a  theory.  They  form  no  part  of  a  propaganda.  They  are  the  vivid  report 
of  a  sane,  not  to  say  skeptical,  investigator  of  things  that  puzzle  scientists,  alarm  weaklings, 
and  never  fail  to  fascinate  the  curious. 

A  UTHOR'S  Note. — The  following  articles  are  drawn  from  records 
of  my  actual  personal  experiments,  and  in  all  essentials  they  are  as  true  as 
the  reports  that  I  made  to  the  American  Psychical  Society.  For  literary 
purposes  /  have  thrown  them  into  a  series  of  conversations,  and  for  other, 
more  obvious  reasons  J  have  concealed  names  and  places;  but  no  important 
phenomena  have  been  consciously  distorted.  Without  allegiance  to  any 
theory,  I  have  followed  where  the  evidence  led. 


A  HUSH  fell  over  the  dinner-table,  and  “There  you  go!”  replied  Mrs.  Quigg,  still 
every  ear  was  open  and  inclined  as  Cam-  in  the  heat  of  her  opposition.  “  You  will  all 

cron,  the  host,  continued:  “No,  I  wouldn’t  say  tell  the  same  story.  Your  friend  was  dying 
that.  There  are  some  things  that  are  pretty  in  Bombay  or  Vienna  and  his  spirit  appeared 
well  established — telepathy,  for  instance.”  to  you,  h  hi  Psychic  Research,  with  a  message, 

“I  don’t  believe  even  in  telepathy,”  as-  at  the  exact  hour,  computing  difference  in  time 
sertcd  Mrs.  Quigg,  a  very  positive  journalist,  (which  no  one  ever  does),  and  so  on.  I  know 
who  sat  at  his  right.  “I  think  even  that  is-  that  kind  of  thing — but  that  isn’t  telepathy.” 
mere  coincidence.”  “What  is  telepathy,  then?”  asked  little 

Several  voices  rose  in  a  chorus  of  protest.  Miss  Brush,  who  paints  miniatures. 

“Oh,  no! '  Telepathy  is  real.  Why,  I’ve  had  .  “I  can’t  describe  a  thing  that  doesn’t 

experiences - ”  exist,”  replied  Mrs.  Quigg.  “The  word 
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means  feeling  at  a  distance,  does  it  not, 
professor?'* 

Harris,  a  teacher  of  English,  who  seldom 
took  a  serious  view  of  an)rthing,  answered,  “  I 
should  call  it  a  long-distance  touch.” 

“  Do  you  believe  in  hypnotism.  Dr.  Miller? ” 
asked  Miss  Brush,  addressing  her  neighbor,  a 
young  scientist  whose  specialty  was  chemistry. 

“No,”  replied  he;  “I  don’t  believe  in  a 
single  one  of  these  supernatural  forces.” 

“You  mean  you  don’t  believe  in  anything 
you  have  not  seen  yourself,”  said  I. 

WHAT  IS  THERE  IN  HYPNOTISM? 

To  this  Miller  slowly  replied:  “I  believe  in 
Vienna,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but  I  don’t 
believe  in  a  Vieima  doctor  who  claims  to  be 
able  to  hypnotize  a  man  so  that  he  can  smile 
while  his  leg  is  being  taken  off.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  fact,”  stated  Brierly,  the 
portrait  painter;  “that  happens  every  day  in 
our  hospitals  here  in  New  York  City.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  it  done?”  asked 
Miller,  bristling  with  opposition. 

“No.” 

“Well,”  asserted  Miller,  “I  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  even  if  I  saw  the  operation  per¬ 
formed.” 

“You  don’t  believe  in  any  mystery  unless 
it  is  familiar,”  said  I,  warming  to  the  contest. 

“I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  these  child¬ 
ish  mysteries,”  responded  Miller,  “and  it  is 
strange  to  me  that  men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  Sir  William  Crookes  should  believe  in 
slate-writing  and  levitation  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  hocus-pocus.” 

“Nevertheless,  hypnoti-sm  is  a  fact,”  in¬ 
sisted  Brierly.'  “You  must  have  some  faith 
in  the  big  books  on  the  subject  filled  with 
{MTOof.  Think  of  the  tests - ” 

“I  don’t  call  it  a  test  to  stick  pins  into  a 
person’s  tongue,”  said  Mrs.  Quigg.  “We 
newspaper  people  all  know  that  there  are  in 
the  hypnotic  business  what  they  call  ‘horses* 
— that  is  to  say,  wretched  men  and  boys, 
women  sometimes,  who  have  trained  them¬ 
selves  so  that  they  can  hold  hot  pennies,  eat 
red  pepper,  and  do  other  ‘stunts’ — we’ve  had 
their  confessions  times  enough.” 

“Yes,  but  their  confessions  are  never  quite 
complete,”  retorted  young  Howard.  “When 
I  was  in  college  I  had  one  of  these  ‘horses’ 
appeal  to  me  for  help.  He  was  out  of  a  job, 
and  I  told  him  I’d  blow  him  to  the  supper  of 
his  life  if  he  would  render  up  the  secrets  of  his 
trade.  He  took  my  offer,  but  jarred  me  by 


confessing  that  the  professor  really  could  hyp¬ 
notize  him.  He  had  to  make  believe  only  part 
of  the  time.'  His  ‘stunts’  were  mostly  real.” 

“It’s  the  same  way  with  mediums,”  said  I. 
“I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
them,  and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  start  with  at  least  some  small  basis  erf 
abnormal  power.  Is  it  not  rather  suggestive 
that  the  number  of  practising  mediums  does 
not  materially  increase?  If  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  deception,  would  there  not  be 
thousands  at  the  trade?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  not  fifty  advertising  mediums  in 
New  York  at  this  moment,  though  of  course 
the  number  is  kept  down  by  the  feeling  that 
it  is  a  bit  disreputable  to  have  these  powers.” 

“  You’re  too  easy  on  them,”  said  Howard. 
“  I  never  saw  one  that  wasn’t  a  cheap  skate.” 

Again  I  protested.  “  Don’t  be  hasty.  There 
are  nice  ones.  My  own  mother  had  this  power 
in  her  youth,  so  my  father  tells  me.  Her 
people  were  living  in  Wisconsin  at  the  time, 
and  the  settlers  from  many  miles  around  came 
to  see  her  perform.  An  uncle,  when  a  boy 
of  four,  did  automatic  writing,  and  an  aunt 
recently  wrote  to  me  in  relation  to  my  book 
‘The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark,’  that  for  two 
years  (banning  when  she  was  about  seven¬ 
teen)  these  powers  of  darkness  made  her  life 
a  hell.  There  are  many  decent  people  who 
are  possessed  by  strange  forces,  but  are  shy 
of  confessing  their  abnormalities.  Ask  your 
family  phy^cian.  He  will  tell  you  that  he 
always  has  at  least  one  patient  who  is  troubled 
by  occult  powers.” 

“They  call  it  ‘hysteria,’”  said  Harris. 

“Which  doesn’t  explain  anything,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “Many  apparently  healthy  people 
possess  the  more  elementary  of  these  powers 
— often  without  knowing  it.” 

“We  are  all  telepathic  in  some  degree,” 
declared  Brierly. 

THE  READING  OF  SEALED  LETTERS. 

“Perhaps  all  the  so-called  messages  from 
the  dead  come  from  living  minds,”  I  sug¬ 
gested — “  I  mean  the  minds  of  those  about  us. 
Dr.  Reed,  a  friend  of  mine,  once  arranged  to 
go  with  a  patient  to  have  a  test  sitting  with  a 
very  celebrated  psychic  who  claimed  to  be 
able  to  read  sealed  letters.  Just  before  the 
appointed  day,  Reed’s  patient  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease,  leaving  a  sealed  letter  on 
his  desk.  The  doctor,  fully  alive  to  tte 
singular  opportunity,  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  and  hastened  to  the  medium.  The 
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P«girian  took  it  in  his  hand  and  pondered. 
At  last  he  said:  ‘This  was  written  by  a  man 
now  in  the  spirit  world.  I  cannot  read  it. 
There  isn’t  a  medium  in  the  world  who  can 
read  it,  but  if  you  will  send  it  to  any  person 
anywhere  on  the  planet  and  have  it  read  and 
resealed,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  it.  I 
cannot  get  the  words  unless  some  mind  in  the 
earth-plane  has  absorbed  them.’” 

Harris  spoke  first.  “That  would  seem  to 
prove  a  sort  of  universal  mind  reservoir, 
wouldn’t  it?” 

“That  is  the  way  my  friend  figured  it.  But 
isn’t  that  a  staggering  hypothesis?  ” 

The  hostess  rose.  “Suppose  we  go  into 
the  library  and  have  more  ghost  stories. 
Come,  Mr.  Garland,  we  can’t  leave  you  men 
here  to  talk  yourselves  out  on  these  interesting 
subjects.  You  must  let  us  all  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.” 

In  more  or  less  jocose  mood  the  company 
trooped  out  to  the  library,  where  a  fire  was 
glowing  in  the  grate  and  easy  chairs  abounded. 
The  younger  people,  bringing  cushions,  placed 
themselves  beside  the  hearth,  whilst  I  took  a 
seat  near  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Harris. 

THE  ILLUSORY  SIDE  OF  UFE 

“There!”  said  Miss  Brush,  with  a  gurgle  of 
delight.  “This  is  more  like  the  proper  light 
and  surroundings  for  creepy  tales.  Please 
go  on,  Mr.  Garland.  You  said  you’d  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience — tell  us  all  about  it. 
How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  it?” 

“It  came  about  while  I  was  living  in 
Boston.  It  was  in  1891,  or  possibly  1892. 
A  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Arena,  asked  me 
to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Psy¬ 
chical  Society,  which  he  was  helping  to  form. 
He  wished  me  to  go  on  the  board  of  directors, 
because,  as  he  said,  I  was  'young,  a  keen 
observer,  and  without  emotional  bias’ — by 
which  be  meant  that  I  had  not  been  be¬ 
reaved.” 

“Quite  right:  the  loss  of  a  child  or  a  wife 
weakens  even  such  a  man  as  Lodge  or  Wal¬ 
lace,”  commented  Harris.  “No  man  who  is 
mouraing  a  relative  has  any  business  to  be 
calling  himself  an  investigator  of  spiritual¬ 
ism.” 

“Well,  the  upshot  was,  I  joined  the  society, 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and 
of  a  special  committee  on  ‘physical  phenom¬ 
ena,’  that  is  to  say,  slate-writing,  levitation, 
and  the  like,  and  set  to  work.  It  was  like 
entering  a  new,  vague,  and  mysterious  world. 


The  first  case  I  investigated  brought  out  one 
of  the  most  fundament^  of  these  facts,  which 
is,  that  this  shadow  woiid  lies  very  close  to  the 
sunny,  so-called  normal  day.  The  secretary 
of  the  society  had  already  begun  to  receive 
calls  for  help.  A  mechanic  had  written  from 
South  Boston  asking  us  to  see  his  wife’s  auto¬ 
matic  writing,  and  a  farmer  had  come  down 
from  Conco^  to  tell  us  of  a  haunted  house 
and  the  mysterious  rappings  on  its  walls. 
Almost  in  a  day  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
illusory  side  of  Ufe.” 

SHADOW  WORLD  CLOSE  TO  NORMAL  UFE 

“W'hy  illusory?”  asked  Brierly. 

“Let  us  call  it  that  for  the  present,”  I 
answered.  “Among  those  who  wrote  to  us 
was  a  woman  from  Lyim,  whose  daughter  had 
developed  strange  powers.  Her  account,  so 
straightforward  and  so  precise,  determined 
us  to  investigate  the  case.  Therefore,  our 
secretary  (a  young  clergyman)  and  I  took  the 
train  for  Lynn  one  autunm  afternoon.  We 
foimd  Mrs.  Jones  living  in  a  small,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  frame  house  standing  hard  against  the 
sidewalk,  and  through  the  parlor  windows, 
while  we  awaited  the  psychic,  I  could  watch 
an  endless  line  of  derby  hats  as  the  town’s 
mechanics  plodded  by — incessant  reminders 
of  the  practical,  hard-headed  worid  that  filled 
the  street.  This  was  indeed  a  typical  case. 
In  half  an  hour  we  were  all  sitting  about 
the  table  in  a  dim  light,  with  the  dear,  sweet 
old  lady  talking  to  ‘Charley,’  her  ‘polter¬ 
geist’ - ” 

“What  is  that,  please?”  asked  Mrs.  Quigg. 

“The  word  means  a  rollicking  spirit  who 
throws  things  about  I  did  not  value  what 
happened  at  this  sitting,  for  the  conditions 
were  all  the  psychic’s  own.  By  the  way,  she 
was  a  large,  blonde,  strapping  girl  of  twenty  or 
so — one  of  the  mill-hands — not  in  the  least  the 
sickly,  morbid  creature  I  had  expected  to  see. 
As  I  say,  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  make 
what  took  place  of  no  scientific  value,  and  I 
turned  in  no  report  upon  it;  but  it  was  all  very 
curious.” 

“  What  happened ?  Don’t  skip,”  bade  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

“Oh,  the  table  rapped  and  heaved  and  slid 
about.  A  chair  crawled  to  my  lap  and  at 
last  to  the  top  of  the  table,  apparently  of  its 
own  motion.  A  little  rocking-chair  moved  to 
and  fro  precisely  as  if  some  one  were  sitting  in 
it,  and  so  on.  It  was  all  unconvincing  at  the 
time,  but  as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  after 
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}  years  of  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think 

j  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  genuine.  And  this 

I  brings  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Quigg  and  to  any 

>  other  doubter,  that  you  have  only  to  step  aside 

i  into  silence  and  shadow  and  wait  for  a 

I  moment — and  the  bewildering  will  happen, 

!  or  you  will  imagine  it  to  happen.  I  will  agree 

,  i  to  furnish  from  this  company  a  medium  that 

I  will  astonish  even  our  materialistic  friend 

i  Miller.” 

,  There  was  a  loud  outcry — ‘‘What  do  you 

i  mean?  Ejcplain  yourself!” 


I 

1 

\ 

i 


A  PSYCHIC  SOCTETY  FORMED 

‘‘lam  perfectly  certain  that  if  this  company 
will  sit  as  I  direct  for  twenty-one  days  at  the 
same  hour,  in  the  same  room,  imder  the  same 
conditions,  events  will  follow  that  will  not 
merely  amaze  but  scare  some  of  you;  and  as 
for  you,  Mrs.  Quigg,  you  who  are  so  certain 
that  nothing  ever  happens,  you  will  be  the 
first  to  turn  pale  with  awe.” 

‘‘Try  me!  I  am  wild  to  be  ‘shown.’  ” 

Harris  was  not  so  boastful.  ‘‘  You  mean,  of 
course,  that  some  of  these  highly  cultured 
ladies  would  develop  hysteria?  ” 

‘‘  I  am  not  naming  the  condition;  I  only  say 
that  I  have  seen  some  very  hard-headed  and 
self-contained  people  cut  strange  capers. 
The  trance  and  ‘impersonation’  usually  come 
first.” 

“Let’s  do  it!”  cried  out  Miss  Brush.  “It 
would  be  such  fun!  ” 

“You’d  be  the  first  to  ‘go  off,’”  said  I, 
banteringly. 

Harris  agreed.  “She  is  neuropathic.” 

“I  propose  we  start  a  psychic  society  here 
and  now,”  said  Cameron.  “  I’ll  be  president, 
Mrs.  Quigg  secretary,  and  Garland  can  be  the 
director  of  the  awful  rites.  Miss  Brush,  you 
shall  be  the  ‘mejura.’  ” 

“  I  accept  the  arrangement  provided  you  do 
not  hold  me  responsible  for  any  ill  effects,”  I 
said.  “  It’s  ticklish  business.” 

“Is  the  house  ready  for  the  question?” 
asked  Cameron. 

“Aye,  aye!”  shouted  every  one  pres¬ 
ent. 

“The  society  is  formed,”  announced 
Cameron.  “As  president,  I  suggest  a  sitting 
right  now.  How  about  it.  Garland?” 

“Certainly!”  I  answered,  “for  I  have  an 
itching  in  my  thumbs  that  tells  me  something 
witching  this  way  comes.” 

The  guests  rose  in  a  flutter  of  pleased  ex¬ 
citement,  while  I  busied  myself  arranging  my 
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properties.  “The  first  requisite  is  a  sma| 
table - ” 

“Why  a  table?”  asked  Mrs.  Quigg.  .  i 

“  It  will  help  us  to  concentrate  our  minds, 
and  it  will  also  furnish 'a  convenient  place  to 
rest  our  hands,”  1  replied  pacifically.  “We 
may  also  require  a  pencil  and  a  pad.” 

Miller  was  on  his  dignity.  “I  decline 
to  sit  at  a  table  in  this  foolish  way.  I 
look  on  in  lonely  grandeur.” 

The  others  were  eager  to  “sit  in,”  as  young 
Howard  called  it,  and  soon  nine  of  us  were 
seated  about  a  little  mahogany  table.  Brierlj 
was  very  serious.  Miss  Brush  ecstatic,  and 
Mrs.  Harris  rather  nervous. 

I  was  careful  to  prepare  them  all  for  failure. 
“This  is  only  a  trial  sitting,  you  know,  merelj 
to  get  our  hands  in,”  I  vained. 

“  Must  we  keep  stilt  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no !  You  may  talk,  if  you  do  so  quiet¬ 
ly.  Please  touch  fingers,  so  as  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit.  I  don’t  think  it  really  necessary, 
but  it  sometimes  helps  to  produce  the  proper  [ 
mental  state;  singing  softly  also  tends  to  har¬ 
monize  the  ‘conditions,’  as  the  professionals 
say.  Don’t  argue  and  don’t  be  too  eager. 

Lean  back  and  rest.  Take  a  passive  attitude  \ 
toward  the  whole  problem.  I  find  it  very 
restful.  Harris,  will  you  turn  down  the  lights 
before - ” 

“There!”  said  Miller,  “the  hocus-pocus 
begins.  Why  not  perform  in  the  light?” 

“Subdued  light  will  bring  the  proper  nega¬ 
tive  and  inward  condition  s(x>ner,”  I  replied. 

WATTING  FOR  “THE  GUIDES” 

“Now  will  some  one  sing  ‘Annie  Laurie,’ or 
any  other  sweet,  low  song?  Let  us  get  into 
genial,  receptive  mood.  Miller,  you  retire 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room.” 

In  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little,  Mrs. 
Farris  started  the  dear  old  melody,  and  all  | 
joined  in,  producing  a  soft  and  lulling  chorus.  L 

At  the  ejid  of  the  song  I  asked  matter-of-  " 
factly:  “Are  the  conditions  right?  Arc  we 
sitting  right?” 

Mrs.  Quigg  sharply  queried,  “Whom 
are  you  talking  to?” 

“The  ‘guides,’”  I  answered. 

“The  ‘guides!’”  she  exclaimed.  “Do  you  | 
believe  in  the  guides? ” 

“  I  believe  in  the  belief  of  the  guides,”  was  j 
my  cryptic  rejoinder.  “Sing  again,  please.”  ji 

I  really  had  no  faith  in  the  conditions  of  ij 
the  circle.  But  for  the  joke  of  it  I  kept  my 
sitters  in  place  for  nearly  an  hour  by  dint 
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of  pretending  to  hear  creakings  and  to 
feel  throbbings,  until  at  last  little  Miss 
Brush  became  very  deeply  concerned.  “I 
feel  them  too,”  she  declared.  “Did  some 
one  blow  on  my  hands?  I  felt  a  cold  wave.” 

Harris  got  up  abruptly.  “  I’ll  join  Miller,” 
said  he.  “This  tomfoolery  is  too  idiotic  for 
me.” 

Cameron  followed,  and  Mrs.  Quigg  also 
rose.  “I’ll  go  with  you,”  she  said  decidedly. 

I  was  willing  to  quit  too,  but  Mrs.  Karris 
and  Miss  Brush  pleaded  vnth  me  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

.  “Close  up  the  circle,  then.  Probably 
Harris  was  the  hoodoo.  Things  will  happen 
now,”  I  said  briskly,  though  still  without  any 
faith  in  the  experiment. 

Hardly  had  Harris  left  the  table  when 
a  shudder  passed  over  Mrs.  Harris,  her  head 
lifted,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dolly?”  whispered 
Mrs.  Cameron.  “ Do  you  feel  faint? ” 

AMAZING  DEVELOPMENTS 

“Don’t  be  alarmed  I  Mrs.  Harris  is  only 
passing  into  a  sleep.  Not  a  word,  Harris!” 
1  said  wamingly.  “Please  move  farther 
away.” 

In  the  dusky  light  the  faces  of  all  the  women 
looked  suddenly  blanched  and  strange  as  Mrs. 
Harris  seized  upon  the  table  with  her  hands, 
shaking  it  hard  from  side  to  side.  The  table 
seemed  to  wake  to  diabolic  energy  under  her 
palms.  This  was  an  unexpected  developn 
ment,  and  I  was  much  interested. 

“Sing  again,”  I  commanded  softly. 

As  they  sang,  Mrs.  Karris  withdrew  her 
hands  from  the  table  and  sat  rigidly  erect,  yet 
with  a  peaceful  look  upon  her  face.  At  len^h 
one  hand  lifted  and  dropped  limply  upon  the 
table.  “  It  wants  to  write,”  said  I.  “  Where 
is  the  pad?  I  have  a  pencil.” 

As  I  put  a  pencil  under  the  hand,  it  was 
seized  in  a  very  singular  way,  and  almost 
instantly  Mrs.  Cameron  gasped,  “That’s  very 
strange!” 

“Hush!”  said  I.  “Wait!” 

Holding  the  pencil  in  all  its  fingers  as  a 
crippled  person’s  might  do,  the  hand  crept  over 
the  paper  and  at  last,  after  writing  several 
lines,  stopped  and  lay  laxly  open.  I  passed 
the  pad  to  Brieriy.  “Read  it  aloud,”  I 
said. 

“  Sant,  be  not  skeptical.  Believe  and  you  will  be 
happier.  Life  is  only  the  minutest  sefonent  of  the 
great  circle.  “  Ma«tdi.” 


“My  father!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron. 
“Let  me  see  the  writing.”  Brieriy  handed 
the  pad  to  her.  She  sta!!^  in  blank  wonder. 

“  It  is  his  exact  signature — and  Dolly  held  the 
pen  just  as  he  did — he  was  paralyz^  toward 
the  last — and  could  only  write - ” 

“Look!  it’s  moving  again,”  I  exclaimed. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  A  PAINTER 

The  hand  caught  up  the  pencil  and,' holding 
it  in  a  peculiar  way,  began  moving  it  in 
the  air.  Brieriy,  who  sat  opposite,  trans¬ 
lated  these  movements.  “She  is  drawing 
in  the  air.  She  is  sketching  the  outline  of 
a  boat.  See  how  she  measures  and  plumbs 
her  lines?  Are  you  addressing  me?”  he 
asked  of  Mrs.  ITarris. 

The  sleeper  nodded. 

“  Can’t  you  write  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Can’t  you 
speak?” 

A  low  gurgle  in  the  throat  was  the  only 
answer  at  the  moment,  but  after  a  few  trials 
a  husky  whisper  began  to  be  heard.  “  I  will 
try,”  she  said,  and  suddenly  began  to  chuckle, 
rolling  upon  one  hip  and  throwing  one  foot 
over  the  other  like  a  man  taking  an  easy  atti¬ 
tude.  She  now  held  the  pencil  like,  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  laughing  again  with  such  generous  tone 
that  the  other  women  recoiled.  Then  she 
spoke.  “You  know — San  Remo — Sands,” 
came  brokenly  from  her  lips. 

“Sands?”  queried  the  painter;  “who  is 
Sands?” 

“Sands — San  Remo — boats.” 

The  painter  was  puzzled.  “I  don’t  re¬ 
member  any  Sands  at  San  Remo.  It  must  be 
some  student  I  knew  in  Paris.  Is  that  what 
you  mean?” 

\Irs.  Harris  violently  nodded.  As  abruptly 
as  it  came,  this  action  left  her,  and  then  slowly, 
imperceptibly,  a  look  of  ineffable  maternal 
sweetness  came  into  her  face;  she  seemed  to 
cradle  a  tiny  babe  upon  her  arm.  At  last  she 
sighed,  “Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  Oh,  the  pity, 
the  pity  of  it!” 

For  a  minute  we  sat  in  silence,  so  com¬ 
pelling  were  her  gesture  and  her  tone.  At 
last  I  asked,  “Has  any  one  here  lost  a  little 
child?” 

Mrs.  Cameron  spoke  hesitatingly.  “Yes 
— I  lost  a  little  baby — ^years  ago.” 

“She  is  addressing  you — perhaps.” 

Mrs.  Harris  did  not  respond  to  this 
suggestion,  but  changed  into  a  rollicking 
girl  of  common  fiber.  “Hello,  Sally!”  she 
cri^  out,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  stared  at  her 
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in  blank  dismay  as  she  asked:  Are  you 
talking  to  me?” 

“You  bet  I  am,  you  old  bag  o’  wool.  Re¬ 
member  Geny?  Remember  die  night  on  the 
door-step?  Ooo!  but  it  was  cold!  You  were 
to  blame.” 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  THE  MESSAGES 

“What  is  she  talking  about?”  I  asked,  see¬ 
ing  that  hirs.  Cameron  was  reluctant  to  an¬ 
swer  this  challenge. 

“She  seems  to  be  impersonating  an  old 

classmate  of  mine  at  college - ” 

“That’s  what!”  broke  in  the  voice. 

Mrs.  Cameron  went  on:  “Her  name  was 
Eugenia  Hull - ” 

“Is  yet,”  laughed  the  voice.  “Same  old 
I  sport.  Couldn’t  hnd  any  man  good  enough. 

I  You  didn’t  like  me,  but  no  matter;  I  want  to 
t  tell  you  that  you’re  in  danger  of  fire.  Don’t 

'  play  with  fire.  Be  careful  of  fire - ” 

i  Again  a  calm  fell  upon  the  psychic’s  delicate 

'  and  sensitive  face,  and  the  hand  once  more 
slowly  closed  upon  the  pencil. 

“My  father  again!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cameron.  “How  could  Dolly  have  known 
that  he  held  his  pen  in  just  that  way?  She 
never  saw  him.” 

“Do  not  place  too  much  value  on  such 
performances,”  I  cautioned.  “  She  has  prob¬ 
ably  heard  you  describe  it.  Or  she  might 
have  taken  it  out  of  your  subconscious 
mind.” 

The  pencil  dropped.  The  hand  lifted. 
The  form  of  the  sleeper  expanded  with 
power.  Her  face  took  on  benignity  and  lofty 
serenity.  She  rose  slowly,  impressively,  and 
with  her  hand  upraised  in  a  peculiar  gesture, 
laid  a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  her  hostess. 
There  was  so  much  of  sweetness  and  toler¬ 
ance  in  her  face,  so  much  of  dignity  and 
power  in  every  movement  that  I  was  moved  to 
applaud  the  actress.  As  we  all  sat  thus, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  figure  that  seemed  to 
tower  above  us,  Mrs.  Cameron  whispered: 
“Why,  it  is  Bbhop  Blank!  That  is  exactly 
the  way  he  held  his  hand — his  robe !  ” 

“  Is  it  the  bishop?”  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Harris  bowed  and  in  solemn  answer 
spoke.  “Tell  James  all  will  yet  be  well,”  she 
.  said  and,  making  the  sign  of  blessing  once 
more,  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

Voice  succeeded  voice,  almost  without 
pause.  The  sweet  mother  with  the  child,  the 
painter  of  San  Remo,  the  jovial  and  slangy 
giri,  the  commanding  and  majestic  figure  of 


the  bishop,  all  returned  repeatedly,  in  be¬ 
wildering  mixture,  dropping  away  with  dis¬ 
appointing  suddeimess.  And  yet  each  time 
the  messages  grew  a  little  more  definite,  a 
little  more  coherent,  imtil  at  last  they  all 
cleared  up,  and  this  in  opposition  to  our 
thought,  to  our  first  interpretations.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  painter  was  not  named 
“Sands,”  but  “Felipi,”  and  that  he  was  only 
trying  to  tell  Brierly  t^t  to  succeed  he  should 
paint  rocks  and  sands  and  (dd  boats  at  San 
Remo.  “Pauline,”  the  woman  who  had 
seemed  to  hold  a  babe,  was  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  who  had  died  in  childbirth.  And. 
then  swiftly,  unaccountably,  all  these  gentle 
or  genial  influences  were  scattered  as  if  by 
something  hellish,  something  diabolic.  The 
face  of  the  sweet  little  woman  became  fiend¬ 
ish  in  line.  Her  lips  snaiied,  her  hands 
clawed  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  out  of  her 
mouth  came  a  hoarse  imprecation. '  “  I’ll  tear 
your  heart  out!”  she  snaried.  “I’ll  kill  you 
soul  and  body — I’ll  rip  you  limb  from  limb!” 
We  all  sat  in  amazement  and  wonder.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  suddenly  gone  insane. 

'  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound  astonish¬ 
ment.  I  had  never  met  Mrs.  Harris  before, 
but  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  very  evidently  a  woman  of  cul¬ 
ture.  I  could  not  think  her  so  practised  a 
joker  as  to  be  “putting  this  on.” 

A  GHASTLY  IMPERSONATION 

>Vlule  still  we  sat  in  silence,  another  voice 
uttered  a  wail  of  infinite  terror  and  despair. 
“/  didn’t  do  it!  Don’t  kill  me!  It  was  not 
my  work.”  And  then  still  more  horrible  to 
bear,  a  sound  like  the  gur^ng  blood  came 
from  the  sleeper’s  lips,  mixed  with  babbled, 
frantic  words.  I  had  a  vivid  impression  that 
she  was  impersonating  some  one  with  his 
throat  cut.  Her  grimaces  were  disgusting. 
The  women  shiver^  with  honw.  Then  her 
face  changed;  the  hideous  mask  became  white, 
rigid,  exalted  terror.  Her  arms  were  drawn 
back  as  if  tied  at  the  elbow  behind  her  back. 
Her  head  was  uplifted,  and  in  a  low,  monoto¬ 
nous,  hushed  voice  she  prayed:  “Lord  Jesus, 
recdve - ” 

A  gasping,  gurgling  cry  cut  short  her 
prayer,  and  with  tongue  protruding  from  her 
mouth,  she  presented  such  a  picture  of  a 
strangling  woman  that  a  conception  of  what 
it  all  meant  came  to  me.  “She’s  imper¬ 
sonating  a  woman  on  the  scaffold,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “She  has  shown  us  a  murder  and 
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now  she  is  depicting  an  execution.  ,  Is  it  Mrs. 
R.  of  Vermont?”  I  asked. 

She  nodded  slowly.  “  Save  me !  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

”  Waken  her,  please.  Don’t  let  her  do  that 
any  more,”  pleaided  Mrs.  Cameron  in  poign¬ 
ant  distress. 

”  Yes,”  said  Harris,  who  had  been  watching 
his  wife  in  amazement,  “it’s  time  to  stop 
this.” 

Thereupon,  taking  Mrs.  Harris’s  hand,  I 
said  sharply:  “That  is  enoughl  Wake! 
Wake!''  In  answer  to  my  command,  she 
ceased  to  groan.  Her  face  smoothed  out, 
and  with  a  bewildered  smile  she  opened  her 
eyes.  “What  are  you  saying?  Have  I  been 
adeep?” 

“  You  have,  indeed,”  I  replied,  “  and  you’ve 
disclosed  a  deal  of  dubious  family  history. 
How  do  you  feel?” 

DANGER  TO  NOVICES 

“I  feel  very  funny  around  my  neck,”  she 
answered  wonderingly.  “What  have  you 
been  doing  to  me?”  She  rubbed  her  throat. 
“  My  neck  feels  as  if  it  had  a  band  round  it, 
and  my  tongue  seems  swollen.  What  have 
you  bcCT  about?” 

I  held  up  a  warning  hand  to  the  others. 
“You  went  off  into  a  quiet  little  trance,  that’s 
all.  I  was  mistaken.  You  were  the  psychic, 
instead  of  Miss  Brush.” 

As  we  stood  thus  confronting  one  another, 
Mrs. Cameron  came  between  us,  saying,  “Do 
you  know,  Pauline  came  and  talked  with 


At  the  word  Pauline  the  spell  seemed  to  fall 
again  over  the  bright  spirit  of  Mrs.  Harris. 
Her  eyelids  droo{^,  her  limbs  lost  their 
power,  and  she  sank  into  her  chair  as  before, 
a  helpless  victim,  apparently,  to  the  hidden 
forces.  For  a  moment  I  was  at  a  loss.  I 
could  not  bdieve  that  she  was  deceiving  us, 
but  it  was  possible  that  she  was  deceiving  her¬ 
self.  “In  either  case,  she  must  be  brought 
out  of  this,”  I  decided,  and  putting  my  hands 
on  her  shoulders  I  said:  “If  there  is  any  ‘con¬ 
trol’  here,  let  them  stop  this.  We  want  no 
more  of  it.  Stop  it!” 

My*  command  was  again  obeyed,  and  the 
psychic  slowly  came  b^k  to  herself,  and  as 
she  did  so  I  said  wamingly  to  Mrs.  Cameron: 
"  Do  not  utter  another  word  of  this  in  Mrs. 
Harris’s  presence.  She  seems  to  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  hypnotic  influence,  and  I  think 
she  had  better  go  out  into  the  air  at  once.” 


And  turning  to  the  others,  I  added:  “You 
see,  this  is  not  a  game  for  novices  to  play  at.” 

Harris,  who  had  been  studying  his  wife  with 
half-humorous  intentness,  now  took  com¬ 
mand.  “  If  you’ve  been  shamming,  you  need 
discipline;  and  if  you  haven’t,  you  need  a 
doctor.  I  think  we’ll  go  home  and  have  it 
out,”  he  added,  as  he  led  her  away. 

No  sooner  were  the  Harrises  out  of  the  door 
than  the  women  of  the  party  fell  upon  me. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Garland?” 
asked  Mrs.  Cameron. 

“If  Mrs.  Harris  were  not  a  lady,  and  if  I 
had  not  seen  other  performances  of  the  same 
sort,  I  should  instantly  say  that  she  was  hav¬ 
ing  her  joke  with  us.  But  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  to  take  it  altogether 
lightly.  That’s  the  way  this  investigating 
goes.  One  thing  corroborates  another.  ‘  Im¬ 
personation’  on  the  part  of  a  public  medium 
may  mean  nothing — on  the  part  of  a  psychic 
like  Mrs.  Harris  it  means  a  very  great  deal. 
In  support  of  this,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  similar 
case.  I  have  a  friend,  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
woman,  and  of  keen  intelligence,  whose  ‘stunt,’ 
as  she  laughingly  calls  it,  is  to  impersonate 
nameless  and  suffering  spirits  who  have  been 
hurled  into  outer  darkness  by  reason  of  their 
own  misdeeds  or  by  some  singular  chance  of 
their  taking  off.  My  friend  seems  to  be  able 
in  some  way  to  free  these  poor  ‘earth-bound 
souls’  and  send  them  flying  upward  to  some 
heaven.  It’s  all  very  creepy,”  I  added. 

“Oh,  delightful!  Let  it  be  very  creepy,” 
called  Mrs.  Quigg. 

SENSATIONS  DURING  A  TRANCE 

“To  begin  with,  my  friend  is  as  keen-eyed, 
as  level-headed  as  any  woman  I  know-^e 
last  person  in  the  world  to  be  taken  for  a 
‘sensitive.’  I  had  never  suspected  it  in  her; 
but  one  night  she  laughingly  admitted  having 
been  ‘in  the  work’  at  one  time,  and  I  begged 
for  a  sitting.  We  were  dining  at  her  house — 
Jack  Ross,  a  Miss  Wilcox,  and  I,  all  intimate 
friends  of  hers,  and  she  consented.  After 
sitting  a  few  minutes  she  turned  to  me  and 
said:  ‘My  guide  is  here.  Be  sure  to  keep 
near  me;  don’t  let  me  fall.’  She  still  spoke 
in  a  humorous  tone. 

“‘You  see,’  she  explained,  ‘I  seem  to  leave 
the  body  and  to  withdraw  a  little  distance 
above  my  chair.  From  this  height  I  survey 
my  material  sdf,  which  seems  to  be  animated 
by  an  entirely  alien  influence.  Sometimes 
my  body  is  moved  by  these  forces  to  rise  and 
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walk  about  the  room.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  some  friend  to  follow  close 
behind  me,  for  between  the  going  of  “the 
spirit”  and  the  return  of  my  “astral  self” 
there  lies  an  appreciable  interval  when  my 
body  is  as  limp  as  an  empty  sack.  I  came 
very  near  having  a  bad  fall  once.’” 

“  In  a  few  moments  a  change  came  over  her 
face.  She  sank  into  a  curious  negative  state 
between  trance  and  reverie.  Her  Ups  parted, 
and  a  soft  voice  came  from  them.  She  spoke 
to  Miss  Wilcox,  who  sat  opposite  her:  ‘Sister 
— I  am  very  happy.  I  am  surrounded  by 
children.  It  is  b^utiful  here  in  the  happy 
vaUey — warm  and  golden — and  oh,  the  merry 
chUdren!’” 

NAMELESS  WANDERING  “SPIRITS” 

“  Miss  Wilcox  was  deeply  moved  by  this 
message  and  for  a  moment  could  not  reply. 
At  length  she  recovered  her  voice  and  asked, 
‘Are  you  speaking  to  me?’ 

“‘Yes.  I  am  worried  about  mother.  She 
b  sick.  Go  to  her.  She  needs  help.  Good- 
by!’  The  smile  faded;  my  friend’s  face  re¬ 
sumed  its  impersonal  cdnL 

“‘Did  you  recognize  the  spirit?’  I  asked. 

“Miss  Wilcox  hesitated,  but  at  last  said: 
‘My  sister  was  active  in  the  work  of  caring 
for  orphan  children.  But  that  proves  noth¬ 
ing.  Anna  may  have  known  it — there  b  no 
test  in  thb.  It  may  be  only  mind-reading.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  quite  right,’  I  replied.  ‘  But  the 
message  concerning  your  mother  can  be 
tested,  can  it  not?’ 

“At  this  moment  the  face  of  the  psychic 
'squared,  and  a  deep,  slow  voice  came  pulsing 
forth.  ‘  Why  do  you  wilfuUy  blind  your  eyes  ? 
The  truth  wiU  prevail.  Mystery  is  all  about 
you.  Why  doubt  that  which  would  comfort 
you?’ 

“‘Who  are  you?’  I  inquired. 

“‘I  am  Theodore  Parker,  the  psychic’s 
contitd,’  was  the  answer. 

“Soon  after  thb  my  friend  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled.  ‘Do  you  know  what  you’ve 
said?’  I  asked.  ‘I  always  have  a  dim 
notion  what  b  going  on,’  she  answered, 
‘but  how  I  do  it  I  don’t  know.  It  b  just 
the  same  when  I  write  automatically.  I 
know  when  1  do  it,  but  1  can’t  see  the 
coimection  between  my  own  mind  and  the 
writing.’ 

“  She  now  passed  into  aiiodier  period  of  im¬ 
mobility  and  so  sat  for  a  long  time.  Suddenly 
her  face  hardened,  became  coarse,  common. 


vicious  in  line.  Flinging  out  her  hand,  she 
struck  me  in  the  breast.  ‘  What  do  you  want 
of  me?’  she  demanded,  in  the  voice  of  a  har¬ 
ridan.  ‘What  are  you  all  doing  here? 
You’re  a  nice  lot  of  foob.’ 

“  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  You  know  who  I  am,’  she  answered  with 
a  hoarse  laugh.  ‘A  sweet  bunch  you  are! 
Where  is  Jim?’ 

“  ‘  Does  any  one  recognize  this  “  party  ”  ?  ’  I 
asked.  ‘  Ross,  this  must  be  one  of  your  set.’ 

“Ross  laughed,  and  the  ‘influence,’  thrust¬ 
ing  her  face  close  to  his,  blurted  out  mena¬ 
cingly:  ‘Don’t  know  me,  hey?  Well,  here 
I  am.  I  wanted  a  show  and  they  let  me  in. 
What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it?  ’ 

“  ‘I  reckon  you  lit  in  the  wrong  dooryard,’  I 
replied; ‘nobody  knows  you  here.  Skiddool’ 

“She  made  an  ugly  face  at  me  and  struck 
at  me  with  her  claw-like  hand.  ‘I’d  like  to 
smash  you.’ 

“‘Good-by,*  said  I.  ‘Get  out!’  and  she 
was  gone. 

“Before  a  word  could  be  spoken,  a  look  of 
hopeless,  heart-piercing  woe  came  over  my 
friend’s  face.  She  began  to  moan  and  wTing 
her  hands  most  piteously.  ‘Oh,  where  am 
I?’  she  wailed.  ‘It  is  so  cold,  so  cold!  So 
cold  and  dark!  Won’t  somebody  help  me? 
Oh,  help  me!’ 

“I  gently  asked:  ‘Who  are  you?  Can’t 
you  teU  us  your  name?’ 

“‘Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I  can’t  tell,’  moaned 
the  voice.  ‘  It’s  all  so  dark  and  cold  and  lone¬ 
ly.  Please  tell  me  where  I  am.  I’ve  lost  my 
name.  All  is  so  dark  and  cold.  Oh,  pity  me! 
Let  me  come  in.  Let  me  feel  your  light.  I’m 
freezing!  Oh,  pity  me.  I’m  so  lonely.  It’s 
so  dark.’ 

“‘Come  in,’ I  said.  ‘We  will  hdp  you.’ 

“The  hands  of  the  psychic  crept  timidly  up 
my  arm  and  touched  my  cheek.  ‘Thank  you! 
Thank  you!  Oh,  the  cheer!  Oh,  theli^t!’ 
she  cried  ecstatically.  ‘I  see!  I  know! 
Good-by!’  and  with  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  the 
voice  ceased. 

“I  can  hardly  express  to  you  the  vivid  and 
3ret  somber  impression  this  made  upon  me. 
It  was  as  if  a  diilled  and  weary  bird,  having 
winged  its  way  into  a  warm  room  from  the 
winter’s  midnight,  had  been  heartened  and 
invigorated,  and  had  rushed  away  confident 
and  swift  to  the  sun-lands  of  the  South. 

“  One  by  one  other  ‘  earth-bound  soub  ’  who 
were  unable  to  find  their  way  upward  came 
into  our  ken  like  chilled  and  desperate  bats 
condemned  to  whirl  in  endless  outw  dark- 
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ness  and  silence — poor  abortive,  anomalous 
shadows  whose  voices  pleaded  piteously  for 
release. 

“  Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  suffering  all 
the  terrors  of  the  danrned,  and  as  they 
moaned  and  pleaded  for  light,  the  lovely  face 
of  my  friend  was  convulsed  with  agony  and 
her  hands  fluttered  about  like  wounded  birds. 
Singular  conception!  Wonderful  power  of 
suggestion  I 

“At  length,  with  a  glad  cry,  the  last  of 
these  blind  souls  saw,  sighed  witii  happiness, 
and  seemed  to  vanish  upward,  as  if  into 
some  unfathomable,  fourth-dimension  heaven. 
Then  the  sweet  first  spirit,  the  woman  with 
the  glad  children,  returned  to  say  to  Miss 
Wilcox,  ‘Be  happy — George  is  coming  back 
to  you.’ 

“After  she  passed,  m)  friend  opened  her 
eyes  as  before,  clearly,  smilingly,  and  said, 
‘F ave  you  had  enough?’ 

“  ‘  Plenty,’  said  I.  ‘  You  nearly  took  my  eye 
out  in  your  dramatic  fervor.  I  must  say  your 
ghosts  are  most  unhappy  creatures.’ 

“  She  became  very  serious.  ‘I  do  have  the 
worst  collection  of  “influences.”  My  work 
is  purely  philanthropic,  so  Theodore  Parker 
us^  to  teU  mother.  It  was  my  duty,  he  said, 
to  comfort  the  cheerless,  to  liberate  the  earth- 
bound.  That’s  why  I  gave  it  up.  It  got  to 
be  too  dreadful.  We  never  could  tell  what 
would  come  next.  Miirderers  and  barn¬ 
burners  and  every  other  acoirsed  spirit 
seemed  to  be  privileged  to  come  into  my  poor 
empty  house  and  abuse  it,  although  Parker 
and  his  band  promised  to  protect  me.  I 
stopped  it.  I  will  not  sit  again,’  she  said 
curtly.  ‘I  don’t  like  it.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  be  dominated  by  one’s  dead  friends, 
or  the  dead  friends  of  one’s  friends,  but  to  be 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  all  the  demons  and 
suicides  and  miscreants  of  the  other  world  is 
intolerable.  And  if  I  am  not  dominated  by 
dead  people,  I  fear  I  am  acting  in  response  to 
the  minds  of  vicious  living  people,  and  I  don’t 
like  that.  It’s  a  dreadful  feeling — can’t  you 
see  it  is? — ^this  being  open  to  every  wandering 
gust  of  passion.  Don’t  ask  me  to  sit  again, 
and  please  don’t  let  my  friends  know  of  my 
"gift.”’ 

"Of  course  we  promised,  but  the  effect  of 
that  sitting  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  By  the 
way,  Miss  Wilcox  ’phoned  and  proved  the 


truth  of  her  message.  Her  mother  really  was 
ill  and  in  need  of  her.” 

As  I  closed  this  story  Cameron  said:  “  Gar¬ 
land,  you  tell  that  as  if  you  believed  in  it.” 

“I  certainly  do  believe  in  my  friend.  She  is 
quite  certain  that  she  is  controlled  by  those 
‘on  the  other  side.’  You  may  call  it  hysteria, 
somnambulism,  hypnotism,  anything  you  like, 
but  that  certain  people  are  moved  subcon¬ 
sciously  to  impersonate  the  dead  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe.  However,  ‘impersonation’ 
is  the  least  convincing  (from  my  point  of  view) 
of  all  the  phases  of  mediumship.  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  it  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation.  You  are  still  in  the  tattered 
fringes  of  ‘  spiritism  ’  even  when  you  have  seen 
all  that  impersonation  can  show  you.” 

PLANS  FOR  THE  NEXT  MEETING 

“  As  I  told  you  at  beginning,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  these  elusive 
‘facts,’  and  it  chances  that  a  practised  though 
non-professional  psychic  with  whom  I  have 
held  many  baffling  sittings,  is  in  the  city.  I 
may  be  able  to  induce  her  to  sit  for  us.” 

“Oh,  do,  do!”  cried  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
Miss  Brush  together. 

“Who  is  she?”  asked  Miller. 

“I’ll  tell  you  more  about  her — next  time,” 

I  said  tantalizingly.  “She  is  very  puzzling,  I 
assureyou.  When  and  where  shall  we  meet?” 

“Here,”  said  Cameron  promptly.  “I’m 
getting  interested.  Bring  on  your  marvels.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Miller,  and  his  mouth  shut  like 
a  steel  trap.  “  Bring  on  your  faker.  It  won’t 
take  us  long  to  expose  her  little  game.” 

“  Bigger  scientific  bigots  than  you  have  been 
conquered,”  I  answered.  “AJl  ri^t.  I’ll 
see  what  I  can  do.  We’ll  meet  one  week 
from  to-day.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cameron;  “come  for  dinner.” 

As  I  was  going  out,  Mrs.  Quigg  detained 
me.  “If  it  had  been  anybody  but  nice  little 
Mrs.  Farris  I  should  say  that  you  had  made 
this  all  up  between  you.  As  it  is,  I  guess  I’U 
have  to  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
thought  transference  and  hypnotism.  You 
were  her  control.** 

“That  will  serve  for  one  evening,”  I  re¬ 
torted.  “I’ll  make  you  doubt  the  existence 
of  matter  before  we  finish  this  series  of  sit¬ 
tings.”  And  vrith  this  we  parted. 


In  the  May  number,  Mr.  Garland  will  recount  further  experiments  in  "  The  Shmdow  Wortd.>> 
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All  the  signs  of  the  advancing  mind  of 
man  are  not  limited  to  his  works  in  and 
about  the  exact  sciences;  some  of  them  are 
reflected  in  the  slow  and  long-delayed  but 
certain  decline  of  his  affectations. 

Statesmanship,  for  instance.  Consider  how 
much  in  our  own  times  the  symbols  of 
this  delightful  but  tenuous  occupation  have 
changed!  That  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster 
with  the  protuberant  brow  of  solemn  care 
and  the  chin  thrust  down  inside  the  shirt 
collar,  how  deep  was  the  gloom  it  cast  upon 
two  generations  of  American  public  life! 

Scarcely  any  public  man  for  sixty  years  was 
free  from  its  baleful  influence  ;.if  a  governor 
or  a  senator  could  not  for  reasons  of  nature 
dig  his  chin  into  his  collar,  he  could  always 
wear  a  long  frock  coat,  or  stand  with  one 
hand  thrust  into  his  bosom,  or  look  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar.  These  were  the  badge 
and  attributes  of  office;  if  one  could  not  strut 
and  be  solemn  and  speak  with  a  long  pulled 
lip,  one  was  out  di  ffie  statesman  guild  and 
no  better  than  th^  people. 

I  have  known  a  man  to  sit  six  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  six  more  in  the 
Senate  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than 
his  ability  to  look  grand  and  sad.  Ingalls  once 
called  this  man  “a  vascular  and  gloomy 
chump.”  Nor  was  he  alone  in  these  glories, 
not  by  many!  The  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
United  States  has  often  resounded  with  the 
stately  tread  of  majestic  creatiues  as  dull  as  he; 
and  to  behold  the  average  governor  of  an  aver¬ 
age  state  ponderously  grinding  platitudes  or 
revealing  himself  to  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the 
inferior  peasantry  is  a  spectacle  ever  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  in  one’s  memory.  The  best  of  men  have 
fallen  unconsciously  into  these  posings  and 
pratings,  have  habituated  themselves  to  say 
“Ahl”  with  the  full  orotund,  have  learned  to 
shake  hands  as  if  conferring  a  favor  from  an 
incalculable  elevation,  and  have  practised  the 


like  foolish  tricks,  to  the  boundless  laughter 
of  the  gods  of  mirth  and  the  durable  grief  of 
the  judicious. 

But  here  is  a  man  that  has  been  for  nearly 
four  years  governor  c  f  a  great  state,  and  though 
he  has  accomplished  many  remarkable  things, 
made  history,  and  achieved  a  national  prom¬ 
inence,  there  is  about  him  no  more  trace  of 
the  pose  of  statesmanship  than  there  is  about 
the  gentleman  that  delivers  your  groceries. 
Beautiful  it  is  to  see  how  the  fusty  old  ideals 
of  the  greatness  of  office  seem  to  have  perished 
in  Jolm  Albert  Johnson,  Governor  of  Miime- 
sota.  If  one  may  judge  by  his  demeanor  and 
his  deeds,  he  is  a  type  of  a  new  kind  of  public 
servant,  and  one  immeasurably  better  fitted  to 
an  age  of  general  intelligence. 

There  is  reason  to  bi^eve  that  Governor 
Johnson  does  not  thinkhimself  peculiarly  great. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  no  time 
for  the  superstition  of  superiority.  He  acts  and 
talks  at  all  times  as  if  he  thought  himself  only 
the  hired  man  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
not  as  if  he  believed  high  heaven  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  because  of  his  surpassing  gifts 
and  powerful  intellect  to  tell  everybody  what 
to  do  about  everything.  He  acts  just  like  any 
other  hired  man.  It  seems  never  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  he  is  in  a  position  in  any 
way  superior  to  the  position  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens;  he  seems  only  to  think  that  he  has 
been  employed  by  the  state  to  do  a  certain  job, 
and  he  is  trying  to  do  it. 

As  an  example,  therefore,  of  a  wholly  new 
and  modem  idea  of  modem  office-holding  he 
would  seem  to  be  worth  observing,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  mentioned  as  a  promising  can¬ 
didate  for  President. 

He  is  in  other  ways  also  rather  different 
from  the  public  men  to  whom  we  have  been 
most  accustomed.  To  judge  by  results  (and 
some  other  things)  he  is  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  adroit,  and  most  successful  politicians 
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we  have  ever  had;  yet  there  is  about  him  none 
of  the  usual  signs  of  the  politician — signs  as 
certain  as  the  stamp  of  a  coin.  You  know 
how  the  politician  always  looks  at  you  as  if 
he  were  measuring  you  for  something;  you 
know  bow  you  can  always  bear  him  asl^g 
himself  what  he  can  get  out  of  you;  you  know, 
if  you  have  observed  these  human  comedies, 
how  furtive  and  wary  he  is;  how  he  looks  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye;  how  thin  is  the  mask 
of  bland  and  smug  cordiality  he  draws  over 
his  face;  how  terrihed  he  is  lest  he  should 
commit  himself  to  anything. 

Governor  Johnson  seems  to  show  none  of 
these  signs.  He  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  conc^;  he  can  talk  for  hours  and  hours 
in  a  perfectly  frank,  human  way,  never  say¬ 
ing  a  word  that  would  antagonize  a  South¬ 
ern  delegation  nor  scare  a  Wall  Street  reac¬ 
tionary,  and  yet  never  seeming  to  dodge  a 
thing.  You  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  a 
current  issue,  and  he  will  tell  you  with  as  much 
sign  of  trepidation  as  if  you  had  asked  the  time 
of  day.  If,  as  often  happens,  he  has  never 
considered  much  about  that  topic,  he  will  tell 
you  so.  He  thinks  wrong  on  many  subjects, 
but  so  far  he  seems  to  own  his  thoughts,  and 
to  utter  them  without  dreading  lest  there 
should  be  a  bomb  behind  each  word. 

Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  accom- 
I^sb  many  things  that,  with  the  ways  of  the 
old-time  statesman  or  the  old-time  politician, 
would  have  been  impossible;  there  is  in  his 
state  much  excellent  legislation  that  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  his  initiative  and  his  power  to  in¬ 
spire  a  belief  in  his  sincerity. 

We  need  not  join  the  chorus  of  Johnson 
eulo^ts  (from  whose  ranks  I  thus  early  de¬ 
clare  myself  aloof)  to  think  that  this  is  rather 
remarkable  and  worth  pondering  and  trying  to 
understand.  Because,  if  what  is  said  of  John 
Albert  Johason,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  be 
true,  and  the  methods  ascribed  to  him  are  to 
spread  or  become  common  in  our  happy  land, 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  remake  some  of 
our  ancient  customs  and  to  revise  our  most 
cherished  ideals  in  our  blessed  politics  and 
sacred  business.  A  governor  belonging  to 
one  political  party  who  can  induce  a  legisla¬ 
ture  of  another  and  a  hostile  party  to  follow, 
cheer,  and  esteem  him,  and  to  join  him  heart¬ 
ily  in  plans  for  new  and  advanced  legislation, 
ought  to  be  an  interesting  phenomenon  in 
politics  and  surely  may  be  a  power  for  good 
—if  he  will  dodge  out  of  Tariff  Mews,  Cleve¬ 
land  Court,  Minnesota  Street,  and  not  let  the 
corporations  get  him. 


Then  what  is  it  in  this  singular  person  that 
has  accomplished  these  wonders?  Many 
descriptions  of  him  you  have  read.  You 
know,  doubtless,  that  he  is  tall  and  spare  and 
angular  and  stoops  a  little;  that  he  is  no 
beauty  show;  that  his  mouth  and  nose  are 
large;  that  he  is  good-natured  and  unpreten¬ 
tious,  quiet  and  forceful;  and  all  these  things 
fail  to  give  you  any  clue  to  the  secret  of  Ids 
power. 

Of  course.  To  look  at  the  man  himself,  to 
study  him  at  close  range  would  give  no  such 
clue;  hence,  of  necessity,  description’s  art  is 
but  vain.  Come  and  talk  with  him.  We  go 
up  that  hill  in  St.  Paul  whereon,  in  the  mi^t 
of  repulsive  surroundings,  old  bill-boards  and 
old  rubbish,  stands  the  b^utiful  new  capitol 
of  Minnesota,  and  we  want  to  see  Governor 
Johnson.  Well,  walk  in  and  see  him,  then; 
any  one  can  do  that. 

There  he  sits  in  an  unconventional  attitude 
on  the  arm  of  a  chair  talking  to  a  visitor  in 
his  reception-room.  As  we  come  in,  he  extends 
the  hinges  of  his  long  form  and  stands  up. 
He  is  just  as  tall  as  he  has  been  painted  and 
has  just  the  same  slight  stoop;  but  he  is  lanker 
and  looks  more  the  student  and  less  the  man 
of  affairs.  He  is  quietly  attired  in  dark  gray, 
his  coat  is  wearing  shiny ;  he  evidently  think's 
little  of  dress,  and  you  have  a  vague  impres¬ 
sion  that  if  he  were  not  carefully  superintended 
by  a  good  wife  he  might  be  ne^gent  about  his 
appearance.  A  man  of  much  nervous  force, 
he  moves  about  restlessly  while  he  talks.  You 
must  observe  him  from  all  angles  to  have  him 
in  correct  perspective;  for  instance,  only  a 
side  view  reveals  the  b^t  things  in  his  rud¬ 
dy,  wholesome  face. 

He  is  clean-shaven  and  lean  about  the 
strong  jaws;  his  dark-brown  hair  is  growing 
a  little  thin,  and  at  times  is  much  rumpled  by 
an  eloquent  and  restless  hand;  he  has  a  good 
head,  not  quite  full  enough  in  some  places,  a 
rather  sensitive  mouth,  but  firm  enough,  a  long 
nose  (a  good  feature),  an  expression  perfectly 
frank  and  good-humored.  The  eyes  are  very 
fine,  clear,  and  steady,  blue,  but  too  dark,  to 
my  thinking — for  it  is  the  light-eyed  men  that 
tear  up  the  old  things  and  start  the  new;  out  of 
them  looks  the  man  vnth  a  certain  level,  com¬ 
posed,  and  candid  way  that  is  most  taking. 
He  has  good  hands,  good  teeth,  a  really  won¬ 
derful  voice  for  smoothness,  tone,  and  qual¬ 
ity,  and  a  manner  that  ought  to  make  him 
popular  in  any  democracy,  it  is  so  absolutely 
without  pose,  without  affectation,  without 
arrogance,  and  without  deference.  And  from 
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these  items  you  compose  an  impression  that  is 
undeniably  agreeable  and  at  once  calculated 
to  win  the  confidence  of  any  man. 

To  be  sure,  you  must  allow  something  to 
race  and  descent.  Strong  virtues  abide  in 
the  Scandinavian  blood.  This  way  Gover¬ 
nor  Johnson  has  of  meeting  you  eye  to  eye, 
so  frankly  human  and  so  friendly,  is  nothing 
assumed  nor  acted;  he  cannot  help  it.  The 
typical  Scandinavian  makes  friends  mth 
everybody;  there  is  no  hospitality  like  Scan¬ 
dinavian  hospitality.  This  man  is  Scan¬ 
dinavian;  his  father  and  mother  were  bom  in 
Sweden;  he  has  the  kindly  and  decent  im¬ 
pulses  of  his  ancestors.  And  yet  in  thought 
and  mental  operations  he  is  wholly  American. 

Typically  American,  in  some  ways.  He 
has  the  American's  iron-bound  conservatism 
and  rurally  narrow  horizon.  He  does  not 
know,  for  instance,  or  he  seems  not  to  know, 
that  most  of  the  sociology  with  which  we  are 
blundering  and  floundering  has  been  tried 
out  and  wholly  cast  away  by  the  greater  part 
of  Europe;  he  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
changes  wrought  elsewhere  by  a  civilization 
that  has  outstripped  ours.  He  has  never 
looked  out  of  Minnesota  to  see  what  the  worid 
is  really  doing. 

That  is  what  makes  him  typical;  he 
has  the  prevailing  attitude.  He  thinks  we 
need  some  improvement  here  and  some  re¬ 
straint  there,  but  he  is  shocked  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  ought  to  change  our  basic 
methods  as  enlightened  peoples  elsewhere  are 
changing  theirs.  He  wants  to  keep  on  travel¬ 
ing  around  and  around  the  same  old  circle, 
but  he  thinks  we  should  travel  with  clean¬ 
er  hands  and  less  reciprocal  pocket-picking. 
That  is  what  the  American  people  think;  that 
is  what  John  Albert  Johnson  thinks. 

And  now  we  have  stumbled  upon  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  his  success.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  that  instinctively  and  imcon- 
sciously  and  without  effort  or  introspection 
feel  and  express  the  sense  of  their  community 
and  have  no  impulse  to  do  more.  He  is  the 
symbol  of  the  majority  of  us;  he  is  the  per¬ 
fect  ideal  and  reflex  of  the  average  mind. 
His  mental  operations  keep  exact  pace  with 
the  mental  operations  of  the  rest  of  us.  And 
in  this  he  has  no  choice;  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
matter  of  will;  not  if  he  tried  could  he  do 
otherwise. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  is  well, 
and  better  than  well — provided  that  such  a 
man  keeps  out  of  the  corporations’  clutches. 
In  these  days  we  should  have  far  outgrown 


the  fantastic  notion  of  the  vastly  superior  in¬ 
tellect.  Possibly  there  may  have  b^  vastly 
superior  intellects  when  rulers  were  let  down 
from  heaven  and  departed  again  thither; 
possibly  there  may  be  such  things  now  in  the 
regions  that  still  acknowledge  government  by 
divine  right.  A  republic  has  no  room  for 
such  attributes. 

In  a  representative  republic  like  ours,  where 
the  clumsy  devices  of  the  eighteenth  century 
still  keep  the  people  from  actually  managing 
their  own  affairs,  the  most  valuable  executive 
is  one  that,  having  this  instinctive  sympathy, 
understands  what  the  people  wish  to  have  done 
and  proceeds  to  do  it.  Thi»,  clearly  enough, 
was  the  great  strength  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  had  this  peculiar,  infallible  sympathy  with 
the  collective  sense  of  the  masses  of  people ;  his 
intellectual  processes  were  like  theirs;  he  was 
an  expression  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
community;  he  did  what  the  people  would 
have  order^  to  be  done  if  this  had  been  a 
real  instead  of  a  simulated  democracy.  An 
intelligent  people  does  not  need  a  boss,  a 
seer,  a  prophet,  nor  an  inspired  leader;  all 
it  needs  is  a  good  hired  man.  And  John 
Albert  Johnson  seems,  in  his  record  so  far,  to 
have  b^n  of  that  sort. 

The  chorus  of  eulogy  has  instituted  in 
other  regards  a  likeness  to  Lincoln.  You 
know  how  similar  were  their  early  days  of 
poverty  and  toil.  Lincoln  got  his  education 
by  reaiding  at  night  beside  a  burning  pine- 
knot;  Johnson  got  his  by  reading  at  night 
when  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store.  He 
made  his  own  school  in  the  town  library  of  St. 
Peter.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  inch  by  inch, 
for  he  started  with  every  disilvantage;  but 
being  of  this  Lincoln-like  order  of  mind,  with¬ 
out  vanity  and  without  the  taint  of  aristoc¬ 
racy,  his  experiences  did  not  harden  him; 
they  only  made  him  more  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  that  worics.  And 
to  all  this  who  shall  object?  No  doubt  a 
good  sort  of  man,  if  he  can  keep  his  head 
and  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  organized  wealth 
places  plentifully  in  the  path  of  the  young 
man  that  believes  he  has  a  career  to  make. 
But  even  as  a  representative  of  the  popular 
mind,  alack!  with  how  much  room  to  growl 
At  present  he  dwells  in  one  court  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Street,  and  though  Minnesota  is  one  of 
the  best,  grandest,  and  loveliest  members  of 
this  Union,  it  is  not  the  broad  United  States. 

Here  is  the  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  almost  comical  per¬ 
haps,  the  tariff  is  an  issue  in  Minnesota;  peo- 
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pie  there  actually  feel  and  talk  about  it.  So  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  convenience;  the 
Governor  Johnson  feels  and  talks  about  it.  currency  is  an  assistant  to  exchange  that 
We  had  been  sitting  maybe  half  an  hour  in  will  probably  have  to  be  altered  from  time  to 
his  private  office  discoursing  of  journalism  time  as  conditions  may  indicate.  But  the 
(a  trade  or  profession  or  art  or  whatever  it  is  tariff  lies  with  the  foundations  of  things.  It 
of  which  Johnson  is  a  seasoned  practitioner),  is  a  matter  of  basic  principle.  Our  present 
when  he  suddenly  faced  about  and  said:  tariff  is  arranged  to  lay  the  masses  of  people 

“And  now  what  do  you  want  me  to  talk  under  tribute  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  Ther^ 
about?”  fore  it  comes  at  once  to  a  fundamental  issue 

I  said:  “About  fundamental  issues  and  of  free  government.”  <- 

questions  now  before  the  public.”  By  this  time  he  had  gotten  one  foot  doubled 

That  started  him  off.  He  said:  under  him  and  was  sitting  on  it,  and  he  leaned 

“The  first  fundamental  issue,  in  my  judg-  sideways  so  that  his  right  elbow  rested  upon 
meat,  is  the  tariff.  The  currency  question  the  desk  at  which  he  sat  and  he  could  ges- 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fundamental.  That  ticulate  freely  with  his  right  hand;  which  he 
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about  it  Anyway,  it  is  the  right  position  to 
take.  We  cannot  go  on  in  this  way.” 

“Why  don’t  you  talk  about  the  trusts?” 
said  I.  “There’s  something  alive.  The 
tariff  is  like  the  Missouri  Compromise.” 

He  got  up  and  came  over  to  my  side  of  his 
big  desk  and  sat  upon  it  in  a  po.siti()n  that 
belongs  strictly  to  the  editorial  room.  That 
is,  he  sat  upon  his  hands,  palms  downward, 
and  swung  his  feet. 

“Settle  the  tariff  and  you  settle  the  trusts,” 
said  he.  “There  never  would  have  been 
these  great  monopolies  if  they  had  not  Ijeen 
foster^  by  a  protective  tariff.  Reduce  the 
tariff  wall,  allow  the  people  to  buy  abroad 
the  commodities  now  monopolized  here,  and 
you  kill  the  monopoly.  In  i8q6,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  1900,  the  Republican  Party  and 
those  that  profit  by  protection  raised  the 
currency  issue  to  distract  attention  from  the 
tariff.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  repeat  that 
maneuver  now.” 

“It’s  the  other  way  about  now,”  said  I. 
“The  coqwrations  and  the  money  power  are 
trying  to  raise  the  tariff  issue  to  distract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  issue  of  predator)'  wealth.  Why 
don’t  you  say  something  about  the  corpora¬ 
tions?” 

“They  ou^  to  be  restricted,  certainly. 


did  often,  for  he  is  rather  intense  when  he 
is  talking  about  something  he  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

“What!”  said  I,  “are  you  a  free-trader?” 
as  if  one  should  ask  him  if  he  w'ere  a  Moham¬ 
medan  or  a  murderer.  ‘ 

“A  free-trader!”  said  he,  as  one  might 
that  was  steadfastly  regarding  the  map  of 
New  England  or  of  Pennsylvania.  “No,  I’m 
no  free-trader.  Understand:  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  the  tariff  abolished.  You  can’t  get  rid  of 
the  tariff  for  centuries  to  come,  if  at  all.  But 
I  should  like  to  see  it  changed  so  that  it  will 
not  enable  a  few  men  to  get  rich  at  the  expen.se 
of  all  the  consumers.  Here  are  some  of  our  in¬ 
fant  indiistijes  that  go  abroad  and  sell  the 
product  of  American  labor  for  less  than  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  can  purchase  it  for  at  home.  I 
,  should  like  to  see  that  stop|)ed.  Then  here  is 
Cdnada;  labor  is  as  dear  there  as  here.  So  we 
need  no  protection  agaimst  Canadian  cheap 
labor,  for  there  is  no  Canadian  cheap  labor. 
But  becau^_^f,the  pretense  that  there  is,  we  in 
Minn^ta  cannot  trade  with  the  Canadians, 
although  we^are  practically  one  people.” 

“Oh,  well,  what’s  the  u^?”  said  I.  “You 
can  never  get  any  poptular  response  o^Hhat 
issue  now.  The  people  at  large  don’t  care.” 

“They  will  care  when  they  stop  to  think 
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But  not  by  the  nation.  That  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  states.  Y ou  know  it  is  impossible 
to  proceed  with  our  industrial  development 
except  by  means  of  combinations  of  capital.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  in  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads,  for  instance?” 

“Not  until  all  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  and  found  ineffectual.  As  to  municipal 
ownership,  I  believe  in  that  only  so  far  as  it  is 
related  to  light  and  water  supplies.  All  men 
must  have  light  and  water,  hence  the  munici¬ 
pality  should  supply  them.  But  all  men  are 
not  obliged  to  ride  in  trolley-cars.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  the  government’s  doing  anything 
that  private  capital  can  do  better.” 

“Private  capital  seems  to  do  things  of  that 
nature  pretty  badly,”  said  I.  “Look  at  the 
story  of  the  Union  Traction  in  Chicago. 
Look  at  the  wreck  of  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York.  Once  the  greatest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  street-car  system  in  the  world,  and  now 
scooped  hollow,  so  that  the  stock  will  be 
wiped  out  of  existence.  What  about  such 
things?” 

He  snatched  away  one  hand  and  smote  the 
desk. 

“Stop  the  stock-watering!”  he  said. 

“How?” 

“  Make  it  impossible  to  issue  one  dollar  of 
stock  that  has  not  one  full  dollar  of  actual 
value  back  of  it.  But  that  is  work  for  the 
states,  not  for  the  nation.  I  do  not  believe 
the  states  should  surrender  to  the  national 
government  one  vestige  of  the  powers  they 
now  have.  We  are  near  enough  to  centrali¬ 
zation.  Look  here!  Congress  meets;  it  is  in 
session  now.  Do  you  know  what  it  will  do? 
It  will  do  e.xactly  what  it  is  told  to  do  by  two  or 
three  men.  Well,  that  seems  out  of  place  in 
a  republic.” 

“How  is  a  state  to  regulate  corporations 
over  which  it  has  no  control?  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Traction  Company  is  a  New  Jersey 
corporation.  The  State  of  New  York  can  do 
nothing  with  that.” 

“Matters  between  states  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  federal  government;  that  is  the 
Constitution.  Matters  within  a  state  should 
be  regulated  by  the  state  itself.  I  believe  in 
the  state  supervision  of  corporations,  but  not 
in  the  federal  supervision  of  corporations, 
except  as  corporations  affect  more  than  one 
state.” 

“Do  you  ever  consider  the  amount  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  United  States?”  said  I. 

“I  think  it  is  decreasing,”  he  said.  Then, 
seeing  me  squirm,  he  added  quickly:  “Per¬ 


haps  not  in  the  great  population  centers  like 
New  York  and  Chicago.  But  I  don’t  know; 
I  have  never  looked  it  up.  I  suppose  a  sta¬ 
tistician  might  bowl  me  over  with  one  blow 
on  that  subject.” 

“  Seems  funny  to  hear  a  public  man  say  ‘  I 
don’t  know,’”  said  I.  “I’ve  never  heard  one 
before.” 

“There’s  a  heap  I  don’t  know,”  said  he, 
reflectively,  nursing  his  knee.  “But  I  am 
trying  to  learn.” 

“How  about  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum?”  said  I.  “Why  don’t  you  get  out  and 
preach  a  broad  democracy?  We  have  in 
this  country  only  the  shadow  and  name 
of  democracy,  without  the  substance.  The 
whole  system  is  chained  and  bound  down 
with  medieval  and  monarchial  remnants 
that  keep  the  people  from  having  their  w'ay. 
For  instance,  if  you  should  succeed  this  year 
in  persuading  a  majority  of  the  people  that 
you  are  right  about  the  tariff,  six  years  must 
pass  before  any  change  of  policy  can  be  effect¬ 
ed,  and  the  people  must  continue  to  vote  the 
same  way  in  each  of  the  six  years.  In  most 
European  countries  the  people  can  in  two 
weeks  change  the  policy  of  their  government 
and  make  it  what  they  please.” 

“I  believe  in  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum  in  local  matters.  I  don’t  know  how  they 
would  work  in  national  affairs.  But  I  believe 
alisolutely  in  the  will  of  the  people  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  should  have  every  possible 
opportunity  to  express  their  will.  I  believe, 
for  instance,  in  electing  senators  by  popular 
vote.” 

“Your  actions  about  all  these  things  are 
better  than  your  words,”  said  I.  “How 
would  you  prevent  these  huge  aggregations  of 
wealth,  these  gigantic  fortunes  that  draw  into 
seven  or  eight  hands  the  resources  of  the 
country?” 

“Income  tax  and  inheritance  tax.  You 
can’t  legislate  as  to  how  much  money  a  man’s 
brains  can  make.” 

“In  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
they  have  a  graduated  income  tax,  so  that  the 
greater  the  man’s  income  the  greater  the  rate 
he  pays  on  it.  How  do  you  like  that?” 

“It  looks  good  to  me.  I  thought  all  in¬ 
come  taxes  were  graduated.  No?  Well, 
they  ought  to  be.  The  more  a  man  is  able  to 
pay,  the  more  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay;  the  smaller  his  income,  the  smaller  the 
proportion  that  the  government  should  take. 
But  no  confiscation.  Here’s  another  thing: 
while  you  are  thinking  about  trouble  and  re- 
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forms,  do  not  overlook  that  injury  wrought  in 
American  affairs  by  the  extreme  partizan 
spirit.  There’s  a  root  of  much  e\ii.  Men 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  or  the  Democratic 
merely  because  their  fathers  were  Republi¬ 
cans  or  Democrats.  We  should  fare  better  if 
we  had  divisions  on  questions  of  policy  in¬ 
stead  of  questions  of  party.  What  else  have 
you  in  mind?  W'e  seem  to  have  covered  the 
whole  political  arena.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  let  go  something  on  the 
issue  of  an  actual  government  by  the  people,” 
said  I. 

“It’s  easy  to  say  things.” 

“Well,  then,  let  us  talk  about  what  you’ve 
done  since  you  Ijecame  governor.” 

“Not  I!”  he  said,  getting  suddenly  off  the 
desk.  “You  get  that  out  of  somebody  else. 
Do  you  think  newspaj)er  editorials  are  as 
strong  as  they  were  when  we  were  young?” 
and  he  swung  off  into  things  far  from  the 
madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife. 

So  you  see  how  it  is.  He  is  shrewd,  he  is 
able,  but  you  might  repeat  his  everj'  word 
to  the  Grandmother  of  all  Trusts  and  she 
would  never  be  shocked.  He  has  no  idea  of 
leading  any  charge  against  entrenched  privi¬ 
lege.  He  seems  to  feel  no  grievance  against 
the  “wealthy  malefactors”;  the  burdens  of 
the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  seem  to 
come  no  nearer  to  him  than  they  come  to  the 
average  well-fed  American.  It  is  too  bad 
if  this  is  so,  because  it  would  be  ])leasant  to 
refute  in  his  own  words  the  stories  and  rumors 
that  go  about  connecting  his  i)olitical  interests 
with  the  corporations  and  the  money  |K)wer. 
It  would  be  jileasant,  for  Instance,  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  and  all  the 
northwestern  railroad  interests  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  truth  they  are 
not,  and  it  is  impos.sible  to  think  of  a  more 
curious  and  instructive  fact.  So  far  has  the 
warfare  gone  against  coqx)rate  interests  that 
they  would  rather  take  a  man  of  Johnson’s 
record  of  anti-corporation  legi.slation  than 
another  man  that  might  do  worse.  It  was 
not  so  yesterday,  was  it?  Does  not  the  worid 
move? 

But  fear  the  Greeks  l)earing  gifts,  and  the 
corporation  managers  offering  a  presidential 
candidate,  however  fairlie  the  latter’s  promise. 
I  have  for  many  years  obsen^ed  these  astute 
gentlemen,  and  have  not  found  that  they  blun¬ 
dered  much  in  practical  politics.  If  they 
have  wanted  a  man  in  public  office  they  have 
known  why  they  wanted  him  there,  and  the 
reason  always  has  been  something  poisonous 
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to  the  interests  of  the  public,  even  when  the 
man  himself  has  had  no  thought  of  being  a 
tool.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  Minne¬ 
sota  has  to  some  extent  agreed  to  forgive  the 
past.  The  state  is  so  rich  that  the  ])eopie 
seem  to  have  thought  there  is  enough  for  the 
corjjoration  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  have  de¬ 
cided  to  overl(x>k  the  means  the  coqK)ration 
employed  to  get  its  share.  That  alters  in  no 
way  the  fact  that  for  forty  years  these  interests 
have  warred  jxditically  against  the  welfare  of 
the  j)eople,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  essential  change  in  their  tactics. 

Yet  there  stands  the  record  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  on  Governor  John.son’s  part 
no  innate  sympathy  with  such  maneuvers, 
and  without  as.suming  in  laudation’s  chorus  a 
part  that  I  by  no  means  feel,  it  is  time  to  con¬ 
sider  just  what  he  has  done. 

Here  is  a  Democratic  governor  in  a  state 
sternly  Republican.  He  is  confronted  by  a 
legislature  that  in  |)olitics  is  overwhelmingly 
hostile  to  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration  is  Republican;  he  is  alone.  Yet 
through  this  ho.stile  legislature  and  with  these 
hostile  colleagues  he  contrives  to  pass  more 
radical  laws  than  exist  in  any  other  state,  ex¬ 
cept  the  new-fledged  Oklahoma.  How  does 
he  achieve  these  things? 

As  an  examjde,  wx  may  take  the  Two-Cent 
Fare  Bill.  That  was  Governor  Johnson’s 
j)ersonal  ])n)i)crty,  that  idea.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  invited  him  to  its 
annual  meeting,  exjxxting  him,  I  think,  to 
make  the  usual  address  of  flulxlub  and  plati¬ 
tude.  Instead,  he  exploded  the  two-cent 
l>omb,  and  urge-d  that  an  end  l*e  put  to  the 
giving  of  free  ])asscs.  Then  he  talked  the 
same  d<Ktrine  to  a  Commercial  I'ravelers’ 
As.sociation.  The  legislature  met,  and  in  his 
message  (which  was  a  collection  of  n)und  shot) 
he  asked  for  a  law  putting  his  ideas  into  force. 
Then  he  had  such  a  law  drawn  up  and  intro¬ 
duced. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  say  that  wisdom  and 
the  corporation  interests  now  |)owerfully  in¬ 
tervened  to  show  to  the  Governor  the  terrible 
error  and  injustice  of  his  way.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  propos^  mea.sure  meant 
confiscation ;  that  the  railroads  could  not  stand 
it;  that  they  would  be  ruined,  and  that  terrible 
blows  would  fall  in  consequence  upon  public 
confidence  and  general  prosperity.  Upon  all 
these  arguments  the  Governor  smiled  blandly, 
but  he  went  ahead  with  his  bill.  He  had 
.straightened  up  in  that  p)eculiar  way  of  his 
and  put  his  back  to  the  thing,  and  it  must 
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needs  go.  It  was  bitter  medicine  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  interests  in  the  legislature.  The  rail¬ 
road  attorneys,  corporation  valets,  bank  run¬ 
ners,  and  trust  agents  fought  and  wriggled, 
but  there  was  no  escape.  The  instinct  that  is 
supposed  to  be  this  man’s  chief  strength  had 
told  him  true.  A  popular  sentiment  arose  in 
the  state  too  strong  to  be  opposed.  With 
overwhelming  majorities  the  bill  passed  both 
■  houses,  many  a  man  voting  for  it  that  had 
been  sent  there  to  oppose  all  such  measures. 
It  is  in  effect  now’.  It  has  been  in  effect  many 
months.  No  railroad  has  lieen  ruined,  nor 
confiscated;  the  railmad  business  in  Minne¬ 
sota  has  Ijeen  greater  than  ever.  And  the 
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fare  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or  Minne¬ 
apolis,  which  for  a  generation  had  been  $i  1.50 
is  now  $8,  thanks  to  that  bill. 

Governor  Johnson  secured  the  destruction 
of  the  pass  evil  also.  He  said  in  his  message: 
“  If  public  officers  are  not  adequately  compen¬ 
sated  now  for  their  services,  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  reasonable 
compensation,  and  do  away  writh  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  any  officer  becoming  a  beneficiary  of  the 
favors  of  corporations,  and  by  reason  of  gra¬ 
tuities  being  placed  under  some  obligation  to 
the  corporation  which  extends  the  courtesy. 
Public  opinion  has  become  settled  as  to  what 
should  be  accomplished  along  this  line,  and  I 
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urge  most  earnestly  the  early  enactment  of  a 
law  which  will  forever  abolish  the  system  in 
Minnesota.”  That  was  all,  and  he  got  that 
kind  of  a  law. 

In  the  same  message  he  took  up  railroad 
freight  rates,  and  said  that  they  were  too  high 
and  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should 
be  reduced.  So  the  legi.slature  pass^  a  bill 
reducing  the  rates  thirteen  per  cent.  It  was 
confiscation  and  ruin,  no  doubt,  and  much 
more  easily  the  whole  subject  could  have  been 
dumped  upon  a  handy  commission;  but  gov¬ 
ernment  by  commission  does  not  go  very  far  in 
Minnesota  now,  and  the  bill  passed.  The 
railroads  fought  it  in  the  courts  and  held  it 
up.  They  had  started  to  fight  the  two-cent 
passenger  rate  also,  but  when  they  found  how 
strong  was  the  public  opinion  supporting  the 
governor,  they  surrendered — on  that  point. 
They  are  still  fighting  the  freight  rates. 

In  the  same  message  the  governor  said 
that  the  sleeping-car  companies  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Minnesota  ought  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  taxation.  So  bills  were  passed 
imposing  just  taxes  upon  such  corporations. 

He  said  that  the  annual  winter  affliction  of 
car-shortage  could  be  remedied  by  what  he 
called  “a  reciprocal  demurrage  act,”  which 
means  that  the  railroads  shall  pay  shipj)ers 
for  failing  to  famish  cars  as  much  as  shippers 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  railroads  for  de¬ 
taining  cars.  So  the  legislature  passed  that 
act  of  simple  and  long-deferred  justice. 

He  said  that  the  State  Railroad  and  Ware¬ 
house  Commission,  which  had  always  been 
(as  in  other  states)  a  mere  dummy  concern, 
should  be  turned  to  some  use  by  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  orders  about  rates  and  classi¬ 
fications  should  go  into  effect  within  thirty 
days,  and  not  be  nullified  by  stays  pending 
appeals  by  the  railroads.  So  the  legislature 
vitalized  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission. 

He  took  up  the  matter  of  insurance,  in 
which  he  had  always  been  greatly  interested, 
for  he  was  the  originator  and  chairman  of  the 
Conference  of  State  Governors  at  Chicago  in 
1905,  from  which  came  the  memorable  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  “Committee  of  Fifteen.” 
He  desired  to  have  the  chief  features  of  those 
recommendations  enacted  in  Minnesota.  So 
the  legislature  enacted  them. 

He  took  up  the  peculiar  form  of  corporation 
graft  that  existed  in  connection  with  the  iron 
ore  lands  owned  by  the  state.  Such  genial 
philanthropists  as  the  Steel  Trust  had  been 
paying  the  state  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  for  ore 


taken  from  state  lands  and  as  much  as  eighty- 
five  cents  a  ton  for  ore  taken  from  private 
lands.  The  governor  said  this  arrangement 
was  absurd  and  he  desired  to  have  all  the  state 
ore  lands  withdrawn  from  lease  so  that  the 
state  might  secure  fair  prices  for  its  ore.  The 
lands  were  withdrawn  accordingly. 

He  asked  for  a  law  like  the  Mueller  Law 
of  Illinois  permitting  municipal  ownershif)  of 
public  utilities.  He  got  it.  He  a.sked  for  a 
permanent  tax  commission.  He  got  it. 

He  asked  for  a  rational  revision  of  the  law 
taxing  mortgages.  He  got  it. 

He  desired  to  strike  at  the  Cordage  Trust  by 
so  amending  the  existing  law  that  the  pnxluct 
of  the  state  twine  plant  in  the  state  peniten¬ 
tiary  might  be  sold  anywhere  instead  of  only 
in  Minnesota.  He  got  the  amendment. 

He  took  up  the  initiative  and  referendum, — 
and  while  suggesting  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  so  as  to  establish  a  mandatory  initiative 
and  referendum,  he  asked  for  immediate 
action  within  the  present  limits  of  the  ('on- 
stitution  so  that  there  might  be  an  advisory 
initiative  and  referendum.  He  did  not  get 
that.  Perhaps  it  was  too  novel,  strange, 
and  revolutionary  for  Minnesota. 

He  wished  a  royalty  tax  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  output  of  the  Minnesota  iron  mines.  He 
did  not  get  that.  The  Steel  Trust  headed 
him  off  by  proposing  to  build  a  $20,000,000 
plant  in  Duluth. 

He  secured  the  establishment  of  a  free  state 
labor  employment  bureau;  fought  into  good 
Ijehavior  a  powerful  insurance  company  that 
was  going  on  badly,  and  (best  of  all  his  en¬ 
deavors)  he  succe^ed  in  abolishing  in  Min¬ 
nesota  that  feudal  monstrosity,  the  Fellow- 
servant  Act,  by  which  injured  workingmen 
were  prevented  from  securing  damages. 

Now,  how  were  all  these  things  done?  How 
was  it  pos.sible  for  a  Democratic  governor  and 
a  Republican  legislature  to  harmonize  on  so 
many  vital  issues?  By  the  use  of  practical 
politics,  or  by  “jamming”  or  fighting  or  brib¬ 
ing  with  patronage,  or  overawing  with  superior 
virtue?  Not  at  all.  These  things  were  se¬ 
cured  because  Governor  Johnson  did  not 
command  them,  nor  try  to  extort  them,  but 
only  showed  in  a  quiet,  persuasive  way  that 
they  were  right.  So,  of  course,  the  legislature, 
a  majority  of  which,  like  a  majority  of  all  men, 
earnestly  desired  the  right,  had  no  hesitation 
about  accepting  them.  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  Johnson  art.  He  does  not  try  to  coerce 
men  nor  govern  them;  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
trying  to  exhibit  his  own  greatness,  but  only 
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to  get  some  things  done  that  the  common 
sense  of  masses  of  men  will  declare  ought  to  be 
done.  Some  persons  say  that  the  legislature 
would  have  passed  all  these  go(xl  measures 
if  Governor  Johnson  had  not  recommended 
them.  .\nd  others  think  that  because  he  makes 
so  little  noise  he  cannot  be  doing  anything. 

So  even  in  Minnesota  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  Johnson  picture.  But  the  bills  were  passed, 
that  is  the  main  thing;  the  i)eople  got  the 
benefit,  and  Governor 
Johnson  was  rewarded 
with  their  good  opinion. 

He  made  friends  of 
the  Republicans  in  the 
legislature;  he  did  not 
care  how  fervent  they 
might  lie  in  their  jiarty 
faith  so  long  as  they 
were  good  Minneso¬ 
tans.  He  made  them 
believe  he  was  sincere 
when  in  his  message  he 
proposed  that  the  first 
object  should  be  the 
go^  of  the  state.  They 
tell  me  that  there  has 
never  Ixjen  a  time  in 
Minnesota  when  jarty 
politics  and  ]arty  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  so  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  testified  its  regard 
by  increasing  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  salary,  and  by 
habitually  confirming 
his  ap|K)intments  and 
giving  heed  to  his  ideas. 

It  liked  him  and  trusted 
him. 

“Well,.  John  John¬ 
son’s  square,  anyway,” 

Republicans  said  to  me. 

“He’s  a  DemiK'rat,  but 
he’s  .square.  He  does¬ 
n’t  play  any  tricks.  You 
can  dejiend  upon  what 
he  says.” 

When  the  tax  commissioners  were  to  be 
appointed,  up  sprang  the  usual  array  of  can¬ 
didates  that  had  no  claims  but  party  loyalty. 
Johnson  ignored  them  all  and  chose  three 
men  on  the  sole  grounds  of  their  ability  and 
their  qualifications  for  the  work.  One  was  a 
professor  in  the  State  University;  nobody 
knows  what  are  his  political  affiliations.  The 
others  were  lawyers  not  in  politics,  one  of  them 


a  Republican .  The  House  of  Representatives 
went  to  the  unusual  length  of  passing  a  reso¬ 
lution  thanking  the  governor  for  his  selections; 
the  Senate  confirmed  them  unanimously. 

Johnson  was  elected  governor  in  1904,  when 
the  Republican  presidential  ticket  carried  the 
state  by  160,000  plurality.  He  had  about 
8,000.  The  ne.\t  time,  1906,  he  won  by  about 
70,000,  but  the  Republicans  easily  elected  all 
the  other  state  officers.  Elsewhere  it  has  been 
a.ssumed  that  Johnson’s 
Scandinavian  descent 
was  the  secret  of  his 
strength  at  the  polls, 
Minnesota  having 
many  Scandinavian 
voters.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  his  ancestry  had 
no  particular  influence 
on  his  election.  He  was 
elected  by  Republican 
votes.  The  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was 
honest,  that  he  was  not 
tainted  with  the  usual 
faults  of  the  politician, 
that  he  did  not  take 
office  to  manipulate  it 
for  his  personal  advan¬ 
tage,  that  he  was  a  kind¬ 
ly,  just,  and  human 
man;  and  they  came  out 
to  vote  for  him  as  they 
always  come  out  to  vote 
for  any  man  of  whom 
they  take  that  view. 

Perhaps  this  is  the 
kind  of  man  that  the 
corporations  most  de¬ 
sire  to  win.  However 
that  may  be,  one  thing 
is  clear:  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  interests  of  the 
United  States,  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  influence  with  the 
President  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance. 
To  the  public  man  of 
any  ambition  the  presidency  is  the  summit 
and  goal  of  earthly  attainment.  It  would  be 
melancholy  if  a  public  man  reputed  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  people  should 
allow  himself  to  be  lured  or  tempted  or  tricked 
into  service  on  the  other  side  of  the  battle-line; 
but  such  things  have  been  known.  In  this 
conflict  there  seems  no  middle  ground;  a  man 
is  either  against  predatory  wealth  or  for  it. 
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INSPECTOR  FRAWLEY,  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Secret  Service,  stood  at  attention, 
waiting  until  the  scratch  of  a  pen  should 
cease  throughout  the  dim,  sjxicious  office  and 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Justice  should 
acquaint  him  with  his  desires. 

He  held  himself  deferentially,  body  com¬ 
pact,  eyes  clear  and  steady,  face  blank  and 
controlled,  without  distinction,  without  sig¬ 
nificance,  a  man  mediocre  as  a  crowd.  His 
hands  were  joined  loosely  behind  his  back; 
his  glance,  without  deviating,  remained  i)er- 
sistently  on  the  profile  ol  the  Honorable  Sec¬ 
retary,  as  though  in  that  historic  room  the 
human  note  alone  could  compel  his  curiosity. 

The  thin  squeak  of  the  pen  faded  into  the 
silences  of  the  great  room.  The  Secretary 
of  Justice  ran  his  fingers  over  his  forehead, 
looked  up,  and  met  the  Inspector’s  gaze — 
fixed,  profound-,  and  mathematical.  With  a 
sudden  unease  he  pushed  back  his  chair, 
troubled  by  the  analysis  of  this  banal  man, 
who,  in  another  turn  of  Fate,  might  pursue 
him  as  dispassionately  as  he  now  stood  fur  his 
commands.  With  a  few  rapid  strides  he 
crossed  the  room,  lit  a  cigar,  blew  into  the 
swirl  of  smoke  the  caprice  of  his  imagination, 
and  returned  stolidly,  as  became  a  man  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Flinging  himself  loosely  in  an  easy  chair, 
he  threw  a  rapid  glance  at  his  watch,  locked 
his  fingers,  and  b^an  with  the  nervous  di¬ 
rectness  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  rid  of  for¬ 
malities: 

“Well,  Inspector,  you  returned  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“An  hour  ago,  sir.” 

“A  creditable  bit  of  work.  Inspector  Fraw- 
ley — the  department  is  pleased.” 


“Thank  you  indeed,  sir.” 

“Does  the  case  need  you  any  more?” 

“  I  should  say  not,  sir — no,  sir.” 

“You  are  ready  to  report  for  duty?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

“How  soon?” 

“I  think  I’m  ready  now,  sir — ^j’es,  sir.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  Inspector,  very  glad. 
You’re  the  one  man  I  wanted.”  As  though 
the  civilities  had  been  sufficiently  observ^, 
the  Secretary  stiffened  in  his  chair  and  con¬ 
tinued  rapidly:  “It’s  that  Toronto  affair; 
you’ve  read  the  details.  The  government 
lost  $350,000.  We  caught  four  of  the  gang, 
but  the  ringleader  got  away  with  the  money. 
Have  you  studied  it?  What  did  you  nuke 
of  it?  Sit  down.” 

Frawley  took  action  stiffly,  hanging  his  hat 
between  his  knees  and  considering. 

“It  did  look  like  work  from  the  States,” 
he  said  thoughtfully.  “I  beg  pardon,  did 
you  say  they’d  caught  some  of  the  gang?” 

“  Four — this  morning.  The  telegram’s  just 
in.” 

The  Honorable  Secretary,  a  little  strange 
yet  to  the  routine  of  the  office,  looked  at 
Frawley  with  a  sudden  desire  to  test  his 
memory. 

“Do  you  know  the  work?”  he  asked; 
“could  you  recognize  the  ringleader?” 

“That  might  not  be  so  hard,  sir,”  said 
Frawley,  with  a  nod;  “we  know  pretty  well, 
of  course,  who’s  able  to  handle  such  jobs  as 
that.  Would  you  have  a  description  any¬ 
where?” 

The  Honorable  Secretary  rose,  took  from 
his  desk  a  paper,  and  b^an  to  read.  In  his 
seat  Inspector  Frawley  crossed  his  1^  care¬ 
fully,  drew  his  fists  up  under  his  chin,  and 
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st&red  at  the  reader,  but  without  focusing 
*  his  glance  on  him.  Once  during  the  recital 
he  started  at  some  item  of  description,  but 
immediatel}^  relaxed.  The  report  finished, 
the  Secretary  let  it  drop  into  his  lap  and 
waited,  impressed,  despite  himself,  at  the 
thought  of  the  immense  galleries  of  crime 
through  which  the  Inspector  was  seeking 
his  victim.  All  at  once  into  the  unseeing 
stare  there  flickered  a  light  of  imderstanding. 
Frawley  returned  to  the  room,  saw  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  nodded. 

“It’s  Bucky,”  he  said  tentatively.  A  mo¬ 
ment  his  glance  went  reflectively  to  a  far 
comer,  then  he  nodded  slowly,  looked  at  the 
Secretarj’,  and  said  with  conviction :  “It  looks 
very  much,  sir,  like  Bucky  Greenfield.” 

“It  is  Greenfield,”  replied  the  Secretary, 
without  attempting  to  conceal  his  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“I  would  like  to  observe,”  said  Frawley 
thoughtfully,  without  noticing  his  surprise, 
“that  there  is  a  bit  of  an  error  in  that  de¬ 
scription,  sir.  It’s  the  left  ear  that’s  broken. 
Furthermore,  he  don’t  toe  out — excepting 
when  he  does  it  on  a  purpose.  So  it’s  Bucky 
Greenfield  I’m  to  bring  back,  sir?” 

The  Secretary  nodd^,  penciling  Frawley’s 
correction  on  the  paper. 

“Bucky — well,  now,  that  is  odd!”  said 
Frawley  musingly.  He  rose  and  took  a  step 
to  the  desk.  “Very  odd.”  Mechanically  he 
saw  the  straggling  papers  on  the  top  and  ar¬ 
ranged  them  into  orderly  piles.  “Well,  he 
can’t  say  I  didn’t  warn  him!” 

“l^Tiat!”  broke  in  the  Secretary  in  quick 
astonishment,  “you  know  that  fellow?” 

“Indeed,  yes,  sir,”  said  Frawley,  with  a 
nod.  “We  know  most  of  the  crooks  in  the 
States.  We’rfe  good  friends,  too — so  long  as 
they  stay  over  the  line.  It’s  useful,  you 
know.  So  I’m  to  go  after  Bucky?” 

The  Secretary,  judging  the  moment  had 
arrived  to  be  impressive,  said  solemnly: 

“Inspector  Frawley,  if  you  have  to  stick 
to  it  until  he  dies  of  old  age,  you’re  never  to 
let  up  until  y6u  get  Bucky  Greenfield! 
While  the  British  Empire  holds  together, 
no  man  shall  rob  her  Majesty  of  a  farthing 
and  sleep  in  security.  You  understand  the 
situation?” 

“I  do,  sir.” 

The  Honorable  Secretary,  only  half  satis¬ 
fied,  continued: 

“Your  credit  is  unlimited — there’ll  be  no 
question  of  that.  If  you  need  to  buy  up  a 
whole  South  American  government — buy  it! 


By  the  way,  he  will  make  for  South  America, 
will  he  not?” 

“Probably — yes,  sir.  Chile  or  the  Argen¬ 
tine — there’s  no  extradition  treaty  there.” 

“But  even  then,”  broke  in  the  Secretary 
with  a  nervous  frown — “there  are  ways — 
other  ways?” 

“  Oh,  yes.”  Frawley,  picking  up  a  paper- 
cutter,  stood  by  the  mantel  tapping  his  ptalm. 
“Oh,  yes — there  are  other  ways!  So  it’s 
Bucky — well,  I  warned  him!”  .* 

“Now,  Inspector,  to  settle  thtvRialier,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  Secretary,  anxious  to  return  to 
his  routine,  “when  can  you  go  on  the  case?” 

“If  the  papers  are  ready,  sir - ” 

“  They  are — everything.  The  Home  Ofl&ce 
has  been  cabled.  To-morrow  every  British 
official  throughout  the  world  will  be  notified  to 
render  you  assistance  and  honor  your  drafts.” 

Inspector  Frawley  heard  with  approval  and 
consulted  his  watch. , 

“There’s  an  express  for  New  York  leaves 
at  noon,”  he  said  reflectively — then,  with  a 
glance  at  the  clock,  “thirty-five  minutes;  I 
can  make  that,  sir.” 

“  Good,  very  good.” 

“If  I  might  suggest,  sir — if  the  Inspector 
who  has  had  the  case  in  hand  could  go  a  short 
distance  with  me?” 

“Inspector  Keech  shall  join  you  at  the 
station.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  Is  there  anything  fur¬ 
ther?” 

The  Secretary  shook  his  head,  and  spring¬ 
ing  up,  held  out  his  hand  enthusiastically. 

“  Good  luck  to  you.  Inspector — you  have  a 
big  thing  ahead  of  you,  a  very  big  thing.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“By  the  way — you’re  not  married?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“This  is  pretty  short  notice.  How  long 
have  you  been  on  this  other  case?” 

“A  trifle  over  six  months,  sir.” 

“Don’t  you  want  a  couple  of  da)rs  to  rest 
up?  I  can  let  you  have  that  very  easily.” 

“It  really  makes  no  difference — I  think  I’ll 
leave  to-day,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  a  moment  more.  Inspector - ” 

Frawley  halted. 

“How  long  do  you  think  this  ought  to  take 
you?” 

F rawley  considered,  and  answered  carefully : 

“It’ll  be  long,  I  think.  You  see,  there  are 
several  circumstances  that  are  imusual  about 
the  case.” 

“How  so?” 

“Well,  Buck  is  clever — there’s  no  gain- 
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sa)ring  that — quite  at  the  top  of  the  profession. 
Then,  he’s  expecting  me.” 

“You?” 

“They’re  a  queer  lot,”  Frawley  explained 
with  a  touch  of  pride.  “Crooks  are  full  of 
little  vanities.  You  see,  Bucky  knows  I’ve 
never  dropped  a  trail,  and  I  think  it’s  rather 
gotten  on  his  nerves.  I  think  he  wasn’t  sat¬ 
isfied  until  he  dared  me.  He’s  very  odd — 
very  odd  indeed.  It’s  a  little  personal.  I 
doubt,  sir,  if  I  bring  him  back  alive.” 

“Insp)ector  Frawley,”  said  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary,  “I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  you  the  importance  of  your  mission.” 
Frawley  stared  at  his  chief  in  surprise. 
“I’m  to  stick  to  him  until  I  get  him,”  he 
said  in  wonder;  “that’s  all,  isn’t  it,  sir?” 

The  Secretary,  annoyed  by  his  lack  of  im¬ 
agination,  essayed  a 

and  with  his  hand 

tated.  The  Secretary  QuCT'  y 

saw  in  the  move- 

ment  a  reluctance  to  ■ 

take  the  decisive 

step  that  must  open  '  S  S 

before  him  the  wide  fl  M 

stretches  the 

must  have  a  s^k 

thought,  reassured.  _  ^ 

“I  beg  pardon, 
sir.” 

Frawley  had 
turned  in  embar¬ 
rassment. 

“Well,  Inspector,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 
“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Frawley,  “I  was 
just  thinking — after  all,  it  has  been  a  bit  of  a 
while  since  I’ve  been  home — indeed,  I  should 
like  it  very  much  if  I  could  take  a  good  Eng¬ 


lish  mutton-chop  and  a  musty  ale  at  'old 
Nell’s,  sir.  I  can  still  get  the  two  o’clock 
express.” 

“Granted!” 

“If  you’d  prefer  not,  sir,”  said  Frawley, 
surpris^  at  the  vexation  in  his  answer. 

“Not  at  all — take  the  two  o’clock — good 
day,  good  day!” 

Inspector  Frawley,  sorely  puzzled,  shifted 
his  balance,  opened  his  mouth,  then  with  a 
bob  of  his  head  answered  hastily: 

“A — good  day,  sir!” 


“  SAM  GREENFIELD,  known  as  “  Bucky,”  age 
about  42,  height  about  5  feet  10  inches,  vcight  be¬ 
tween  145  and  150.  Hair  mousecolored,  tlunniiig 
out  over  forehead,  parted  in  middle,  showing  scalp 
beneath;  mustache 
would  be  lighter  than 
hair — if  not  dyed ;  usual¬ 
ly  clipped  to  about  an 
inch.  Waxy  complexioii, 
light  blue  eyes  a  little 
close  together,  thin  nose, 
a  prominent  dimple  on 
left  cheek  —  may  wear 
whiskers.  Laughs  in 

^  legged.  While  m  con- 

versation  strokes  chin. 

counter  or  bar  goes 
through  motions,  as  if 

L  f  crowding  his  elbows 

K  slowly  to  his  side  for  a 

moment,  then,  throwing 
l>ack  his  head,  jumps  up 
IS  2  from  his  heels.  When 

w  dreaming,  attempts  to 

mustache  with  low- 
cr  lip.  When  he  sits  in 
IIBlfli  ^  chair  places  himself 

sidewise  and  hangs  both 
arms  over  back.  In 
walking  strikes  back 
part  of  heel  first,  and 
is  apt  to  waver  from  time 
to  time.  Dresses  neat- 
»  ly,  carries  hands  in  side- 

_ pockets  only — plays 

piano  constantly,  com- 
'  posing  as  he  goes  along. 
During  day  smokes 
^  twenty  to  thirty  cigar- 
ettes,  cutting  them  in 
WHY.  HOW  D’VE  IK).  BUCKvr "  half  for  cigarette-holder 

and  throwing  them  away 
after  three  or  four  whiffy 
After  dinner  invariably  smokes  one  cigar.  Cut  is 
good  likeness.  Cut  of  signature  is  facsimile  of  his 
original  writing.” 

With  this  overwhelming  indictment  against 
the  liberty  of  the  fugitive,  to  escape  which 
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Greenfield  would  have  to  change  his  tem¬ 
perament  as  well  as  his  physical  aspect,  In¬ 
spector  Frawley  took  the  first  steamer  from 
New  York  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

He  had  slight  doubt  of  Greenfield’s  final 
destination,  for  the  flight  of  the  criminal  is  a 
blind  instinct  for  the  south  as  though  a  frantic 
return  to  barbarism.  At  this  time  Chile  and 
the  Argentine  had  not  yet  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  extradition,  and  remained  the  Mecca 
of  the  lawbreakers  of  the  world. 

Yet  though  Frawley  felt  certain  of  Green¬ 
field’s  objective,  he  did  not  at  once  strike  for 
the  Argentine.  The  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Justice  had  eliminated  the  necessity  for  con- 
si'^ering  time.  Frawley  had  no  need  to  guess, 
nor  to  risk.  He  had  simply  to  become  a  wheel 
in  the  machinery  of  the  law,  to  grind  slowly, 
tirelessly,  and  inexorably.  This  idea  suit^ 
admirably  his  temperament  and  his  desires. 

He  arrived  at  C<ion,  took  train  for  Panama 
across  the  latxuious  path  where  a  thousand 
little  men  were  scratching  endlessly,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  Pacific  began  his  search. 
No  one  had  heard  of  Greenfield. 

At  the  end  of  a  week’s  waiting  he  boarded 
a  steamer  and  crawled  down  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  investigating  every 
port,  braving  the  yellow  fever  at  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  and  facing  a  riot  at  Callao,  Peru, 
before  he  found  at  Lima  the  trail  of  the 
fugitive.  Greenfield  had  passed  the  day 
there  and  left  for  Chile.  Dragging  each  in¬ 
termediate  port  with  the  same  caution,  Fraw¬ 
ley  followed  the  trail  to  Valparaiso.  Green¬ 
field  had  stayed  a  week  and  again  departed. 

Frawley  at  once  took  steamer  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  passed  down  the  tongue  of  South 
America,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  arrived  at  length  in  the  harbor  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  took  his  place  at  a 
table  in  the  Criterion  Gardens,  a  hand  fell  on 
his  shoulder  and  some  one  at  his  back  said; 

“Well,  Bub!” 

He  turned.  A  thin  man  of  medium  height, 
with  blue  eyes  and  yellow  complexion,  was 
laughing  in  expectation  of  his  discomfiture. 
Frawley  laid  down  the  menu  carefully,  raised 
his  head,  and  answered  quietly: 

“Why,  how  d’ye  do,  Bucky?” 

Ill 

"We  shake,  of  course,”  said  Greenfield, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

“Why  not?  Sit  down.” 


FRAWLEY  STOPPED  IN  PERPLEXITY  AT  THE  MUTE. 
REVERENTIAL  ATTITUDE. 


The  fugitive  slid  into  a  chair  and  hung  his 
arms  over  the  back,  asking  immediately: 

“What  took  you  so  long?  You’re  after 
me,  of  course?” 

“Am  I?”  Frawley  answered,  looking. at 
him  steadily.  Greenfield,  with  a  twitch  of  his 
shoulders,  returned  to  his  question: 

“AVhat  took  you  so  long?  Didn’t  you 
guess  I’d  come  direct?” 

“I’m  not  guessing,”  said  Frawley. 

^‘What  do  you  say  to  dining  on  me?”  said 
Greenfield  with  a  malicious  smile.  “I  owe 
you  that.  I  clipped  your  vacation  pretty 
short.  Besides — guess  you  know  it  yourself 
— ^you  can’t  touch  mcrnere.  Why  not  talk 
things  over  frankly?  Say,  Bub,  shall  it  be 
on  me?” 

“I’m  willing.” 

A  waiter  sidled  up  and  took  the  order  that 
Greenfield  gave  without  hesitation. 

“You  see,  even  the  dinno:  was  ready  for 
you,”  he  said  with  a  wink;  “see  how  you  like 
it.”  With  a  gesture  of  impatience  he  pushed 
aside  the  menu,  squared  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  looked  suddenly  at  his  pursuer  with 
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the  deviltry  of  a  schoolboy  glistening  in  his 
eyes.  “  Well,  Bub,  I  went  into  your  all-fired 
Canady  1” 

“So  you  did — ^why?” 

“Well,”  said  Greenfield,  drawing  lines 
with  his  knife-point  on  the  nap,  “one  reason 
was  I  wanted  to  see  if  her  Majesty’s  shop 
has  such  an  all-fired  long  arm - ” 

“And  the  other  reason  was  1  warned  you 
to  keep  over  the  line.” 

“Why,  Bub,  you  are  a  bright  boy!” 

“It  ain’t  me,  Bucky,”  Frawley  answered, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head;  “it’s  the  all-fired 
government  that’s  after  you.” 

“Good — first  rate — then  we’ll  have  a  little 
excitement!” 

“You’ll  have  plenty  of  that,  Bucky!” 

“Maybe,  Bub,  maybe.  Well,  I  made  a 
neat  job  of  it,  didn’t  I?” 

“You  did,”  admitted  Frawley  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  nod.  “  But  you  were  wrong — you 
were  wrong — you  should  have  kept  off.  The 
Canadian  Government  ain’t  like  your  bloom¬ 
in’  democracy.  It  don’t  forgive — it  don’t 
forget.  Tack  that  up,  Bucky.  It’s  a  prin¬ 
ciple  we’ve  got  at  stake  with  you!” 

“Don’t  I  know  it?”  cried  Greenfield,  strik¬ 
ing  the  table.  “  \\Tiat  else  do  you  think  I  did 
it  for?” 

Frawley  gazed  at  him,  then  said  slowly: 
“I  told  them  it  was  a  personal  matter.” 

“Sure  it  was!  Do  you  think  I  could  keep 

out  after  you  served  notice  on  me?  D - 

your  English  pride  and  your  English  justice! 
I’m  a  good  enough  Yank  to  see  if  your 
dinky  police  is  such  an  all-fired  cute  little 
bunch  of  wonder-workers  as  you  say!  Bub 
— you  think  you’re  going  to  get  Mr.  Green¬ 
field — don’t  you?” 

“I’m  not  thinking,  Bucky - ” 

“Eh?” 

“I’m  simply  sticking  to  you.” 

“Sticking  to  me!”  cried  Greenfield  with  a 
roar  of  di^st.  “Why,  you  unimaginative, 
lumbering,  beef-eating  Canuck,  you  can’t  get 
me  that  way!  WTiy  in  tarnation  didn’t  you 
strike  plufhp  for  here — instead  of  rubbin’ 
yourself  down  the  whole  coast  of  South 
Ameriky?” 

“Bucky,  you  don’t  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion  properly,”  objected  Frawley,  without 
varying  the  level  tone  of  his  voice.  “Sup¬ 
posing  it  had  been  a  bloomin’  corporation  had 
sent  me — that’s  what  I’d  have  done.  But  it’s 
the  government  this  time — her  Majesty’s 
government!  Time  ain’t  no  considoation. 
I’d  have  raked  down  the  whole  continent 


if  I’d  had  to — though  I  knew  where  you 
were.” 

“Well,  and  now  what?  You  can’t  touch 
me.  Bub,”  he  added  earnestly.  “I  like  straight 
talk,  man  to  man.  Now,  what’s  your 
game?” 

“  Business.” 

“All  right  then,”  said  Greenfield,  with 
a  frown,  “but  you  can’t  touch  me — now. 
There’s  an  extradition  treaty  coming,  but  then 
there’d  have  to  be  a  retroactive  clause  to  do 
you  any  good.”  He  paused,  studying  the 
expression  on  the  Inspector’s  face.  “  There’s 
enough  of  the  likes  of  me  here  to  see  that 
don’t  occur.  Say,  Bub?” 

“Well?” 

“You  deal  a  square  pack,  don’t  you?” 

“That’s  my  reputation,  Bucky.” 

“Give  me  your  word  you’ll  play  me 
square.” 

Inspector  Frawley,  leaning  forward,  helped 
himself  busily.  Greenfield,  with  pursed  lips, 
studied  every  movement. 

“No  kidnapping  tricks?” 

Without  lifting  his  eyes  Frawley  sharpened 
his  knife  vigorously  against  his  fork  and  fell 
to  eating. 

“Well,  Bub?” 

“WTiat?” 

“No  fancy  kidnapping?” 

“  I’m  promising  nothing,  Bucky.” 

There  was  a  blank  moment  while  Green¬ 
field  considered.  Suddenly  he  shot  out  his 
hand,  saying  with  a  nod:  “You’re  a  white 
man.  Bub,  and  I  never  heard  a  word  against 
that.”  He  filled  a  glass  and  shoved  it  toward 
Frawley.  “We  might  as  well  clink  on  it. 
For  I  rather  opinionate  before  we  get  through 
this  little  business — there’ll  be  something 
worth  talking  about.” 

“Here’s  to  you  then,  Bucky,”  said  Fraw¬ 
ley,  nodding. 

“Remember  what  I  tell  you,”  said  Green¬ 
field,  looking  over  his  glass,  “  there’s  going  to 
be  something  to  live  for.” 

“I. say,  Bucky,”  said  Frawley  with  a  lazy 
interest,  “would  they  serve  you  five-o’clock 
tea  here,  I  wonder?” 

Greenfield,  drawing  back,  laughed  a  su¬ 
perior  laugh. 

“  Bub,  I’m  sorry  for  you — ’|x>n  my  word  I 
am.” 

“How  so,  Bucky?” 

“Why,  you  plodding  little  English  lamb, 
you  don’t  have  the  slightest  suspicion  what 
you’re  gettin’  into!” 

“What  am  I  getting  into,  Bucky?” 
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Greenfield  threw  back  his  head  with  a 
diuckle. 

“If  you  get  me,  it’ll  be  the  last  job  you  ever 
pull  off.” 

“Maybe,  ma5rbe.” 

“  Since  things  are  aboveboard — listen  here,” 
said  Greenfield  with 
sudden  seriousness. 

“Bub,  you’ll  not  get 
me  alive.  Nothing 
personal,  you  under¬ 
stand,  but  it’ll  have  to 
be  your  life  or  mine. 

If  it  comes  to  the 
pinch,  look  out  for 
yourself - ” 

“Oh,  yes,’’  said 
Frawley,  with  a  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  nod,  “  I  un¬ 
derstand.” 

“I  ain’t  tried  to 
bribe  you,’’  said 
Greenfield,  rising. 

“Thank  me  for  that — 
though  another  man 
might  have  been  set 
up  for  life.” 

“Thanks,”  Frawley 
said  with  a  drawl. 

“And  you’ll  notice  I 
haven’t  advised  you  to 
come  back  and  face 
the  music.  Seems  to 
me  we  understand 
each  other.” 

“Here’s  my  ad¬ 
dress,”  said  Green¬ 
field,  handing  him  a 
card;  “may  save  you 
some  trouble.  I’m  here  every  night.”  He 
held  out  his  hand.  “Turn  up  and  meet  the 
profesh.  They’re  a  clever  lot  here.  They’d 
appreciate  meeting  you,  too.” 

“Perhaps  I  will.” 

“Ta-ta,  then.” 

*  Greenfield  took  a  few  steps,  halted,  and 
lounged  back  with  a  smile  full  of  mis¬ 
chief. 

“By  the  way.  Bub — ^how  long  has  her 
Majesty’s  dinkies  given  you?” 

“It’s  a  life  appointment,  Bucky.” 

“Really — bless  me — then  your  bloomin’ 
government  has  some  sense  after  all.” 

The  two  men  saluted  gravely,  with  a 
parting  exchange. 

“Now,  Bub— keep  fit.” 

“Same  to  you,  Bucky.” 


IV 

The  view  of  Greenfield  sauntering  lightly 
away  among  the  noisy  tables,  bravado  in  his 
manner,  deviltry  in  his  heart,  was  the  last 
glimpse  Inspector  Frawley  was  destined  to 
have  of  him  in  many 
months.  True,  Green¬ 
field  had  not  lied:  the 
address  was  genuine, 
but  the  man  was 
gone.  For  days  Fraw¬ 
ley  had  the  city 
scoured  without  gain¬ 
ing  a  clue.  No  steam¬ 
er  had  left  the  harbor, 
not  even  a  tramp.  If 
Greenfield  was  not  in 
hiding,  he  must  have 
buried  himself  in  the 
interior. 

It  was  a  week  be¬ 
fore  Frawley  found 
the  track.  Greenfield 
had  walked  thirty 
miles  into  the  country 
and  taken  the  train 
for  Rio  Mendoza  on 
the  route  across  the 
Andes  to  Valparaiso. 

Frawley  followed 
the  same  day,  some¬ 
what  mystified  at  this 
sudden  change  of 
base.  In  the  train  the 
thermometer  stood  at 
1 16°.  The  heat  made 
of  everything  a  soli¬ 
tude.  Frawley,  life¬ 
less,  stifling,  and  numbed,  glued  himself  to 
the  air-holes  with  eyes  fastened  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  while  the  train  sped  across  the  naked, 
singeing  back  of  the  plains  like  the  welt 
that  springs  to  meet  the  fall  of  the  lash. 
For  two  nights  he  watched  the  distended  sun, 
exhausted  by  its  own  madness,  drop  back 
into  the  heated  void,  and  the  tortured  stars 
rise  over  the  stricken  desert.  At  the  end 
of  thirty-six  hours  of  agony  he  arrived  at 
Rio  Mendoza.  Thence  he  reached  Punta 
de  Vacas,  procured  mules  and  a  guide,  and 
prepared  for  the  ascent  over  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

At  two  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  began 
the  climb  out  of  hell.  The  tortuj^  plains 
settled  below  him.  A  divine  freshness 
breathed  upon  him  with  a  new  hope  life. 
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He  left  the  burning  conflict  of  summer  and 
passed  into  the  aroma  of  spring. 

Then  the  air  grew  intense,  a  new  suffoca¬ 
tion  pressed  about  his  temples — the  suffoca¬ 
tion  of  too  much  life.  In  an  hour  he  had 
run  the  gamut  of  the  seasons.  The  cold  of 
everlasting  winter  descended  and  stung  his 
senses.  Up  and  up  and  up  they  went — then 
suddenly  down,  with  the  half-breed  guide 
and  the  tireless  mule  always  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  before  him;  and  again  b^an  the  in¬ 
sistent  mechanical  toiling  upward.  He  grew 
listless  and  indifferent,  acquiescent  in  these 
steep  efforts  that  the  next  moment  must 
'  throw  away.  The  horror  of  immense  dis¬ 
tance  rose  about  him.  From  time  to  time  a 
stone  dislodged  by  their  passage  rushed  from 
under  him,  struck  the  brink,  and  spun  into 
the  void,  to  fall  endlessly.  The  face  of  the 
earth  grew  confused  and  dropped  in  a  mist 
from  ^fore  his  eyes. 

Then  as  they  toiled  still  upward,  a  gale  as 
though  sent  in  anger  rushed  down  upon  them, 
sweeping  up  whirlwinds  of  snow,  raging  and 
shri^ng,  dragging  them  to  the  brink,  and 
threatening  to 
blot  them  out. 

F  r  a  w  1  e  y 
clutched  the  sad¬ 
dle,  then  flung  his 
arms  about  the 
neck  of  his  mule. 

His  head  was 
reeling,  the  in¬ 
dignant  blood 
rushed  to  his 
nostrils  and  his 
ears,  his  lungs  no 
longer  could 
master  the  divine 
air.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  the  mules 
stopped,exhaust- 
ed.  Through  the 
maelstrom  the 
guide  shrieked  to 
him  not  to  use 
the  spur.  Fraw- 
ley  fdt  himself  in 
danger  of  dying, 
and  had  no  re¬ 
sentment. 

For  a  day  they  affronted  the  immense  wilds 
until  they  had  forced  themselves  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  race  of  men.  Then  they 
b^an  to  descend. 

Below  them  the  clouds  lapped  and  rolled 


like  the  dements  before  the  creation.  Still 
they  descended,  and  the  moist  oblivion  closed 
about  them,  like  the  curse  of  a  world  without 
color.  The  bleak  mists  separated  and  began 
to  roll  up  above  them,  a  cloud  split  asunder, 
and  through  the  slit  the  earth  jumped  up, 
and  the  solid  land  spread  before  them  as 
when  at  the  dawn  it  obeyed  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  They  saw  the  hills  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  grow,  and  the  rivers  trickle  toward  the 
sea.  The  masses  of  brown  and  green  be¬ 
gan  to  be  splashed  with  red  and  yellow  as 
the  fields  b^me  fertile  and  fructified;  and 
the  insect  race  of  men  b^an  to  crawl  to  and 
fro. 

The  half-breed,  who  saw  the  scene  for  the 
hundredth  time,  bent  his  head  in  awe.  Fraw- 
ley  straightened  in  his  saddle,  stretched  the 
stiffness  out  of  his  limbs,  patted  his  mule 
solicitously,  glanced  at  the  guide,  and  stopped 
in  perplexity  at  the  mute,  reverential  atti¬ 
tude. 

“What’s  he  starin’  at  now?”  he  muttered 
in  astonishment;  then,  with  a  glance  at  his 
watch,  he  added  anxiously,  “I  say,  Sammy, 
when  do  we  get 
a  bit  to  eat?” 

V 

In  Valparaiso 
he  readily  found 
the  track  of 
Greenfield.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his 
departure,  two 
boats  had  sailed: 
one  for  the  north, 
and  one  by  the 
Straits  of  ^lagel- 
lan  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  Green¬ 
field  had  bought 
a  ticket  for  each, 
after  effecting 
the  withdraw^' 
of  his  account  at 
a  local  bank. 
Frawley  was  in 
perplexity:  for 
Greenfield  to  flee 
north  was  to  run 
into  the  jaws  of  the  law.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  account  decided  him.  He  returned  to 
Buenos  Ayres  by  the  route  he  had  come,  arriv* 
ing  the  day  before  the  steamer.  To  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  Greenfield  was  not  on  board.  By 
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ridiculously  casting  away  his  protection  he 
had  thrown  the  detective  off  the  track  and 
gained  three  weeks.  Without  more  concern 
than  he  might  have  shown  in  taking  a  trip 
from  Toronto  to  New  York,  Frawley  a  third 
time  crossed  the  Andes  and  set  himself  to 
correcting  his  first  error. 

He  traced  Greenfield  laboriously  up  the 
coast  back  to  Panama  and  there  lost  the  trail. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  he  learned  that 
Greenfield  had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on 
a  freighter  that  touched  at  Hawaii.  From 
here  he  followed  him  to  Yokohama,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay. 

Thence  Greenfield,  suddenly  abandoning 
the  water  route,  had  proceeded  by  land  to 
Bagdad,  and  across  the  Turkish  Empire  to 
Constantinople.  Without  a  pause,  Frawley 
traced  him  next  into  the  Balkans,  through 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  amid  massacre  and  rev¬ 
olution  to  Budapest,  back  to  Odessa,  and 
across  the  back  of  Russia  by  Moscow  and 
Riga  to  Stockholm.  A  year  had  elapsed. 

Several  times  he  might  have  gained  on  the 
fugitive  had  he  trust^  to  his  instinct;  but 
he  bided  his  time,  renouncing  a  stroke  of 
genius,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  committing 
no  error,  awaiting  the  moment  when  Green¬ 
field  would  pause  and  he  might  overtake 
him.  But  the  fugitive,  as  though  stimg  by 
a  gad-ffy,  continued  to  plunge  madly  over 
sea  and  continent  F our  months,  five  months 
behind,  Frawley  continued  the  tireless  piu:- 
suit 

From  Stockholm  the  chase  led  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  to  Christiansand,  down  the  North  Sea 
to  Rotterdam.  From  thence  Greenfield  had 
rushed  by  rail  to  Lisbon  and  taken  steamer 
to  Africa,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  Portuguese 
and  French  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  into  the  Congo.  For  a  month 
all  traces  disappeared  in  the  veldt,  until  by 
chance,  rather  than  by  his  own  merits,  Fraw¬ 
ley  found  the  trail  anew  in  Madagascar, 
whither  Greenfield  had  come  after  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  bury  his  trail  on  the  immense 
plains  of  Southern  Africa. 

From  Madagascar,  Frawley  followed  him 
to  Aden  in  Arabia  and  by  steamer  to  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Again  for  weeks  he  sought  the  con¬ 
fused  track  vainly  through  Australia,  up 
through  Sydney,  down  again  to  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand  on  a  false  clue,  back  to 
Queensland,  where  at  last  in  Cooktown  he 
learned  anew  of  the  passing  of  his  man. 

The  third  year  be^n  without  appreciable 
gain.  Greenfield  still  was  three  months  in 


Imagination 

advance,  never  pausing,  scurrying  from  con¬ 
tinent  to  continent,  as  though  instinctively 
aware  of  the  progress  of  his  pursuer. 

In  this  year  Frawley  visited  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Borneo,  stopped  at  Manila,  jump^  im¬ 
mediately  to  Korea,  and  hurried  on  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  where  he  found  that  Greenfield  had 
procured  passage  on  a  sealer  bound  for  Auck¬ 
land.  There  he  had  taken  the  steamer  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  back  to  Buenos  A)Tes. 

There,  within  the  first  hour,  he  heard  a  report 
that  his  man  had  gone  on  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
caught  the  cholera,  and  died  there.  Un¬ 
daunted  by  the  epidemic,  Frawley  took  the 
next  boat  and  entered  the  stricken  city  by 
swinuning  ashore.  For  a  week  he  searched 
the  hospitab  and  the  cemeteries.  Greenfield 
had  indeed  been  stricken,  but,  escaping  with 
his  life,  had  left  for  the  northern  part  of 
Brazil.  The  delay  resulted  in  a  gain  of  three 
months  for  Frawley,  but  without  heat  or  ex¬ 
citement  he  began  anew  the  pursuit,  passing 
up  the  coast  to  Para  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  by  Bogota  and  Panama  into  Mex¬ 
ico,  on  up  toward  the  border  of  Texas. 
The  months  between  him  and  Greenfield 
shortened  to  weeks,  then  to  da)rs  without 
troubling  his  eqtianimity.  At  El  Paso  he 
arrived  a  few  hours  after  Greenfield  had  left, 
going  toward  the  Salt  Basin  and  the  Gua¬ 
dalupe  Moimtains.  Frawley  took  horses  and 
a  guide  and  followed  to  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
horseman  grew  out  of  the  horizon,  a  figure 
that  remained  stationary  and  attentive,  study¬ 
ing  his  approach  through  a  spy-glass.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  though  satisfied,  the  stranger  took 
off  his  hat  and  waved  it  above  his  head  in 
challenge,  and  digging  his  heels  into  his 
horse,  disappeared  into  the  desert. 


VI 

Frawley  understood  the  challenge — the 
end  was  to  be  in  the  desert.  Failing  to  move 
his  guide  by  threat  or  promise,  he  left  him 
clanwring  frantically  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert  and  rode  on  toward  where  the  figure 
of  Greenfield  had  disappeared  on  the  horizon 
in  a  puff  of  dust. 

For  three  days  they  went  their  way  grimly 
into  the  parched  sands,  husbanding  every  parti¬ 
cle  of  strength,  within  plain  sight  of  each  other, 
always  at  the  same  xmvarying  walk.  At  night 
they  slept  by  fits  and  starts,  with  an  ear  trained 
for  the  slightest  hostile  sound.  Then  they  cast 
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aside  their  saddles,  their  rifles,  and  superfluous 
clothing,  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  their  mounts. 

The  horses,  heaving  and  sta^ering,  crawled 
over  the  )rielding  sands  like  silhouettes  drawn 
by  a  thread.  In  the  sky  not  a  cloud  appeared; 
below,  the  yellow  monotony  extendi  as  flat 
as  a  dish.  Above  them  a  lazy  buzzard, 
wheeling  in  languid  circles,  followed  with 
patient  conviction. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Frawley’s  horse 
stopped,  shuddered,  and  went  down  in  a  heap. 
Greenfield  halted  and 
surveyed  his  discom¬ 
fiture  grimly,  without 
a  sign  of  elation. 

“That’s  bad,  very 
bad,”  Frawley  said 
judicially.  “I  ought 
to  have  sent  word  to 
the  department.  Still, 
it’s  not  over  yet — his 
horse  won’t  last  long. 

Well,  I  mustn’t  carry 
much.” 

He  abandoned  his 
revolver,  a  knife,  $200 
in  gold,  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  foot,  pre¬ 
serving  only  the  water- 
bag  with  its  precious 
mouthful.  Greenfield, 
who  had  waited  im¬ 
movably,  allowed  him 
to  approach  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  be¬ 
fore  putting  his  horse 
in  motion. 

“He’s  going  to 
make  sure  I  stay 
here,”  said  Frawley 
to  h;mself,  seeing  that 
Greenfield  made  no 
attempt  to  increase 
the  lead.  “Well, 
we’ll  see.” 

Twelve  hours  later  Greenfield’s  horse  gave 
out.  Frawley  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  but  the 
handicap  of  half  a  day  was  a  serious  one;  he 
was  ex^usted,  famished,  and  in  the  bag 
there  remained  only  sufficient  water  to 
moisten  his  lips. 

The  fifth  day  broke  vrith  an  angry  sun  and 
no  sign  on  the  horizon  to  relieve  the  eternal 
monotony.  Only  the  buzzard  at  the  same 
distance  aloft  bided  his  time.  Hunter  and 
hunted,  imited  perforce  by  their  cmnmon 
suffering,  plodded  on  with  the  weary,  hope¬ 


less  straining  of  human  beings  harnessed  to  a 
plow,  covering  scarcely  a  mile  an  hour.  From 
time  to  time,  by  common  consent,  they  sat 
down,  gaunt,  exhausted  figures,  eying  each 
other  with  the  instinct  of  b^ts,  their  elbows 
on  their  bony  knees.  Whether  from  a  fear  of 
losii^  energy,  whether  under  the  spell  of  the 
frightful  stillness,  neither  had  uttered  a  word. 

Frawley  was  afire  with  thirst.  The  desert 
entered  his  body  with  its  dry  mortal  heat,  and 
ran  its  consiuning  dryness  through  his  veins; 

his  eyes  started  from 
his  face  as  the  sun 
above  him  hung  out 
of  the  parched  sky. 
He  b^an  to  talk  to 
himself,  to  sing.  Un¬ 
der  his  feet  the  sand 
sifted  like  the  soft  pro¬ 
test  of  autumn  leaves. 
He  imagined  himself 
back  in  the  forest, 
marking  the  rustle  of 
leafy  branches  and 
the  intermittent  drop¬ 
ping  of  acorns  and 
twig^.  All  at-once  his 
legs  refused  to  move. 
He  stood  still,  his  gaze 
concentrated  on  the 
figure  of  Greenfield  a 
long  moment,  then  his 
body  crumpled  under 
him  and  he  sank 
without  volition  to  the 
ground. 

Greenfield  stopped, 
sat  down,  and  waited. 
After  half  an  hour  he 
drew  himself  to  his 
feet,  moved  on,  then 
stopped,  returned,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  list¬ 
ened  to  the  crooning 
of  the  delirious  man. 
Suddenly  satisfied,  he  flung  both  arms  into 
the  air  in  frenzied  triumph,  turned,  staggered, 
and  reeled  away,  while  back  over  the  desert 
came  the  grotesque,  hideous  refrain,  in  mad¬ 
dened  victory: 

“  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  ohl 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandyl” 

Frawley  watched  him  go,  then  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  turned  his  glance  to  the  black  revolv¬ 
ing  form  in  the  air — at  least  that  remained  to 
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break  the  horror  of  the  solitude.  Then  he 
lost  consciousness. 

The  beat  of  wings  across  his  face  aroused 
him  with  a  start  and  a  cry  of  agony.  The 
great  bird  of  carrion,  startleid  in  its  inspection, 
flew  clumsily  off  and  settled  fearlessly  on  the 
ground,  blinking  at  him. 

An  immense  revolt,  a  furious  anger  brought 
«nth  it  new  strength.  He  rose  and  rushed  at 
the  bird  with  clenched  fist,  cursing  it  as  it 
lumbered  awkwardly  away.  Then  he  began 
desperately  to  stniggle  on,  following  the 
tracks  in  the  sand. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  specks  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  He  looked  at  them  in  his  de¬ 
lirium  and  began  to  laugh  uneasily. 

“I  must  be  out  of  my  head,”  he  said  to 
himself  seriously.  “It’s  a  mirage.  Well,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  end.  Who’ll  they  put  on  the 
case  now  ?  Keech,  I  suppose;  yes,  Keech; 
he’s  a  good  man.  Of  course  it’s  a  mirage.” 

As  he  continued  to  stumble  forward,  the 
dots  assumed  the  shape  of  trees  and  hills. 

He  laughed  contemptuously  and  began  to 
remonstrate  with  himself,  repeating: 

“It’s  a  mirage,  or  I’m  out  of  my  head.” 
He  began  to  be 'worried,  saying  over  and 
over:  “That’s  a  bad  sign,  very  bad.  I  mustn’t 
lose  control  of  myself.  I  must  stick  to  him 
—stick  to  him  until  he  dies  of  old  age.  Bucky 
Greenfield!  Well,  he  won’t  get  out  of  this 
either.  If  the  department  could  only  know  I  ” 
The  nearer  he  drew  to  life,  the  more  indig¬ 
nant  he  became.  He  arrived  thus  at  the 
edge  of  trees  and  green  things. 

“Why  don’t  they  go?”  he  said  angrily. 
“They  ought  to,  now.  Come,  I  think  I’m 
keeping  my  head  remarkably  well.” 

All  at  once  a  magnificent  idea  came  to 
him — he  would  walk  through  the  mirage 
and  end  it.  He  advanced  furiously  against 
an  imaginary  tree,  struck  his  forehead,  and 
toppled  over  insensible. 

VII 

Frawley  returned  to  consciousness  to  find 
himself  in  the  hut  of  a  half-breed  Indian, 
who  was  forcing  a  soup  of  herbs  between  his 
lips. 

Two  days  later  he  regained  his  strength 
sufficiently  to  reach  a  ranch  owned  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Fitted  out  by  them,  he  started  at 
once  to  return  to  El  Paso;  to  take  up  the 
unending  search  anew. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  tired  and  thirsty,  he 
arrived  at  a  shanty  where  a  handful  of  Mex- 
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ican  children  were  lolling  in  the  cool  of  the 
wall.  At  the  sound  of  his  approach  a  woman 
came  nmning  to  the  door,  shrieking  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  Mexican  gibberish.  He  ran 
hastily  to  the  house,  his  hand  on  his  pistol. 
The  woman,  without  stopping  her  cotter, 
huddled  in  the  doorway,  pointing  to  the  dim 
comer  opposite.  Frawley,  following  her 
glance,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  stretched  on 
a  hasty  bed  of  leaves.  He  took  a  few  quick 
steps  and  recognized  Greenfield.  ^ 

At  the  same  moment  the  bundle  shot  to  a 
sitting  position,  with  a  cry: 

“\^o’s  that?” 

Frawley,  with  a  quick  motion,  covered  him 
with  his  revolver,  crying: 

“Hands  up.  It’s  me,  Bucky,  and  I’ve  got 
you  now!” 

“Frawley!” 

“That’s  it,  Bucky — Hands  up!" 

Greenfield,  writhout  obeying,  stared  at  him 
wildly. 

“God,  it  is  Frawley!”  he  cried,  and  fell 
back  in  a  heap. 

Inspector  Frawley,  advancing  a  step,  re¬ 
peated  his  command  with  no  uncertain  ring: 

Hands  upl  Quick!” 

On  the  bed  the  distorted  body  contracted 
suddenly  into  a  ball. 

“Easy,  Bub,”  Greenfield  said  between  his 
teeth.  “Easy;  don’t  get  excited.  I’m  dying.” 

“You?”  . 

Frawley  approached  cautiously,  suspici¬ 
ously. 

“Fact.  I’m  cashin’  in.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Bug.  Plain  bug — the  desert  did  the 

|BAC^ 

“A  what?” 

“Tarantula  bite — don’t  laugh.  Bub.” 

Frawley,  at  his  side,  needed  but  a  glance  to 
see  that  it  was  true.  He  ran  his  hand  over 
Greenfield’s  belt  and  removed  the  pistol. 

“Sorry,”  he  said  curtly,  standing  up. 

“Quite  keerect.  Bub!” 

“Can  I  do  anything  for  you?” 

“Nope.” 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  Greenfield 
raised  himself,  glared  at  him,  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  fell  into  a  passicmate  fit  of  weep¬ 
ing.  Frawley’s  English  reserve  was  outraged. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  said  angrily. 
“You’re  not  going  to  show  the  white  feather 
now,  are  you?” 

With  an  oath  Greenfield  sat  bolt  upright, 
silent  and  flushed. 

“D - you.  Bub — show  some  imagina- 
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tion/’  he  said  after  a  pause.  “  Do  you  think 
I  mind  dying — ^me?  That’s  a  good  one.  It 
ain’t  that — ^no — it’s  ending,  en^ng  like  this. 
After  all  I’ve  been  through,  to  be  put  out  of 
business  by  a  bug — an  onery  little  bug.” 

Then  Frawley  comprehended  his  mistake. 

“I  say,  Bucky,  I’ll  take  that  back,”  he  said 
awkwardly. 

“No  imagination,  no  imagination,”  Green¬ 
field  muttered,  sinking  back.  “Why,  man, 
if  I’d  chased  you  three  times  around  the 
world  and  got  you,  I’d  fall  on  you  and  beat 
you  to  a  pulp  or — or  I’d  hug  you  like  a  long- 
lost  brother.” 

“I  asked  your  pardon,”  said  Frawley 
again. 

“All  right.  Bub — all  right,”  Greenfield  an¬ 
swered  with  a  short  laugh.  Then  after  a 
p>ause  he  added  seriously:  “So  you’ve  come 
— well,  I’m  glad  it’s  over.  Bub,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  raising  himself  excitedly  on  his  elbow, 
“here’s  something  strange,  only  you  won’t 
understand  it.  Do.  you  know,  the  whole 
time  I  knew  just  where  you  were — I  had  a 
feeling  somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  neck. 
At  first  you  were  ’way  off,  over  the  horizon; 
then  you  got  to  be  a  spot  coming  over  the 
hill.  Then  I  began  to  feel  that  spot  growin’ 
bigger  and  bigger — after  Rio  Janeiro,  crawl¬ 
ing  up,  creeping  up.  Gospd  truth,  I  felt 
you  sneaking  up  on  my  back.  It  got  on  my 
nerves.  I  dreamed  about  it,  and  that  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  trail  when  you  was  just  a  speck  on 
any  old  boss — I  knew!  You — you  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  such  things.  Bub,  do  you?” 

Frawley  made  an  effort,  failed,  and  an¬ 
swered  helplesdy: 

“No,  Bucky,' no,  I  can’t  say  I  do  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Why  do  you  think  I  ran  you  into  Rio 
Janeiro?”  said  Greenfield,  twisting  on  the 
leaves.  “Into  the  cholery?  What  do  3rou 
think  made  me  lay  for  this  desert?  Bub, 
you  were  on  my  back,  clinging  like  a  cata¬ 
mount.  I  was  bound  to  shake  you  off.  I 
was  desperate.  It  had  to  end  one  way  or 
t’other.  That’s  why  I  stuck  to  you  imtil  I 
thov^ht  it  was  over  with  you. 

^‘Why  didn’t  you  make  sure  cff  it?”  said 
Frawley  with  ciuiosity ;  “  you  could  have  done 
for  nae  there.” 

Greenfield  looked  at  him  hard  and  nodded. 

*‘Keerect,  Bub;  qxiite  so!” 

“Why  didn’t  you?” 

“Why!”  eried  Greenfield  angrily.  “Ain’t 
you  ever  had  any  imagination?  Did  I  want 
to  shoot  you  down  like  a  common  ordinary 


{Nckpocket  after  taking  you  three  times  around 
the  world?  That  was  no  ending!  God,  what 
a  chase  it  was!” 

“It  was  long,  Bucky,”  Frawley  admitted. 
“It  was  a  good  one!” 

“Can’t  3rou  understand  anything?”  Green¬ 
field  cried  querulously.  “Where’s  anything 
bigger,  naore  than  what  we’ve  done?  And 
to  have  it  end  like  this — to  have  a  bug— 
a  miserable,  squashy  bug  beat  you  after 
all!” 

Fct  a  long  moment  there  was  no  sound, 
while  Greenfield  lay,  twisting,  his  head 
averted,  buried  in  the  leaves. 

“It’s  not  right,  Bucky,”  said  Frawley  at 
last,  with  an  effort  at  sympathy.  “  It  oughtn’t 
to  have  ended  this  way.” 

“It  was  worth  it!”  Greenfield  cried. 
“Three  years!  There  ain’t  much  dirt  we 
haven’t  kicked  up!  Asia,  Africa — a  regular 
Cook’s  tour  through  Europe,  North  and 
South  Ameriky.  And  what  seas.  Bub!”  His 
voice  faltered.  The  drops  of  sweat  stood 
thickly  on  his  forehead;  but  he  pulled  him¬ 
self  together  gamely.  “  Do  you  remember 
the  Sea  of  Japan  with  its  funny  little  toy 
junks  ?  Man,  we’ve  beaten  out  Columbus, 
Jools  Verne,  and  the  rest  of  them — hollow. 
Bub!” 

“I  say,  what  did  you  do  it  for?” 

“You  are  a  rum  un,”  said  Greenfield 
with  a  broken,  laugh.  The  words  began  to 
come  shorter  and  with  effort.  “Excitement, 
Bub!  Deviltry  and  cussedness!” 

“  How  do  you  feel,  Bucky? ”  asked  Frawley. 

“Half  in  hell  already — stewing  for  my  sins 
— but  it’s  not  that — it’s - ” 

“What,  Bucky?” 

“That  bug!  Me,  Bucky  Greenfield— to 
go  down  and  out  on  account  of  a  bug — a 
little  squirmy  bug!  But  I  swear  even  he 
couldn’t  have  done  it  if  the  desert  hadn’t  put 
me  out  of  business  first!  No,  by  God!  I’m 
not  downed  so  easy  as  that!  ” 

Frawley,  in  a  lame  attempt  to  show  his 
sympathy,  went  closer  to  the  dying  man: 

“I  say,  Bucky.” 

“Shout  away.” 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  out,  standing, 
on  your  feet — with  your  boots  on?” 

Greenfield  laugh^  a  contented  laugh. 

“What’s  the  matter,  pal?”  said  Frawley, 
pausing  in  surprise. 

“You  darned  oldEngllshman,”said  Green¬ 
field  affectionately.  “  Say,  Bub.” 

“Yes,  Bucky.” 

“The  dinkies  are  all  right — but — but  a 
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Yank,  a  real  Yank,  would  ’a’  got  me  in  six 
months.” 

“All  right,  Bucky.  Shall  I  raise  you  up?” 

“H’ist  away.” 

“Would  you  like  the  feeling  of  a  gun  in  your 
hand  again?”  said  Frawley,  raising  him  up. 

This  time  Greenheid  did  not  laugh,  but  his 
hand  closed  convulsively  over  the  butt,  and 
he  gave  a  savage  sigh  of  delight.  His  limbs 
contracted  violently,  his  head  bore  heavily 
on  the  shoulder  of  Frawley,  who  heard  him 
whisper  again: 

“A  bug — a  little - ” 

Then  he  stopped  and  appeared  to  listen. 
Outside,  the  evening  was  soft  and  stirring. 
Through  the  door  the  children  appeared, 
tumbling  over  one  another,  in  grotesque  atti¬ 
tudes. 

Suddenly,  as  though  in  the  breeze  he  had 
caught  the  sound  of  a  step,  Greenfield  jerked 
almost  free  of  Frawley ’s  arms,  shuddered, 
and  fell  back  rigid.  The  pistol,  flung  into 


the  air,  twirled,  pitched  on  the  floor,  and 
remained  quiet. 

Frawley  placed  the  body  back  on  the  bed 
of  leaves,  listened  a  moment,  and  rose  satis¬ 
fied.  He  threw  a  blanket  over  the  face, 
picked  up  the  revolver,  searched  a  moment 
for  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  arrange  with  the 
Mexican  for  the  night.  In  a  moment  he  re¬ 
turned  and  took  a  seat  in  the  comer,  and 
began  carefully  to  jot  down  the  details  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Presently  he  paused  and 
looked  reflectively  at  the  b^  of  leaves. 

“It’s  been  a  good  three  years,”  he  said  re¬ 
flectively.  He  considered  a  moment,  rapping 
the  pencil  against  his  teeth,  and  repeated:  “A 
good  three  years.  I  think  when  I  get  home  I’ll 
ask  for  a  week  or  so  to  stretch  myself.”  Then  he 
remembered  with  anxiety  how  Greenfield  had 
railed  at  his  lack  of  imagination  and  pondered 
a  moment  seriously.  Suddenly,  as  though 
satisfied,  he  said  with  a  nod  of  conviction: 

“Well,  now,  we  did  jog  about  a  bit!” 
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IN  1880  Temple,  who  had  been  hanging  at 
arm’s  length  to  decency,  let  go.  To  every¬ 
body  in  the  Southern  city  where  he  lived  and 
had  his  friends  it  was  a  great  surprise.  He 
had  been  well  liked  for  his  big  strong  body, 
his  quick  mind,  his  laugh,  which  was  as  big 
and  hearty  as  his  biceps,  and  for  the  clothes 
he  wore.  The  Temples  were  an  irreproach¬ 
able  race,  who  had  a  habit  of  going  north 
for  their  wives.  So  it  was  the  most  pleasur¬ 
able  excitement  in  the  world  for  the  sort  of 
people  who  owned  their  carriages  and  who 
had  seen  Temple  across  the  oysters  and  green 
turtle  soup,  to  be  jounced  into  the  realization 
that  he  was  a  dnmkard,  a  rake,  and  so  de¬ 
linquent  a  trustee  that  New  Orleans  plain¬ 
clothes  men  had  sought  him  after  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

What  happened  to  him  in  the  next  twenty- 
one  years  would  not  make  a  pretty  story.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  how  he  fared  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  some  tropical  islands;  of 
various  impolite  manners  and  customs;  of 
the  condition  he  was  in  when  he  pulled  him¬ 
self  together  long  enough  to  organize  an  enter¬ 
prise  for  a  planter  in  South  Africa;  how  he 
made  enough  to  buy  a  collar  and  a  passage  to 
Liverpool  and  then  to  America:  and  of  how 
when  he  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  Harbor,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the  first 
time  in  all  the  years;  of  the  pound  of  alcohol 
on  his  rubbled  liver,  the  careening  cargo  of 
i  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  the  torment  of  a 

I  half-starved  mind. 

When  he  saw  his  own  country’s  shore  again, 
‘  when  he  gazed  through  watery  eyes  at  the  mar- 

i  vel  of  the  dream  dty  bathed  in  the  pink  light 

of  sundown,  he  bad  already  lived  thousands 
of  unclean  years  and  was  fifty-four  years  old. 

These  fifty-four  years  had  ridden  him  hard. 
He  reflected  on  this  as  he  lodced  into  the 
dieap  mirror  of  a  cheap  room  in  a  cheap  hotel 
in  lower  Sixth  Avenue,  whose  doubtful  com¬ 
forts  he  had  engaged.  He  had  gone  to  a 


place  where  the  hallways  smelled  of  cabbage, 
and  elevated  trains  roared  by  bedroom  win¬ 
dows,  with  the  vague  pur]x>se  of  making  the 
money  that  remained  to  him  buy  the  greatest 
number  of  brown  and  yellow  drinks  for  the 
greatest  number  of  drab  and  sepia  days.  And 
as  he  looked  into  the  cheap  glass,  the  same 
evidence  appeared  against  him  that  had  for  a 
long  time  gone  to  the  jury  that  sat  somewhere 
in  his  mind  to  convict  him  over  and  over 
again  unmercifully. 

His  chest,  losing  its  strength,  had  slid  down 
into  his  abdominal  cavity ;  his  legs,  even  though 
clothed,  seemed  weak  and  thin.  It  was  as  if 
the  personality  of  the  middle  of  the  man  had 
fed  and  fattened  on  the  two  ends.  Fat  cheeks, 
sagging  into  sacks  of  transparent  skin,  had 
drawn  his  thickened  lips  down  into  red  weak¬ 
ness;  but  his  forehead  had  pulled  taut  and  had 
turned  the  color  of  a  tadpole’s  belly,  twisting 
his  eyebrows  and  watery  eyes  upward  toward 
the  thin,  gray,  lifeless  hair  that  straggled  down 
his  temples,  so  that  it  gave  him  a  peculiar  leer. 
Across  the  back  of  his  puffy  right  hand  there 
was  a  scar,  which  he  often  scrutinized  care¬ 
fully  as  if  it  were  an  inscription.  As  some 
one  had  advanced  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
impression  of  human  teeth,  it  may  indeed 
have  been  an  inscription.  But  what  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make? 

The  important  thing,  and  a  thing  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appearance,  was 
that  within  the  passing  of  his  ^t  sixty  days 
in  New  York  there  happened  to  him  the  most 
exciting  experience  in  his  life. 

Within  si^t  of  the  rolling,  trafficking  roar 
of  feet,  hoofs,  and  wheels  at  the  juncture  of 
an  avenue  and  Broadway,  there  stands  an  old 
white-faced  hotel  in  and  out  of  whose  doors 
finest  gentlemen  and  smartest  ladies  woe 
passing  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Temple 
himself  had  known  its  corridors,  its  steaks, 
and  the  sound  of  the  squeaky  coA  beside  its 
tables.  With  it  he  associate  dajrs  of  care- 
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less  abandon,  the  light  laughter  of  joyous 
women,  the  opening  of  full  pocketlx^ks, 
moments  of  spendthrift  love  for  all  humanity, 
fresh  cheeks,  brilliant  dress,  well-kept  hands, 
the  caress  of  music  wandering  through  streams 
of  chuckles,  murmurs,  and  exclamations. 
With  Rand  Franklin  he  had  been  there  on  the 
day  that  a  letter  with  an  Illinois  postmark 
had  come  to  him,  telling  him  that  it  was  all 
right,  that  she  did  consent,  and  bidding  him 
come  to  her  at  once  so  that  they  might  an¬ 
nounce  their  engagement.  And  Rand  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  was  a  witty  blade,  had  laughed  funny 
>,  sentences  at  him  through  cigar  smoke,  and 

1-  afterward  had  pressed  his  hand  hard  without 

e  saying  any  wot^  at  all.  Sentiment  took  old 

it  Temple  back  to  this  hotel, 

le  Of  course,  no  one  there  knew  him.  There 

d  had  been  changes  in  the  office,  in  the  men  at 

le  the  desks,  in  the  waiters,  in  the  decorations 

a  on  the  ceilings.  It  was  not  the  same  old  place, 

re  from  any  point  of  view,  that  he  had  subcon- 

ir  sciously  expected  it  to  be.  He  waddled  to¬ 

ward  the  door  that  led  into  the  bar,  realizing 
n  a  little  the  absurd  contrast  between  the  ill- 

;h  fitting  newness  of  his  clothes  and  the  bold 

if  1  dash  for  fashion  made  by  his  necktie.  He 
id  had  purchased  the  latter  to  gratify  a  natural 

s,  inclination  to  smartness  of  dress  that  fol- 

id  ’  lowed  him  stealthily  long  after  his  means 

refused  it  company.  Now  above  the  hob¬ 
nobbing  of  many  bottles  and  below  an  oil- 
painting  in  green  and  flesh  tints,  a  festooned 
bar-mirror  gibed  at  him.  He  and  the  mir¬ 
ror  both  knew  that  he  was  a  rudderless  craft, 
rigging  carried  away,  deserted,  drifting,  awash 
at  the  bows,  ready  to  nose  under  the  surface, 
with  no  one  looking  on  to  see  the  bubbles 
come  up.  So  he  drank  down  the  sinuous, 
brown,  warm  liquid,  and  walked  out  into  the 
summer  sunlight  of  the  side  street. 

There  were  rows  of  old-fashioned  brown- 
stone  houses  on  this  street ;  in  two  or  three  places 
a  white  or  cream-colored  building  had  broken 
mto  their  severe  battalion  front,  offering  to  a 
rank  of  solemn  veterans  the  usual  effronteries 
of  the  new  recruit.  The  old  houses,  too,  had 
suffered  such  remodeling  in  their  lower  parts 
as  to  present  a  long  line  of  little  shops — 
art  stores,  milliners,  interior  decorators,  con¬ 
fectioners,  and  the  refreshing  display  of  the 
florist. 

Temple  sauntered  along  this  row  of  win¬ 
dows,  halted  a  moment  before  one  of  them  in 
which  was  displayed  a  water-color  of  the  cool, 
open  sea,  and  then,  as  if  brought  to  realization 
of  the  sultriness  of  the  day,  took  off  his  hat  and 


ran  three  fat  fingers  through  his  gray  hair. 
He  drew  a  long  wheezy  breath.  When  he 
turned  to  move  forward  again,  a  square-sided 
photographer’s  display  _case  obstructed  his 
path. 

In  the  side  of  this  case  that  faced  him, 
arranged  upon  a  background  of  yellow  pongee 
silk,  were  brown  prints  of  several  portraits. 
An  attractive,  white-attired  little  girl  smiled 
across  from  one  comer  toward  an  old  man 
with  a  carved  ebony  cane  across  his  knees, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  other.  Temple 
did  not  see  these  two,  for  between  them 
was  a  picture  of  a  woman. 

Temple  uttered  no  cry.  To  be  sure,  he 
stared  back  into  the  two  eyes  that  from  the 
photograph  looked  steadily  into  his  own,  with 
such  an  expression  of  amazement  that  an 
observer  would  have  believed  him  mildly 
insane.  After  a  time  he  again  snatched  off 
his  hat,  but  still  stood  there  looking  and  look¬ 
ing,  his  breath  coming  wheezily  and  the  drops 
of  perspiration  pouring  down  his  cheeks. 

The  woman  looked  back  at  him  calmly. 
She  was  by  no  means  a  young  woman,  but 
whatever  her  years  she  was  beautiful,  if  beauty 
lies  in  the  unaffected  grace  of  slender  arms 
and  shoulders,  in  refinement  of  forehead,  in 
tenderness  of  eyes  and  warmth  of  mouth. 
Temple  forgot  for  a  moment  the  monstrous 
evolution  that  had  made  his  own  body  a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  his  species.  Before  his  eyes  was  this 
woman,  appearing  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  he  had  failed  to  be,  and  in  this  moment 
there  came  to  him  the  courage  to  formulate  an 
idea.  ’ 

It  was  an  idea  that  he  had  never  before 
dared  to  conceive,  except  in  days  of  drunken 
frenzy  when  he  had  tortured  himself  with  the 
impossibility  of  its  fulfilment.  Now  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  which  had  apparently 
long  ago  died  out  in  his  prayers  for  death, 
brightened  his  eye.  He  knew  that  he  had  been 
a  hopieless  derelict,  he  knew  that  only  one 
other  human  being  in  the  world  could  give 
him  help,  that  this  being  was  the  woman 
whose  photograph  blurred  before  his  eyes. 
Then  still  another  emotion  caught  his  heart. 
It  shook  him  so  that  his  straw  hat  fell  from 
his  fingers,  and  as  he  started  forward  dizzily, 
it  nearly  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  sidewalk. 

He  stoppjed  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  steps 
that  led  from  the  street  toward  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  sign.  He  clenched  his  hands,  work¬ 
ing  together  his  nerves,  before  he  ascended 
to  the  op)en  door. 

Down  the  pierspjective  of  the  narrow  hall 
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was  the  reception-room.  An  anemic  young 
girl,  with  red  hair  arranged  in  an  astonbhing 
pompadour,  sat  behind  a  desk,  biting  a  ripe 
peach  which  she  held  in  one  hand,  using  the 
other  to  catch  the  dripping  juice  that  with 
each  mouthful  fell  toward  the  fashion  page 
of  a  newspa|>er  spread  out  before  her.  She 
wore  a  broad  white  collar  about  her  thin, 
freckled  neck,  and  a  huge  blue  necktie,  as 
if  to  indicate  that  by  becoming  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  assistant  she  had  dedicated  herself 
to  art. 

“He  ain’t  here,”  die  said  to  Temple,  dry¬ 
ing  her  lips  with  a  deft  movement  of  her 
finger-tips.  “I’m  kinder  new  here,  but  if 
there’s  anything  I  kin  tell  yer - ’’ 

“There’s  a  photograph  down-stairs - ’’ 

began  Temple. 

“In  the  show-case,”  interrupted  the  girl, 
for  her  maimers  extended  to  young  men  and  to 
ladies  with  money.  Temple  fell  within  neither 
class. 

“Yes,  in  the  show-case,” he  went  on,  bow¬ 
ing  slightly.  “It’s  in  the  middle  of  t^  top 
line  on  the  east  side.” 

“  What  was  the  number? ”  she  asked,  affect¬ 
ing  a  brisk,  business  woman’s  air.  “Course 
you  don’t  know.  What  about  it?  I  guess  I 
remember  the  face.  I  didn’t  put  it  there,  but 
I  know  a  lot  of  the  people  who  come  in  here.” 
She  put  her  hand  into  an  open  cabinet  drawer 
and  produced  the  same  picture.  It  startled 
Temple  a  little,  for  it  was  as  if  two  persons 
exactly  alike  had  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
fiesh.  “That  it?”  asked  the  girl,  looking  at 
the  back.  He  nodded.  “  Number  337,589,” 
she  said.  “That  shows  how  big  a  business 
we  do.  WTiat  do  you  want  to  know  about  it?” 

“I  want  to  know  where  she  lives — her  ad¬ 
dress,”  said  Temple. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  unconcealed 
sospicion.  “Do  you  know  the  lady?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  replied  Temple.  The  girl 
was  searching  the  pages  of  an  order  book. 
“I  knew  her  twenty  years  ago.  She  lived  in 
New  Orleans  then.” 

“What  was  her  name?”  The  girl  held  a 
forefinger  on  a  page  of  the  book  and  smiled  in 
a  satined  way  as  if  she  had  won  a  great 
triumph  in  cross-examination.  “We  ain’t 
allow^  to  tell  the  names  of  show  pictures  to 
strangers,”  she  explained. 

“Her  name  was  Mary  Aldrich  Wilson — ” 

“Huh!”  cried  the  young  person.  “You 
do  know  her,  don’t  you?  Mre.  Mary  Aldrich 
Wilson,  Farragut  Road,  Montwell,  New 
Jersey.” 


He  looked  at  her  with  widening  eyes. 
“Isn’t  there  a  Temple  on  the  end  of  it?”  he 
exclaimed. 

“No,  there  ain’t.  It’s  Mary  Aldrich  Wil- 
scwi.” 

“You’ve  made  a  mistake,”  he  wheezed. 
“There  ought  to  be - ” 

“Who  knows  best — she  or  you?” 

“Perhaps  I  do,”  he  said  quietly. 

“  Her  son  oughter  know.  He  came  in  here 
once — ”  she  smiled  sheepishly.  “I  wisht 
he’d  have  his  picture  taken.  He’s  awful  good- 
locking.  Didcher  know  him  too?  Course 
you  didn’t — he  ain’t  much  over  twenty.”  j 

Temple  tried  to  speak;  his  words  gagged 
him.  He  finally  left  the  girl  with  her  blue 
eyes  round  with  astonishment  and  hurried 
down  the  steps.  He  half  ran  toward  Broad¬ 
way.  Puffing  and  perspiring  he  went,  for 
in  front  of  him  he  saw  the  ^t  light  of  life 
that  had  broken  through  long,  dark  years. 
Thou^ts  that  he  had  never  ^red  to  think 
before,  hopes  that  he  had  not  dared  to  picture, 
love  that  he  had  not  before  had  the  courage 
to  dream  came  to  him  as  the  material  world 
comes  to  the  consciousness  of  an  awakening 
sleeper.  He  was  going  back  to  a  wonderful 
world — a  world  of  deanness,  rest,  beauty,  love, 
regeneration.  The  thought  possessed  the  old 
wreck  as  a  monomania.  He  was  going  back 
to  his  boy  and  to  his  wifel  . 

He  sat  in  a  wooden  armchair  in  the  empty  ^ 
office  of  Hotel  Mont  Blanc,  the  seventy-five- 
cent  place  where  he  had  his  room,  and  rubbed 
his  knees,  considering  the  possibilities.  The 
moderate  quiet  of  the  dingy  room  gave  him  a  | 
chance  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  gaudy  druggist’s 
calendar  upon  the  opposite  wall  so  that  he 
might,  undisturbed,  rake  together  the  rubbish 
of  his  mind  and  make  it  work  for  him.  He 
reflected  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
writing  to  his  wife,  then  went  off  into  a  joy¬ 
ous  revd  through  old  memories,  throu^  a 
thousand  little  incidents  of  the  past,  refresh¬ 
ened  and  blooming  again  from  the  withered 
bulbs  of  his  brain-cells.  Fond  dreams  were 
launched  out  of  the  past  and  flew  toward  the  1 
future  like  so  iiuny  irresistible  projectiles  shot 
from  siege-guns.  Yet  they  left  him  behind 
them  with  the  problem  again  on  his  mind. 

The  afternoon  ^d  gone.  From  somewhere 
came  the  click  of  knives  and  forks  on  plates. 
People  were  eating  dinner.  He  decided  sud¬ 
denly  that  he  would  go  to  her  at  once.  This 
was  the  natural,  sim^e  way,  elementary,  un¬ 
affected.  And  almost  at  the  same  moment 
he  was  thrown  br^  into  a  slough  of  doubts. 
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for  there  was  really  little  chance  that  she  vine  that  crawled  on  the  railing.  Temple 
would  consent  to  his  return.  was  not  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  her  as  he  had 

The  oflSce  was  hot.  Hot,  harsh  noises  came  been  by  the  sight  of  her  picture.  To  be  sure, 
in  from  the  avenue — the  sound  of  ada-  he  stopped,  st^ened,  and  held  his  hands  tight 
Riant  against  adamant  punctuated  by  the  in-  to  his  sides,  but  this  was  because  he  had  heard 
termittent  cry  of  the  human  animal.  Temple  a  young  voice  from  inside  the  house^  which 
wiped  his  forehead  and  his  cheeks.  He  ran  had  called  out,  “Good  night,  mother,”  and  be- 
his  fingers  through  his  thin,  gray  hair,  which,  cause  he  had  seen  a  s^dow  in  one  of  the 
being  wet,  clung  tightly  to  bis  skin ;  he  waddled  upper  windows  just  before  the  light  went  out. 
down  the  stairs  to  the  saloon  below  with  its  He  realized  that  this  was  the  shadow  of  his 
trellised  street  signs.  When  he  came  out  he  own  son. 

was  wiping  his  mouth  upon  his  sleeve;  and  he  Till  that  moment  he  had  been  blindly  fol- 
plodded  away  down  the  side  street  toward  the  lowing  the  crude  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
river,  leaden  in  the  dusk,  toward  the  streaks  Now  another  instinct  impelled  him  to  draw 
of  sunset,  toward  the  New  Jersey  ferry.  He  back  into  the  shadows  and  shrink  away  like 
was  going  to  play  his  last  card.  one  who  feels  the  impudence  of  knocking 

The  summer  evening  had  nestled  com-  on  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  pressed  his 
fortably  against  the  face  of  the  universe  when  knuckles  against  his  teeth  as  he  stood  half 
Temple  reached  Montwell.  Farragut  Road  crouching  on  the  path,  and  then,  straightening 
runs  up  over  the  crest  of  a  hill.  At  the  bottom  with  an  effort,  waddled  toward  the  house, 
of  it  a  little  girl  in  short  dresses,  who  carried  following  the  grass  border  with  noiseless  steps, 
glowing  incense  sticks  in  her  hand,  pointed  He  knew  enough  not  to  appear  suddenly; 
out  to  him  where  Mrs.  Mary  Aldrich  Wilson  and,  though  it  took  courage,  he  deliberately 
lived.  He  looked  up  and  drew  a  long  breath  moved  toward  the  porch  with  the  light  from 
as  if  he  had  been  relieved  of  what  had  seemed  the  lower  window  upon  his  fat,  shiny  face, 
interminable  weariness.  He  had  considered  When  he  was  still  many  feet  away  he  stopped, 
the  chance  that  his  wife  might  be  away;  in  the  turned  his  open  hands  toward  her,  and  waited 
house  pointed  out  by  the  little  girl  lights  were  for  her  recognition  with  an  unblinking  pres¬ 
uming.  He  pressed  on  up  the  slope  with  his  entation  of  his  features, 
watery  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  that  house.  He  half  expected  that  she  would  faint,  or 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  place  nested  in  a  avoid  the  loss  of  consciousness  by  some  ouf- 
grove  of  pines;  distinction  was  given  it  by  the  cry.  She  did  neither.  For  a  moment  she 
fact  that  the  rows  of  houses  on  either  side  were  leaned  forward  toward  him;  he  could  hear  the 
unlighted,  deserted  neighbors  of  modem  pre-  wicker  chair  arms  complain  in  the  clutch  of 
tensions,  of  unmellowed  newness,  of  the  type  her  white  fingers.  He  tried  to  speak  her 
designed  by  an  architect  who  has  strong  name  and  failed.  She  tried  to  rise  and  suc- 
notions  of  purity  of  style  and  cement  con-  ceeded. 

struction.  At  the  end  of  its  lawn.  Temple  He  had  concluded  that  this  first  moment 

stopped  in  the  shadow  of  an  elm,  where  the  would  decide  the  questions  that  lay  between 
rays  of  a  sputtering  arc-lamp  on  the  summit  them.  Instead  of  this,  his  wife,  standing  erect 
of  the  hill  might  not  shine  upon  him.  Far  with  that  extraordinary  expression  that  glori¬ 
away  across  the  low'er  ground,  the  city  was  fies  the  face  of  every  mother  in  defense  of  her 
winking  its  thousand  little  white  eyes  like  a  off-spring,  pointed  above  and,  measuring  oft 
malicious  personality  trying  to  shame  the  her  words,  whispered:  “He  mustn’t  know, 
milky  myriads  of  stars  that  lightened  the  black  He  must  never  know  so  long  as  he  lives.” 

sky;  wisps  of  night  wind,  odored  with  the  Temple  bowed  his  head.  Thereupon  his 

sleepy  exhalation  of  some  late  flowering  shrub,  wife  reached  both  arras  toward  him.  He 

were  assailing  the  tyranny  of  the  day’s  came  up  the  steps  painfully,  took  one  of  her 

heat.  All  the  world  seemed  unreal  to  old  hands,  and  pressed  it  against  his  face. 

Temple.  He  paused  for  a  moment  like  one  “Just  look  at  me,”  he  whispered.  “That’s 
who  falters  along  a  thoroughfare  of  dreams.  all  you’ve  got  to  do — just  look  at  me.”  He 
When  he  finally  stepp)ed  beyond  the  wall  of  coughed  and  wheezed  the  words, 
the  adjacent  grounds  and  out  of  the  shadow  His  wife,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  drew  her 
of  the  elm,  he  saw  his  wife.  She  was  alone  hand  away  from  him;  the  disgust  within  her 

on  the  porch,  comfortable  in  a  wicker  chair,  was  apparent  in  her  eyes, 

and  the  light  from  a  lower  window  fell  upon  “Oh,  don’t!”  Temple  mouthed.  “It’s 
her  folded  hands  and  upon  the  foliage  of  a  my  last  chance.  I’ve  come  back  to  you.  I’m 
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played  out.  Don’t!  I’ve  come  back  to  you — 
God,  Mary,  I  love  you.  I’ve  come  back  to 
you  and  my  boy.”  He  stepped  upon  the 
porch,  and  she  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  vines. 

So  the  two  stood  fw  a  minute.  Somewhere 
in  the  lower  land  that  stretched  out  between 
the  silent  hill  and  the  winking  city  in  the 
distance,  a  park  band  was  accenting  the 
season’s  two-step.  Little  scraps  of  it  came 
to  them  on  the  fitful  breeze.  The  wheeze  in 
Temple’s  throat  rose  and  fell  monotonously. 

“Come  around  the  comer,”  said  his  wife. 
She  pointed  above  significantly.  “He  must 
not  hear  us.”  Temple  follow^  her. 

“You  look  so  good  to  mef’  he  said  simply, 
with  his  bleary  eyes  winking.  “You’re  all 
that’s  left — all  there  ever  was.  Don’t  you 
understand?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered.  “I  know.  I’m  sorry, 
too.  I  wish  it  were  possible — but  you  can’t 
come  oack.  He  must  never  know  that  you 
^  are  alive.  He  must  never  know  his  real 
name.” 

Temple  pressed  his  clenched  hands  upon 
his  forehead. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  repeated.  “It  cost  me 
something  to  leave  eveiything  and  everybody 
I  cared  for.  I  did  it  just  so  that  when  I  had 
dropped  out  of  the  old  life  and  changed  the 
name  and  come  North — yes,  and  even  changed 
the  color  of  my  hair — the  baby  might  grow 
up  without  ever  being  followed  by  the  truth 
about  his  father.  I  knew  he  must  never 
share  the  shame  nor  lack  faith  in  the  blood 
that  was  in  him.  I  worked  for  him,  brought 
him  up,  educated  him.  He  is  my  boy.  He 
is  the  finest  young  man  I  ever  knew.  This 
has  been  my  whole  life,  and  it  has  been  a 
success!” 

Forgetting  himself  for  a  moment.  Temple 
looked  up  at  her  with  his  e3res  rounded  with 
admiration,  as  one  looks  upon  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  sunset.  “Yes,  yes,”  said  he. 
“God!  What  I  threw  away!”  He  walked 
softly  over  to  a  chair,  sat  down,  and  wiped  his 
taut  forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  “I’m 
something  of  an  outcast,”  he  suggested. 

“  You  must  not  come  back  to  us — not  here. 
He  thinks  you  died  long  ago,”  his  wife  said 
tenderly,  as  if  actually  speaking  of  the  dead. 
“  He  often  says  you  must  have  been  a  won¬ 
derful  man  fai^use  if  you  had  not  been  I 
should  not  have  loved  you.” 

Temple  nodded  in  the  manner  of  one  whose 
every  motion  costs  a  physical  pain.  “I’ve 
just  made  another  mistake,'”  he  said.  “I 


suppose  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  not 
come  back  at  ail.  I  was  thinking  of  myself. ” 
He  scrutinized  the  backs  of  his  puffy  hands. 
“Just  of  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  if  I  could 
o^y  just  fed  your  hand  on  my  shodder  for  a 
minute,  it  would  mean  rest  from  all  the  old 
nightmares.  I  kind  of  thought  there  might  be 
a  chance  to  get  onto  my  feet  again.  I  real¬ 
ized,  too,  that  I  had  never  really  loved  any 
one  else,  and  that  I  loved  you  letter  than  I 
ever  did.  Oh,  well,  I  just  wanted  to  come 
back.” 

His  wife  groped  behind  her  untU  she  had 
caught  the  porch  railing;  against  the  dark ' 
vines  her  face  and  her  arms,  bare  to  the  elbow, 
were  as  white  as  moonlight. 

“  You  still  are  very  beautiful,”  said  Temple, 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself.  “  You  look 
very  much  as  you  did  on  Lake  Michigan  the 
first  summer  I  saw  you.  I  look  different, 
don’t  I?  And  it’s  funny  what  I  remember 
about  you.  I  never  picture  our  wedding  nor 
the  time  you  were  so  desperately  ill  in  Savan¬ 
nah.  It’s  the  little  things.  I  remember  a 
quarrel  we  had  about  my  whipping  the  terrier 
pup,  and  afterward  I  insist^  on  buttoning 
your  dress  for  you — down  the  back.  Then  I 
remember — ”  He  stopped,  took  out  his 
watch,  and  looked  at  the  time  as  if  time  had 
suddenly  become  very  important.  “I  must 
be  going,”  he  announced.  “You  are  right 
I’ll  fight  this  thing  out  alone.  Coming  here 
was  a  little  insane.  I’ve  known  enough  for 
twenty  years  not  to  do  it,  and  I  came — ”  He 
caught  his  breath.  “Well,  it  hasn’t  done  any 
barm.  And  it’s  made  a  lot  of  difference  to 
me.” 

He  had  bent  his  head,  so  he  did  not  see 
that  his  wife  had  come  over  to  him.  Suddenly 
he  felt  her  arm  upon  his  neck  and  realized 
that  she  had  droppMl  to  her  knees  beside  him. 
He  heard  her  say,  “I’m  so  sorry — so  sorry,” 
and  her  voice  sounded  to  him  as  a  voice 
from  the  New  Testament.  His  misused  body 
shook,  his  thumbs  pressed  into  his  knees,  hb 
throat  wheezed  forth,  in  ungainly,  awkward 
grief. 

“My!”  he  said,  trying  to  draw  his  mouth 
into  a  firm  line.  “My!  my!  my!  We  must— 
1  must  go.  It  won’t  do,  I  must  go.” 

“I  wUl  go  with  you,”  she  announced  sofffy. 
“I  think  it  is  best  You  need  me.” 

Temple  raised  his  hands  as  if  he  were  about 
to  touch  her,  but  they  only  hesitated  above  her 
shoulders  as  if  they  were  two  distinct,  wonder¬ 
ing  personalities.  “This  is  a  miracle!”  he 
cried. 
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“Just  see,”  she  went  on.  “The  boy  is 
strong.  He  has  become  a  man.  You  need 
me.  I  will  go  with  you.  I  will  help  you.  I 
will  tr>' to  love  you  again.  Perhaps - ” 

“What  about  him?”  exclaimed  Temple. 
“He  would  have  to 
know.” 

“ No,  nol ”  she 
answered.  “  I  have 
thought  of  that.  I 
must  simply  drop 
out  of  his  life.  He 
will  never  think  evil 
of  me.  We  will  settle 
that  afterward — we 
will  devise  some  way 
to  comfort  him.  I 
will  write  to  him  that 
he  need  not  worry. 

Oh,  I  don’t  know 
—  there’ll  be  some 
way.  I  must  go  with 
you!” 

.  For  a  moment  old 
Temple  listened  to- 
the  wisps  of  band 
music  that  came  up 
from  the  valley. 

“See  here,”  said  he. 
finally  putting  his 
hands  upon  her 
shoulders.  “  All  this 
is  unthinkable.  You 
are  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  I  want, 
but  you  must  not 
consider  this  thing.” 

He  hesitated,  licked 
his  lips,  and  then  went  on.  “It  would  mean 
every-thing  to  me.  1  can’t  talk  about  it.  But 
you’d  have  to  give  up  everything.  L<x>k  at  me. 
Just  see  what  my  bixly  has  become.  I  don’t 
dare  to  think  about  my  soul.  Women  like 
you  are  not  put  in  the  world  to —  If  you 
went  with  me  it  would  mean  trouble  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  tragedy — it  might  mean  physical 
pain  and  disgrace.  I’m  honest  now.  It 
might  mean  all  that — understand.  And  not 
a  living  soul  would  give  you  credit  for  it. 
Nobody  would  know.  There ’d  be  no  re¬ 
ward.” 

“I  will  go  with  you,”  said  she  softly,  looking 
up  at  him. 

Temple  burst  into  tears.  And  slowly  and 
carefully  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  bent 
down  to  bury  his  face  in  her  hair. 

At  that  very.instant  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 


lifted  window  above  the  uncovered  porch.  I 

With  inspired  quickness  of  wit  he  clutched  • 
her  soft  throat  in  his  trembling  hands  and 
thrust  her  over  backward  as  she  screamed. 

There  were  steps  sounding  loud  on  the 
stairway  within  the 
house. 

“  Listen !  ”  he 
whispered,  kneeling 
above  her.  “The  boy- 
saw  you  in  my  arms. 

He  must  never  know. 

I’m  the  only  one  who 
has  the  right  to  touch 
you.  Yet  he  must 
never  know  who  I 
am.  There  is  only- 
one  way.  I  am  a 
thief.  I  tried  to  take 
your  rings.  Do  you 
understand?  No 
matter  what  hap¬ 
pens,  he  must  never 
know  1  ” 

He  had  spoken 
sw'iftly,  but  his  wife 
understood.  “He 
will  kill  you!”  she 
cried  softly.  The 
screen  door  around 
the  corner  of  the 
porch  slammed. 

“Do  it!  ’*  ex¬ 
claimed  old  Temple 
fiercely.  “He  must 
not  know.  You’re  his 
mother  —  play  this 
through  for  him !  ” 

The  young  man  bounded  around  the 
comer.  He  was  clad  only  in  his  pajamas. 

The  woman  raised  herself  to  her  knees,  gasp¬ 
ing.  Old  Temple  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
faced  his  son.  Forgetting  his  part,  he  stood 
looking  with  filling  eyes  at  the  straight,  strong 
figure,  the  clean-featured  young  man  who 
was  his  own  and,  unlike  a  criminal  caught  in 
the  act,  he  stretched  his  arms  out  towa^  his 
boy.  Then  from  the  woman  .still  on  her 
knees  there  came  choking  words:  “  He  struck 
me.  He  tried  to  rob  me,  Ned!” 

She  had  not  finished  before  the  boy  feinted 
at  old  Temple’s  body  with  his  left  hand  and 
then  drove  his  right  up  under  the  older  man’s 
groping  arms.  The  blow  came  with  a  weight 
behind  it,  resounding  as  it  reached  between 
the  eyes.  Temple  went  down,  his  fat  carcass 
rolling,  his  hands  clawing  the  boards. 
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The  woman  gave  a  shrill  ^  as  if  she  The  older  man  dragged  himself  up  pain- 
were  the  one  who  had  been  kruck.  “No  fully,  nursing  his  face  with  both  his  hands, 
more,  Ned!”  she  cried.  “No  more,  for  my  He  crawled  toward  the  steps  and  stumbled 
sake!”  down  the  path  with  uncertain  legs,  until  he 

Her  son  laughed  nervously  with  the  joy  of  reached  the  shadow  of  the  elm  once  more, 
his  strength.  The  older  man  was  still  rolling  Then  he  looked  back, 
from  side  to  side  on  the  floor  iii  his  pain.  '  His  son  stood  at  full  height  on  the  edge 

“Listen,  Ned,”  cried  his  mother,  clutching  of  the  porch,  peering  into  the  darkness;  b^ 
at  the  edge  of  his  coat.  “  Don’t  do  any  more,  hind  the  boy,  his  wife  was  reeling  and  clutch- 
Let  him  go.  He’s  an  old  man.  A  poor,  un-  *  ing  at  the  chairs.  Finally  Temple  saw  her 
fortunate  <dd  naan.  Let  him  go.  Do  it  for  stagger  backward  into  one  of  them,  her  arms 
your  mother,  Ned!”  dangling  at  either  side,  her  body  limp.  He 

“I’d  telephone — the  police — if  it  wasn’t  for  knew  that  she  had  fainted  away,  and  he 

the — ”  breathed  young  Temple.  “Are  you  stumbled  forward  again  down  the  hill,  down 
hurt,  mother?”  Farragut  Road  to  Montwell  station.  It  was 

“No,  no,  Ned,”  she  cried.  “I’m  not.  Let  not  until  he  was  sitting  in  the  dimly  lighted 
him  go,  I  say.  Don’t  strike  him  again.  I’m  passenger  coach  that  he  noticed  a  st  rap  of 
not  hurt.  He  didn’t  take  anything;  let  him  go.”  lace  that  had  caught  on  the  button  of  his 


HE  STOOD  THERE  LOOKING  AND  LOOKING. 


sleeve.  This  tom  bit  of  trimming  he  pressed 
to  his  lips  and,  folding  it  carefully,  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

‘  The  Hotel  Mont  Blanc  was  not  sleeping  at 
the  hour  when  Temple  returned.  In  the  cafd 
up-stairs  the  lights  were  glaring  and  a  piano 
was  thrashing  out  a  popular  tune;  one  could 
see  the  white-aproned  forms  of  waiters  scurry¬ 
ing  here  and  there. 

Temple  stood  irresolutely  on  the  op(x>site 
side  of  the  street,  somewhat  dreamily  gaaing 
up  at  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  who 
were  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  window. 
Every  time  the  girl  laughed  she  threw  her  head 
forward  hysterically,  and  the  immodest  plume 
upon  her  hat  flapped  with  the  movement. 

“What  do  you  suppose  it  all  means?”  said 
Temple  to  himself. 

He  walked  across  under  the  whine  and  clank 
of  the  elevated  structure.  Once  he  stopped 
and  looked  about.  Men  and  women,  lazy 
with  the  heat,  sauntered  listlessly  in  and  out 
of  the  street  glare.  In  a  tenement  doorway 
a  group  of  shirt-waisted  women  and  shirt¬ 
sleeved  men  squatted  close  together,  jabber¬ 


ing  softly  like  a  bundle  of  sleepy  monkeys.  A 
very  small  child  sciiflBed  along  the  gutter  till 
it  saw  Temffle;  then  it  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  strange  interest,  a  derisive  quirk  at  the 
owners  of  its  mouth,  turning  its  head  as  it 
went  until  its  foot  caught  on  the  curbstone 
and  it  sprawled  forward. 

“  W*hat  do  you  suppose  it  all  means  ?  ”  asked 
Temple  again.  He  snapped  his  fat  fingers 
and  pushed  his  w’ay  through  the  flap-door 
beneath  the  trellised  beer  sign. 

Two  men  sat  in  the  quiet  of  the  back  room 
<A  the  kiloon  under  a  dim  light  and  beside  a 
pool-table,  draped  in  black  and  suggestive  of 
a  hu^  burial  casket.  One  was  a  cabman,  a 
regular  patron  whom  Temple  knew'  only  as 
“Bill,'the  Philosopher,”  the  other  a  particu¬ 
lar  fnend  of  O’Brien,  who  kept  the  place — a 
thin,  dniid  cr^ture,  who  agreed  with  every¬ 
body,  the  sort  of  man  who  twines  his  limber 
legs  around  each  other  nervously  and  eter¬ 
nally  'fibers  his  over-large  celluloid  collar. 
They  bedtoned  to  Temple,  and  he  waddled 
toward  them.  “Rye  and  soda,”  he  said 
laconically,  as  he  passed  the  barkeeper,  who 
wras  polishing  spigots. 
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“If  I  was  a  believer  in  faith,”  remark^  the 
cabman,'  in  a  drawl  with  a  slight  touch  of  Irish 

dialect,  “or  if  I  had  faith  in  Iwliefs - ” 

“Heh — heh — heh!”  cackled  the  thin  crea¬ 
ture,  choking  over  his  drink.  -  . 

“If  I  had  faith  in  beliefs,”  Bill  went  on, 
eying  the  swelling  on  Temple’s  forehead, 
“I’d  say  you  was  a-sufferin’  from  the  silly 
idea — the  empty  error  of  imagination — that 
something  had  given  you  the  divil  of  a  wallop 
on  your  mantelpiece.” 

Temple  nodded  •  without  smiling.  The 
thin  man  examined  his  nails.  For  a  long 
time  the  three  sat  without  speaking.  The 
acquaintance  had  gone  far  beyond  the  con- 


“Now,  it’s  this  way,”  said  the  cabman, 
dabbling  a  forefinger  in  a  table-top  puddle. 
He  had  said  the  phrase  for  the  fifth  time  and 
also  “  And  then  again  ”  as  many  more.  “  Am 
I  ri^t?”  he  asked,  with  perfect  confidence, 
touching  Temple’s  knee. 

“I  didn’t  hear,”  said  Temple,  starting 
suddenly. 

“Well,  we  was  havin’  an  argument - ” 

“Hole  on.  Bill,”  squeaked  the  thin  one; 
“I  ain’t  said  nawthin’  agin  you.” 

“We  was  havin’  an’  argument,”  Bill  re¬ 
peated,  “and  I  maintained  that  no  one  does 
nothin’  good  except  there’s  some  kind  of 
pay  cornin’.  You  can  always'  figger  out 


••I  WILL  CO  WITH  YOU.  YOU  NEEI>  ME.” 


versational  stage.  Temple  gazed  unwinkingly 
at  a  lonely  cigar  stump  on  the  tiled  floor.  After 
a  time  a  remaric  by  the  thin  man  awakened 
Bill,  the  Philosopher,  to  action.  “Now,  it’s 
this  way,”  he  be^n.  Temple  did  not  hear. 


how  there’ll  be  a  reward  somehow.  Ain’t  it 
so?” 

“No,”  said  Temple,  softly.  “That  ain’t 
so.  Bill.  I  know  of  one  case.  I  know  of 
one  case — sure!”  He  smiled  at  them  both. 


EXCt'Sli  MU,  UENTLEMEX.  IF  1  MAIL  THIS?'*  HU  SAIl>. 


There  was  a  tenderness  in  his  smile  and  voice  with  me.  .1  will  always  try  to  remember  that  I  am 

that  neither  of  them  had  known  could  be  his.  y®"  T  ”  "*» 

“There — I’m  glad  you  said  so,”  nodded  ^  ^  a  i- 

the  thin  one,  with  evident  relief.  “I  kinder  Temfde  folded  the 'paper  and  tucked  it 
thought  I  was  right.”  into  a  dirty  envelope  from  which  he  had 

“Sure  of  your  case?”  asked  fiill,  doubt-  shaken  a  few  English  newspaper  clippings, 
fully.  “Weren’t  there  some  kind  of  reward  “You’ll  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  mail 
hidden  somewheres?  Wouldn’t  somebody  this?”  he  said. 

know  about  it?”  *  “W’ill  we  order  another  for  you?”  a^ed 

“Only  me,”  said  Temple,  gulping.  “It  Bill,  the  cabnun,  doubtfully, 
was  a  woman.”  •  “No,”  said  old  Temple,  smiling  at  them  out 

“Ho — ho!”  exclaimed  Bill.  “A  woman?  of  his  watery  eyes.  “I’ve  had  my  last.  I’ll  just 
Oh,  a  woman  might  do  it  all  right.  I  was  say  good-by.  I’m  off  to  Liverpool  to-morrow.” 
thinking  of  men.”  It  was  a  lie  for  his  pride.  “That 'a  fact?”  said  Bill,  reaching  out  a 
“Men — a  man?”  cried  Temple,  leaning  hand  that  set  in  motion  a  whiff  of  stable, 
across  the  table.  He  looked  into  the  eyes  of  The  thin  one  untwined  his  legs.  “  Good-by,” 
Bill,  the  cabman,  and  into  the  narrow  eyes  of  said  he.  “  Keep  on  the  water-wagon.” 

the  thin  one,  as  if  he  might  there  find  words  he  “  Oh,  I’m  on  for  good,”  wheezed  Temple, 

could  read  aloud  to  them.  “A  man?”  he  cried.  “Good  luck.”  So  he  left  them. 

“Sure,”  assented  Bill.  *  After  two  days,  he  drank  again.  Nothing 

Suddenly  Temple  sprang  from  his  chair,  else  was  to  be  expected.  In  fact,  many  months 
“By  G«xl!”  he  whispered.  Both  of  them  later  he  died  on  a  Liverpool  wharf  late  at 
looked  up  at  him,  half  afraid.  He  patted  the  night,  with  four  men  trying  to  hold  him  down 
cabman’s  shoulder,  tore  a  leaf  from  a  note-  while  he  did  it.  Two  of  the  four  were  sailors 
book,  and  raised  his  hand.  “Just  a  minute,”  and  two  w'ere  roustabouts-r-an  unfitting.com- 
said  he,  and,  sitting  down,  he  wrote:  pany  for  him.  They  ' found  a  little  leather 

„  T  11  ,  IT  L  t  J  bag  on  his  throat  with  a  bit  of  lace  in  it,  and 

1  will  go  away  alone.  You  have  been  too  good  °  r  .l  -i  .  i  l  i.  L  • 

and  too  brave  for  me  to  let  you  come  with 'me.  I  sailooncn  Stole,  it  becuuse  ^ 

love  you  and  know  jt)u  well.  '  That  much  I  will  take  lieved  it  would  reveal  buried  treasure. 


BELL-RAT 

By  Edward 
btary  Field 

Brawjbmg*^  by 
H.E.TowmeMd 


"1 1  ^HEN  a  man’s  g(»t  a  secret  that  he 
VV  darsen’t  tell  his  wife,  he  generally 
unloads  it  on  one  of  his  friends,”  remarked 
Peter  Black.  “There’s  Ambrose  Hawkins, 


ing  on  a  free  meal  ticket  and  an  interest  in 
the  establishment.  Out  of  the  bunch,  Am¬ 
brose  was  the  only  one  who  wasn’t  making 
a  dead  set  for  the  widow. 


for  instance;  I  learned  all  I  know  about  rats 
from  him,  because  rats  was  his  secret.  He 
had  to  talk  ’em  to  somebody,  so  he  talked  ’em 
to  me. 

“You  see,  before  he  got  married,  Ambrose 
w'as  staying  at  a  lx)arding-house  run  by  the  . 
Widow  Huggins  on  East  Howard  Street.  It  ' 
was  convenierrt  to  the  docks,  and  the  wid¬ 
ow  was  a  good  provider,  besides  being  pleas¬ 
ant  to  look  at,  and  owning  the  house  she  was 
living  in. 

“There  was  three  other  boarders,  two  steve¬ 
dores — one  of  ’em  a  Blue  Nose  from  Nova 
Scotia,  the  other  a  naturalized  Swede — an’ 
a  donkey-engine  man  that  was  a  free-bom 
American  citizen  an’  looked  like  a  pirate. 
Ambrose  was  a  native  son  of  the  golden  West, 
bom  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  they 
raise  good  men  and  grow  good  prunes.  I  was 
raised  there  myself.  Now  that  I’ve  laid  all 
my  cards  on  the  table,  we’ll  start  the  game. 
Only  remember,  rats  is  trumps. 

“The  donkey-engine  man  was  as  much 
interested  in  the  widow  as  he  was  in  the 
victuals  she  piled  on  his  plate — which  is 
saying  a  good  deal  for  a  donkey-engine  man; 
and  the  two  stevedores  was  both  of  ’em  figur- 


“  Ambrose  wasn’t  any  prize  beauty  by  a  long  e 
shot;  he  was  tall  and  thin,  red-headed  and  | 
freckled,  and  he  was  that  bashful  with  women  y 
you  wouldn’t  believe  me.  From  his  conversa-  p 
tion  with  the  widow,  you’d  have  thought  he  [. 
was  connected  with  the  weather  bureau.  It  1 
was,  ‘A  nice  day,  Mrs.  Huggins,’  or,  ‘It  looks  I- 
like  rain,  Mrs.  Huggins,’  or,  ‘It’s  fogg}’  this  ^ 
morning,  Mrs.  Huggins.’  He  hung  on  to  the  I 
weather  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  to  a  floating  i 
spar;  you  couldn’t  pry  him  loose.  i 

“For  that  reason  the  donkey-engine  man  I’l 
didn’t  look  on  him  as  a  rival,  but  spent  all  his  I 
spare  time  putting  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  the  | 
two  stevedores,  and  the  two  stevedores  let  Am¬ 
brose  be,  confining  their  attention  to  the 
donkey-engine  man.  As  for  the  widow,  she  k 
didn’t  encourage  anybody — seemed  as  much  f 
interested  in  Ambrose’s  weather  predictions  I 
as  she  did  in  the  sighs  and  loving  glances  of  I 
her  other  boarders.  But  you  can’t  never  tell  I 
about  women.  It  ain’t  their  style  to  wear  h 
their  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  and  the  widow  • 
wasn’t  any  exception. 

“  And  that’s  the  way  things  was  on  the  sur-  j . 
face  when  this  story  begins.  But  you  can’t  ; 
never  tell  anything  from  surfaces,  either: 
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folks  with  pleasant  faces  often  have  dull  pains 
gnawing  at  their  vitals,  and  many  a  hand¬ 
some,  happy-looking  rose  bush  has  gophers 
chewing  at  its  roots.  Not  that  there  was  any 
dull  pains  or  gophers  at  the  Widow  Hug¬ 
gins’s  boarding-house.  There  was  rats  there, 
though,  and  they  gnawed  and  chew'ed  to  beat 
the  band. 

“  Yes,  sir,  the  quantity  of  rats  in  that  house 
was  something  fierce,  even  for  ’Frisco,  where 
rats  is  plenty.  I  don’t  know  where  they  come 
from.  i)ut  any  time  of  night  you  could  hear 
’em  racing  along  the  rafters  overhead.  The 
widow  was  afraid  to  put  out  poison  for  fear 
her  cat.  Ginger,  would  get  it,  and  the  rats  was 
that  smart  traps  didn’t  seem  to  do  any  good 
at  all. 

“One  rainy  morning  the  stevedore  from 
Nova  Scotia  come  down  to  breakfast  late, 
looking  mighty  cross,  and  carrying  his  left 
rubber  lioot  in  one  hand. 

‘“What  d’you  think?’  he  says. 

‘“If  you’re  asking  me,’  says  the  donkey- 
engine  man,  ‘I  think  you’.ve  forgot  your  man¬ 
ners.  coming  into  a  room  where  a  lady  is,  with 
one  boot  off.’ 

“‘Huh!’  say’s  the  stevedore  from  Nova 
Scotia.  ‘Do  you  know  what’s  in  that  boot?’ 

“‘I  knoyv  what  ain’t  in  it,’  says  the  donkey- 
engine  man,  staring  at  the  stevedore’s  left 
foot. 

“‘Well,  you  needn’t  be  so  high  and  mighty 
about  it!’  says  the  stevedore,  getting  riled. 
‘If  you  want  to  know’  what’s  in  that  boot.  I’ll 
tell  your  there’s  a  rat’s  nest  in  it.’ 

“.‘Oh,  oh!’  gasped  the  widoyv. 

“‘And  that  ain’t  all,’  says  the  stevedore; 
‘there’s  a  whole  rat  family  in  it,  besides.  If 
you  don’t  believe  me,  take  a  look.’ 

“‘I  don’t  w’ant  to  look!’  says  the  widow. 

“  ‘  I  should  say  not !  ’  says  the  donkey-engine 
man. 

“‘Four  little  baby  rats,’  continues  the 
stevedore. 

“‘Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  empty  ’em 
out?’  asks  Ambrose. 

“‘Mercy,  Mr.  Hawkins!’  exclaims  the 
widow. 

“‘Not  here,  of  course,  Mrs.  Huggins;  in 
the  street.’ 

“‘Yes,  please  empty  them  out  in  the  street,’ 
says  the  widow. 

“‘That’s  nothing,’  says  the  donkey-engine 
man,  when  the  stevedore  had  left  the  nwm, 
‘nothing  at  all.  W  hy,  one  of  your  rats - ’ 

“‘They  ain’t  my  rats,’  says  the  w’idow. 

■“‘Well,  anj’way,  there’s  a  hole  in  my  new 


sou’wester;  et  by  a  rat  it  was,  only  I’ve  been 
too  delicate  to  mention  it  before.’ 

“After  that  the  w’idow  w'as  worried,  and  so 
w'as  Ambrose;  him  being  that  kind-hearted  he 
couldn’t  bear  to  see  a  lady  looking  troubled. 
Besides,  there  was  a  chewn  place  in.his  best 
pants,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  wear 
’em,  except  with  an  overcoat. 

“Almost  eveiy  night  when  the  donkey- 
engine  man  come  in  to  dinner,  he’d  bring  a 
present  of  a  rat-trap  w'ith  him,  till  the  number 
of  different  brands  of  traps  the  widow  could 
lay  her  hands  on  was  amazing.  You’d  have 
thought  that  all  the  inventors  of  America  had 
made  rat-catching  their  specialty.  Some  of 
the  traps  was  better  than  others,  though  none 
of  them  was  what  you’d  call  a  success.  Now 
and  then  a  rat  was  cau^t,  but  it  wasn’t  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  what  there  was  left;  and  the 
way  the  widow  would  glare,  and  hug  her  cat, 
when  anybody  started  to  sing  the"  praises  of 
poison,  was  warning  enough. 

“It  W’as  Ambrose,  after  all,  who  settled 
the  rat  question — him  and  Science  together, 
working  hand  in  hand,  so  to  speak.  The 
way  he  come  to  learn  how  to  do  it  w’as  as 
simple  as  ])ossible.  A  friend  of  his  'was 
watchman  in  a  warehouse,  and  one  day  Am¬ 
brose  got  to  talking  rats  to  him  over  a  schooner 
of  steam  beer  at  the  ‘Four  Winds.’ 

“Now  Picketts,  which  was  the  watchman’s 
name,  w’as  an  authority  oii  rats — knew  all 
about  ’em.  Said  as  how’,  in  all  the  ware¬ 
houses,  they  had  ’em  on  their  books;  rattage 
was  what  they  called  it. 

“‘I’ve  seen  it  myself,’  said  he,  ‘wrote  down 
in  black  an’  white,  how  some  months  them 
rats  et  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  out  of  the 
profits.’ 

“‘Gee  whiz!’  said  Ambrose.  ‘Fifty  dol¬ 
lars?  Gee  whiz!’ 

“‘Yes,  fifty  dollars.  They  needn’t  have 
stood  for  it,  though.  If  they’d  caught  a  rat 
and  fastened  a  bell  around  its  neck,  it  would 
have  meant  a  red  line  through  the  rattage.ac- 
count  right  away.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  can  catch 
just  one  live  rat,  and  tie  a  bell  on  a  piece  of 
string  around  its  neck,  it’s  “  good-by,  rats  ’’ 
after  that;  for  the  bell-rat  starts  running 
after  the  others,  tr\’ing  to  be  friendly,  and 
that  scares  ’em  so  they  just  naturally  clear 
out.  Rats  has  more  nerve  than  ner\'es,  but 
they  can’t  stand  for  the  jangling  of  that 
little  bell.  When  they  hear  it  coming  after 
them,  they  make  themselves  scarce,  I  .can 
tell  you.’  t  •  v“\  • 

“That  settled  Ambrose;  Next  afteriunm 
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at  a  comer  grocer)-,  to 
buy  a  piece  of  cht*se. 

“From  the  dinner- 
table  Ambrose  went 
straight  up-stairs. 
After  locking  the  door 
of  his  room,  he  cut  a 
sliver  off  the  cheese 
he’d  bought,  stuck  his 
knife  in  it,  and  toasted 
it  over  the  gas-jet. 
Then  he  set  his  trap. 

“It  was  a  rum-los¬ 
ing  trap;  more  like  a 
bird  cage  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  with  a  door 
on  springs  that  closed 
down  sudden  the  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Rat  begun 
chewing  on  the  cheese 
inside.  At  first  .Am¬ 
brose  was  dead  stuck 
on  that  trap.  He 
played  with  it  like  a 
kid  with  a  toy,  open¬ 
ing  its  front  door,  and 
springing  it  shut  again 
with  imaginary  rats  in¬ 
side.  You  wouldn’t 
believe  how  easy  that 
trap  was  sprung; 
barely  touch  the  cheese 
with  your  finger,  and 
the  door  was  down, 
and  all  the  skin  scraped 
off  the  back  of  your 
hand  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson. 
That  was  the  kind  of 
trap  it  was,  set  on  a 
regular  hair-trigger. 
After  Mrs.  Hug¬ 
gins  had  gone  to  bed, 
Ambrose  sallied  in  his 
stocking  feet  to  the 
first  floor,  and  put  it 
in  the  closet  under  the 
stairs  —  that  being  a 
sort  of  storeroom,  and 
a  likely  place  for  rats. 

he  bought  a  trap  and  a  little  tin  bell  in  a  store  “Now  Ambrose’s  plan  was  simple  enough, 
on  Mission  Street  (none  of  the  traps  the  donkey-  Every  night,  when  nobody  was  looking,  be 
engine  man  had  given  the  widow  would  do,  meant  to  set  his  trap  in  that  closet  under  the 

as  they  was  all  the  killing  kind,  and  Ambrose  stairs,  and  every  morning,  before  any  one 

wanted  his  rat  alive).  Then,  with  the  trap  was  awake,  he  proposed  to  go  down  and 

under  his  arm,  and  the  dinky  bell  in  his  pocket,  fetch  it  up  ta  his'/oom  again;  locking  it 

he  started  for  home,  stopping  once  on  the  way,  in  his  trunk  throu^' the  day,  for  fear  the 
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widow  might  notice  it  when  she  tidied  up  his 
n)om. 

“As  it  turned  out,  that  was  the  program 
for  a  whole  week;  every  night  he  sertis  trap 
in  the  closet,  and  every  morning  he  got  up  at 
five  o’clock,  slipped  down-stairs,  and  fetched 
it  up  to  his  room  again.  Yes,  sir,  a  whole 
week  went  by,  with  not  the  sign  of  a  rat  in  the 
trap  to  tie  a  bell  on.  Ambrose  was  fair  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  he  used  to  be  that  sleepy  at 
breakfast-time,  what  with  getting  up  early  and 
going  to  bed  late,  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  eyes  open.  But  he  stuck  it  out  like  a  man. 
If  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  rats,  Am¬ 
brose  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price;  they 
come  high,  but  he  had  to  have  ’em.  And  so 
things  run  on  till  one  Saturday  night,  when, 
after  setting  his  trap,  Ambrose  forgot  to  wind 
his  watch. 

“The  next  morning,  Ambrose  overslept 
himself.  Not  that  it  wasn’t  natural  he  should, 
because,  not  having  to  go  to  work,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  sleeping  later  Sunday  mornings. 
Also,  the  fog  was  that  thick  outside  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  it  was  daylight  at  all.  When 
Ambrose  looked  at  his  watch,  the  hands 
pointed  to  tw’enty  minutes  past  six.  He’d 
meant  to  get  up  about  that  time  to  dress 
and  go  down  to  see  about  his  trap,  but — 
well,  he  was  dead  slee'py,  and  he  hadn’t 
heard  anybcxiy  stirring,  and  breakfa.st  wasn’t 
till  nine  o’clock  Sunday  mornings,  anyway. 
Thinks  he:  ‘I’ll  just  go  down  as  I  am,  nab 
the  trap,  and  slip  back  to  bed  again  for 
another  snooze.’  So  up  he  gets  and  out  he 
goes,  with  nothin’  on  but  his  nightshirt, 
mind  you,  and  his  legs  bare  clean  up  to  the 
knee. 

“It  was  patter,  patter  down  the  stairs, 
patter,  patter  into  the  closet,  the ‘sound  of 
scratching  a  match,  and  then  ‘Gee  whiz!’ 
from  Ambrose.  For  he’d  caught  a  rat — a 
regular  baby  elephant  of  a  rat !  There  it  was, 
alive  and  handsome,  blinking  its  eyes  at  Am¬ 
brose  by  the  light  of  the  match  he’d  struck. 
And  there  was  Ambrose,  staring  at  the  rat  and 
grinning  to  beat  the  band.  No  more  getting 
up  at  five  o’clock  for  him.  Nothing  to  do  but 
tie  a  bell  around  the  rat’s  neck  and  turn  it 
loose. 

“There’s  times  when  it  seems  like  the  world 
is  paved  with  banana  peels  for  your  plans 
to  slip  up  on;  you  can’t  never  tell  what’s  laying 
for  you  just  around  the  comer,  and  that’s  a 
fact.  Everybody  knows  that,  only  they  for¬ 
get  it  when  things- is ^  coming  their  way. 
That’s  how  it  was  with  Ambro.sc.  ‘  Nothing 


to  do  but  tie  a  bell  around  its  neck,  and  turn  it 
loose,’  he  says  to  himself,  and  the  next  minute 
he  went  as  white  as  his  nightshirt,  and  his 
knees  knocked  together  like  mad. 

“Because  why?  It’s  simple  enough.  Just 
then  the  widow’s  bedroom  door  opened,  Jtod 
out  she  come  into  the  hall.  Slap,  slap  went 
he/  slippers,  right  past  the  open  door  of  the 
closet  where  Ambrose  was,  and  on  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  begun  making  a  fire  in  the 
stove.  And  she  didn’t  shut  the  door  after  her, 
either. 

“Now  if  that  wasn’t  a  tight  place  for  Am¬ 
brose  to  get  caught  in,,  my  name  ain’t  Peter 
Black  I  There  he  was— legs  bare  to  the  knee, 
and  him  that  bashful  with  women  he  could 
hardly  say  good  morning  to  ’em.  There  he 
was,  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  only  worse, 
for  the  real  rat  had  all  its  clothes  on.  What’s 
more.  Ginger,  the  cat,  smelled  .the  rat  right 
away,  and  while  the  widow  was  making  the 
fire  and  starting  breakfast,  he  come  nceing 
into  the  closet,  as  excited  as  possible. 

“‘Here,  Ginger,’  called  the  widow.  . 

“But  Ginger  was  rubbing  up  against  Am¬ 
brose’s  bare  legs. 

“  ‘  Ginger,  come  here  this  minute,  or  I’ll  be 
after  you.’ 

“  Ambrose  nearly  died  on  the  spot.  But  he 
kept  his  head  long  enough  to  see  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  he  done  it:  he 
picked  Ginger  up,  pushed  him  into  the  hall, 
then  closed  the  door  very  soft,  all  but  a  crack. 

“Ginger  he  didn’t  like  that  a  little  bit,  and 
he  begun  scratching  at  the  door. 

“‘Drat  that  cat!’  says  the  widow.'  ‘He’s 
after  rats  ag’in,  and  the  last  one  he  caught 
made  him  sick.’  So  up  she  sails  to  the 
closet  door,  captures  Ginger,  and  shuts  him 
in  the  pantry,  leaving  Ambrose  shivering  with 
cold  and  burning  up  with  bashfulness  at  the 
same  time.  Left  him  there;  arid  there  he 
stayed — couldn’t  do  anything  else.  -  Yes,  sir, 
there  he  stayed,  with  his  hand  onjthe-ddor- 
knob  to  keep  anybody  but  who  tried  to  get  in, 
and  I  reckon  the  only  reason  his  fiaif  didn’t 
turn  white,  then  and  there, -Was  because  it 
was  red,  and  red  hair  don’f  tuim  white  as  easy 
as  some. 

“  By  this  time  breakfast  was  cooking,  and 
pretty  soon  the  donkey-engine  man,  come 
down-stairs,. followed  by  the  two  stevedores. 
All  three  of  ’em  went  out  to  the  kitchen- to  say 
good  morning  to  the'widow,  and  warm  them¬ 
selves  by  the  stove.  There  was  a-  smell  of 
coffee  in  the  air,  and  Ambrose  -  heard  the 
widow,  say,  ‘Mr., Hawkins  is  late- .this  mom- 
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ing.  Peiiiaps  I’d  better  keep  his  breakfast 
hot  for  him.’ 

“  In  a  little  while  the\’  all  filed  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  an’ Ambrose  begun  to  breathe  again, 
because  the  door  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
hall  was  tight  shut.  Couldn’t  see  him  from 
there.  He  waited  till  they’d  set  down,  an’ 
then  he  was  opening  the  door  very  slow  ^n’ 
cautious  when  the  widow  said,  ‘I  wonder  if 
anything’s, wrong. with  Mr.  Hawkins.’ 

“  ‘  Perhaps  I’d  better  go  up-stairs  and  knock 
at  his  door,’  said  the  donkey-engine  man. 
That  was  Ambrose’s  cue  to  cut  and  run,  and 
he  done  it  in  record  time.  With  the  trap 
under  his- arm,  he  popped  out,  grabbed  the 
banister,  and  flew  up  those  stairs.  Lucky 
his  feet  was  bare  just  then.  He  heard  the 
door  open  below,  an’  he  jammed  the  trap, 
rat  and  all,  under  the  covers,  as  the  donkey- 
engine  man  come  clumping  up  to  his  door. 
Maybe  Ambrose  didn’t  thank  his  stars  that 
the  stairs  hadn’t  creaked  and  the  rat  hadn’t 
squeaked! 

“After  breakfast  that  morning,  Ambrose 
bad  a  circus  in  his  rocun.  If  yon  don’t  belie\'e 
tying  a  bell  around  a  live  rat’s  neck  is  one 
kind  of  a  circus,  just  try  it  once. 

“There  ain’t  many  circuses  that  lasts  four 
hours,  but  Ambrose’s  did.  Yes,  sir,  it  was 
four  hours  from  the  time  he  fished  that  rat  out 
of  his  trunk  till  he’d  got  the  bell  fastened 
around  its  neck.  He  didn’t  dare  let  the  rat 
out  of  the  trap  for  fear  he  couldn’t  catch  it 
again;  he  didn’t  dare  get  his  fingers  too  near  it 
for  fear  it  would  bite  him;  and  as  for  slipping 
a  noose  around  its  neck,  or  over  its  nose — 
well,  if  you’d  ever  tried  it,  you’d  know  that  a 
rat  is  qiHcker  at  xlodging  than  a  man  in  debt. 
Shooting  humming-birds  on  the  wing  with  a 
.33  rifie  is  dead  easy  com]>ared  with  slipping  a 
noose  over  a  live  rat’s  head. 

“I  reckon  that  Ambrose  and  the  rat  would 
both  of  ’em  have  died  old  age  before  that 
bell  had  got  fastened  where  it  bdonged,  if 
there  hadn’t  been  a  bath-tub  in  the  house. 
Wlien  it  comes  fo  bathing,  ck;  belling  a  rat, 
there’s  nothing  like  having  a  bath-tub  handy; 
though  it  wasn’t  till  Ambrose  had  tried  eveiy 
other  way  he  could  think  of  that  the  idea  oc- 
ciured  to  him.  \M)en  it  did,  the  first  thing 
was  to  find  out  if  the  coast  was  clear  -to  get 
the  rat  down  the  hall.  For  once,  things  come 
Ambrose’s  way;  the  two  stevedores  and  the 
donkey-engine  man  had  :gone  out,  and -the i 
widow  was  down-stairs  getting  dinner  ready 
— dinner  at  two  o’clock  on  Sundays  being 
twte  of  the  rules  of  the  house.  there 


wasn’t  any  difficulty  in  .smuggling  the  rat 
into  the  bath-room. 

“After  that  it  was  a  cinch.  All  Ambrose 
had  to  do  was  to  fill  the  tub  half  full,  open  the 
trap-door,  and  spill  the  rat  into  the  water,  and 
while  it  was  trying  to  claw  its  way  up  the 
slippery  sides,  sneak  up  on  it  from  behind  and 
tie  the  string,  with  the  bell  on  it,  around  its 
neck.  It  didn’t  take  five  minutes  to  do  it, 
and  when  Ambrose  had  cut  the  string  close  to 
the  rat’s  neck,  so  it  wouldn’t  get  tangled  up 
with'  the  furniture,  he  opened  the  bath-room 
door.  Then,  with  a  tin  dipper  that  happened 
to  be  handy,  he  landed  the  rat  on  the  floor, 
feeling  some  civilized,  I  guess — having  had  a 
bath  in  a  real  bath-tub,-not  to  mention  getting 
a  handsome  present  in  the  shape  of  a  new  tin 
beQ. 

“If  the  rat  was  grateful,  it  didn’t  stop  to 
show  it.  Down  the  hall  it  jingled  at  a  rapid 
rate,  ducked  into  a  hole  under  the  base¬ 
board  that  Ambrose  had  never  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  and  raced  on  up  the  studding,  into  the 
attic. 

“  Ambrose  went  back  to  his  room,  sat  down 
on  his  bed,  and  grinned — just  sat  and  grinned, 
and  listened  to  the  scattering  (A  rats  overhead. 
It  was  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  and  sciury,  scurry, 
scurry.  The  watchman  at  the  warehouse 
had  been  right:  the  bell-rat  was  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  now  it  was  trying  to  be  friendly, 
and  the  other  rats  was  packing  their  grip¬ 
sacks  and  preparing  to  move. 

“  The  bell-rat  was  still  feeling  friendly  when 
Ambrose  went  to  bed  that  night,  pleas^  with 
hisself  and  with  the  world.  He  had  settled 
the  rat  question  for  good;  him  and  Science 
had  succeeded  where  the  donkey-engine  man 
with  his  fifty-seven  different  varieties  of  traps 
had  failed. 

“Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle! 

“The  bell-rat  was  chasing  itself  around  in 
the  attic  overhead. 

“Tinkle  .  •  •  tinkle  .  .  .  tinkle  .  .  . 

“  Ambrose  was  asleep. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  he  slept — naaybe 
an  hour,  maybe  two — ^but,  anvway,  when  he 
woke  up,  he  was  surprised.-  to  find  his  gas 
lighted. 

“He  was  more  surprised,  still,  to  find  the 
donkey-engine  man  and  the  two  stevedores 
a-sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  their  night¬ 
shirts,  with  blankets  wrapped  around  ’em 
to  keep  ’em  warm.  . 

“‘Hey!’  says  Ambrose,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
‘Wot  you  rotting  on  my  bed  like  a  lot  of 
chickens  for?’ 
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“‘Ss-s-sh!’  says  the  donkey-engine  man. 
‘  There  it  is  again !  ’  .  i , 

“His  face  turned  white,  and  the  twt»  steve¬ 
dores  begun  trembling  like  they  had  St.  Vitus’? 
dance. 

“Ambrose  listened. 

“A  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  sounded  directly 
overhead. 

“‘It’s  been  going  on  like  that  all  night,’ 
says  the  donkey-engine  man.  ‘  Don’t  it  make 
your  flesh  creep?’ 

“‘No,’  say’s  .Ambrose;  ‘whv  should  it?’ 


“‘Thank  God  you’ve  awoke  at  last,  Haw¬ 
kins!’  savs  the  donkey-engine  man. 

“  ‘  Maybe  I  have,’  says  .Ambrose,  ‘  and  may¬ 
be  I  haven’t.  I  guess  I’m  dreaming,  all  right.’ 
And  he  turns  over  and  starts  to  go  to  sleep. 

“‘Wake  up,  man!  Wake  up!’  says  the 
donkey-engine  man,  grabbing  Ambrose  by 
the  should^  and  shaking  him.'  ‘This  ain’t 
no  time  for  sleeping!’ 

“‘Ain’t  it?’  says  Ambrose,  getting  mad. 
‘Ain’t  it?  I’ll  ^ow  you,  you  owl-eyed, 
donkey-driving,  sleep-walking - ’ 
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“  ‘  Why  should  it  ?  Don’t  you  know  a  ghost 
when  you  hear  it  ?  It’s  my  belief  there’s  been 
a  mui^er  in  this  house,  and  the  dead  man’s 
spirit  is  a-haunting  us.  There  it  is  again!’ 

‘“It’s  only  a  rat,’  says  Ambrose,  ‘ a  rat  with 
a  bell  tied  around  its  neck.’ 

“The  two  stevedores  stared  at  Ambrose 
like  they  couldn’t  believe  their  ears,  but  the 
donkey-engine  man,  he  was  on.  Touching 
his  forehead  with  his  finger,  he  says,  ‘Poor 
Hawkins,  the  shock  has  been  too  much  for 
him;  he’s  gone  plumb  fluey.  Come  on,  fel¬ 
lows;  let’s  go  into  my  room.’ 

“Next  morning,  during  breakfast,  the  don¬ 
key-engine  man  related  what  had  happened 
the  night  before,  and,  after  informing  Mrs. 
Huggins  that  her  house  was  haunted,  he  asked 
her  if  he  might  speak  to  her  alone  in  the  hall 
for  a  minute.  She  couldn’t  very  well  refuse, 
so  out  she  went,  the  donkey-engine  man  fol¬ 
lowing;  and  he’d  hardly  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him  before  he’d  popped  the  question. 
‘Marry  me,  and  I’ll  stay,’  says  he;  ‘otherwise, 
it’s  me  to  a  new  boarding-house.’ 

“‘The  sooner  you  leave,  the  better  it  will 
suit  me,’  said  the  widow,  in  a  voice  that  would 
have  froze  hot  water.  ‘Good  morning.’ 

“Hearing  the  donkey-engine  man  going  up 
the  front  stairs,  one  of  the  stevedores  made 
for  the  hall,  upsetting  his  chair  at  the  table  in 
his  hurry  to  head  the  widow  off. 

“‘WTiat  can  I  do  for  you? ’asked  the  widow, 
in  that  same  cold-storage  voice  she’d  used 
toward  the  donkey-engine  man. 

“‘I  love  you,’  said  the  stevedore. 

“‘Leave  my  house  this  minute,’  said  the 
widow,  ‘and  never  dare  show  your  face  here 
again.’ 

“‘Well,  you  needn’t  be  so  sharp  about  it,’ 
said  the  stevedore.  ‘I  don’t  see  how  I  ever 
come  to  say  such  a  thing  to  a  woman  with 
a  di^tosition  like  you’ve  got,  an vway.  There’s 
others,  Mrs.  Huggins,  what  would  jump  at  the 
chance.’ 

“‘No  doubt,’  said  the  widow.  ‘Only  if 
they’re  self-respecting  women  like  me,  they’d 
jump  the  opposite  way  from  what  you  think. 
Good  morning.’ 

“Having  disposed  of  her  second  suitor, 
Mrs.  Huggins  started  for  the  dining-rooni. 
But  was  she  to  get  there?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Out  popped  stevedore  number  two,  slamming 
the  door  after  him. 

“‘Darling,  I  adore  you,’  he  said,  making  a 
grab  to  press  her  to  his  manly  bosom. 

“Sir,  I  despise  you,’’  said  the  widow. 
Touch  me  at  your  peril,  you  wretch!’ 


“Stevedore  number  two  couldn’t  believe 
his  ears.  ‘There,  there,  my  pretty,  don’t 
take  on  so,’  he  pleaded. 

“‘Your  pretty?’  cried  the  widow.  ‘Your 
fiddlestick !  If  you  don’t  leave  this  house,  bag . 
and  baggage,  inside  of  ten  minutes  by  the 
watch.  I’ll  have  the  law  on  you.’  And  w’ith 
that  she  flew  into  the  dining-room,  flounced 
into  her  chair,  and  looked  at  Ambrose  with 
flashing  eyes. 

“I  reckon  if  he’d  proposed  to  her,  she’d 
have  laid  him  out  cold,  then  and  there,  with 
the  bread  knife.  But  Ambrose,  though  he 
wondered  what  was  up,  went  on  eating  his 
breakfast  same  as  usuaJ.  The  widow  was  so 
relieved  that  she  busted  into  tears. 

“‘Why,  Mrs.  Huggins!’  said  Ambrose, 
‘whatever  is  the  matter?’ 

“‘M-e-e-e-en  are  such  bru-u-u-utes!’  she- 
sobbed.  .  "  •  • 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  better  times  for 
Ambrose,  at  least  after  a  few  days.  They  were 
pretty  bad;  for  as  soon  as  the  donkey-engine 
man  and  the  two  stevedores  had  left  for  good, 
the  widow  went  on  a  regular  house-cleaning 
toot;  such  a  dusting  and  sweeping  and  moving 
of  furniture,  such  a  mopping  and  window¬ 
washing  took  place  as  you’d  scarcely  believe. 
It  lasted  four  whole  days,  and  by  that  time 
everything  in  the  house,  from  the  knob  on  the 
front  door  to  the  hinges  on  the  kitchen  stove, 
was  as  speckless  as  a  new  pin.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this,  she  nailed  a  ‘  Rooms  To  Let  ’  sign 
on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  rested  a  spell. 

“That  being  the  case,  Ambrose  rested,  too. 
But  his  conscience  didn’t  rest.  No,  sir,  his 
conscience  bothered  him  considerable.  He’d 
emptied  the  house  of  rats,  but  he’d  emptied 
it  of  boarders,  as  well,  and  boarders  was 
bread  and  butter  to  the  widow.  There’s  no 
denying,  though,  that  he  relished  having 
the  widow  all  to  himself;  he  commenced 
talking  to  her  about  other  things  besides 
the  weather;  breakfast  proved  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
anter  meal  than  he’d  ever  bargained  for, 
and  dinner,  with  just  him  and  the  widow  at 
the  table,  was  a  regular  revelation.  Ambrose 
even  went  so  far  as  to  think  about  renting  the 
two  vacant  rooms  himself,  so  as  to  prevent 
othersfrom  butting  into  his  paradise;  showing, 
plainer  than  straws,  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  And  all  this  time  not  one  jingle  from 
the  bell-rat  had  reached  the  widow’s  ears. 

“But  that  was  too  good  to  last,  and  it 
didn’t  last.  One  night  Ambrose  come  home 
to  dinner,  same  as  usual,  only  there  wasn’t 
any  dinner  for  him  to  eat.  Instead,  the  wid- 


ow  liras  having  hysterics  by  the  kitchen  stove, 
for  she  had  heard  the  bell-rat  just  as  she  was 
starting  dinner.  Now  she  was  sure  the  don- 
key^engine  man  had  been  ri^t — the  house 
was  haunted. 

“Of  course  Ambrose  told  her  that  it  was  all 
a  mistake — that  the  house  wasn’t  haunted, 
and  she’d  probably,  heard'  something  that 
could  be  easily 'explained  away. 


“‘It  sounded  for  all  the  world  like  a  bell,  a 
little,  jingling  bell,’  said  the  widow.  ' 
‘“You  hear  funny  noises  in  houses  some 
times,’  said  Ambrose.  ‘Maybe  it  was  a 
bell,  though.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I’ve  heard 
of  people  putting  bells  around  the  necks  of 
their  pet  rats.  '  Perhaps  one  runaway  from 
its  owner,  and'eome  here.’ 

“  ‘  Nonsense  1  ’  said  the  widow.  ‘  It  may  be 
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a  pet  ghost,  but -a  pet  rat — ugh!  Nobody 
would  have  a  horrid,  nasty  rat  for  a  pet. 
Why,  I  couldn’t  abide  a  person  that  had  even 
touched  one.’  Ambrose  had  a  hollow  feeling 
right  then  in  his  stomach.  ‘  I  do  lielieve,’ 
went  on  the  widow,  taking  a  sudden  tack,  as 
women  are  apt  to  do — ‘  I  do  believe  you’ve 
heard  it  all  along,  and  haven’t  said  anything 
for  fear  of  frightening  me.  It’s  just  like  you 
to  be  so  good  and  kind  and  brave.  I’ll  never 
forget  it,  Mr.  Hawkins.” 

‘“I  hope  you  will,’  said  Ambrose  feebly. 
‘“Never,’  said  the  widow  with  great  firm¬ 
ness — ‘never!’ 

‘‘.\bsence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — 
or  it  don’t;  and  it  was  a  case  of  don’t  with  the 
widow,  as  far  as  the  donkey-engine  man  was 
concerned.  When  she  spi^  him  coming  up 
her  front  steps,  with  his  gripsack  in  his  hand, 
one  Sunday  morning,  she  discovered  right 
away  that  she  hated  him,  hated  him  like 
poison,  and  had  always  hated  him.  That 
didn’t  prevent  her  from  going  to  the  door, 
though,  nor  from  asking  him  into  her  setting- 
room,  either;  for  she  knew  what  he’d  come  for 
the  minute  she  laid  eyes  on  him.  ‘I’ll  learn 
him  to  propose  marriage  to  respectable  wom¬ 
en  before  breakfast,’  she  said  to  herself,  and, 
to  pave  the  way,  greeted  him  most  friendly. 

‘‘The  donkey-engine  man  hadn’t  been  in 
the  house  two  minutes  before  in  come  Am¬ 
brose,  fresh  shaved  from  the  barber  shop 
around ‘the  comer.  He  recognized  the  grip¬ 
sack  in  the  hall  right  away.  ‘Hum,’  says 
he,  ‘the  donkey-engine  man  in  the  setting- 
room  with  the  widow !  What  does  that  mean?’ 

‘‘Now  ever  since  the  widow’s  boarders  had 
left,  Ambrose  had  been  laying  for  the  bell-rat 
—didn’t  care  whether  he  caught  it  dead  or 
alive  this  time;  and  every  trap  the  donkey- 
engine  man  had  given  the  widow  was  press^ 
into  service. 

‘‘But  the  bell-rat,  having  had  its  fingers 
burnt,  so  to  speak,  was  as  wary  as  could  be. 
Though  it  roamed  at  will  over  the  house,  no 
fat  tnan  dieting  could  have  been  more  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  food  hie  tackled.  ‘  No  traps 
for  mine,’  was  its  motto,  and  it  lived  up  to  it. 
But  it  was  in  the  closet  under  the  stairs  that 
very  minute;  Ambrose  heard  it  while  he  was 
looking  at  the  donkey-engine  man’s  gripsack. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  went  the  bell — not  six  feet 
away,  and  very  distinct,  for  the  closet  door 
was  only  half  shut. 

“That  gave  Ambrose  an  idea.  ‘It  may 
not  work,’  thinks  he,  ‘but,  again,  it  may. 
Anyway,  it’s  worth  trying.’  With  that,  he 


stooped  down  and  examined  the  gripsack;  it 
wasn’t  locked.  So  far,  so  good.  Next  he  tip¬ 
toed  to  the  pantry — then  back  to  the  hall 
again,  where,  after  dragging  the  gripsack 
close  to  the  closet  door,  he  opened  it  wide  and 
slipped  in-a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

“It  was  a  long  shot  to  play,  but  it  won  out. 
Through  the  crack  in  the  door,  from  his  re¬ 
treat  in  the  dining-room,  Ambrose  saw  the 
bell-rat  stick  its  nose  out  of  the  closet,  sniff  the 
air,  and  then  make  a  bee-line  for  the  gripsack, 
disappearing  inside. 

“Quick  as  a  flash,  Ambrose  was  out  of  the 
dining-room,  and  had  snapped  the  gripsack 
shut.  And  there  was  Mr.  Rat,  safe  and 
sound,  at  the  disposal  of  the  donkey-engine 
man.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,  for  the 
setting-room  door  opened  before  Ambrose 
could  beat  a  retreat. 

“‘Howdy  do,’  said  the  donkey-engine  man, 
looking  as  mad  as  a  wet  hen. 

“‘How  are  you?’  said  Ambrose,  shaking 
hands. 

“  ‘  Only  so-so,’  said  the  donkey-engine  man. 

‘  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Huggins.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Hawkins.’ 

“With  that,  he  grabbed  his  gripsack,  and 
made  for  the  street.  Ambrose  followed  the 
widow  into  the  setting-room,  and  on  to  the  bay 
window  where  she  took  up  her  station,  bent 
on  seeing  the  last  of  the  donkey-engine  man. 

“  ‘  He  wanted  to  come  back  here  to  live,  but 
I  told  him  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  were  en¬ 
gaged,’  she  said. 

“Ambrose  grinned. 

“‘He  said  I  was —  Merciful  Powers! 
Would  you  look  at  that,  now!’ 

“Ambrose  didn’t  need  to  be  told;  he  was 
looking  with  all  his  eyes.  Just  under  the  win¬ 
dow  the  donkey-engine  man  had  «topped — 
stopped  short,  and  opened  his  gripsack.  And 
out  of  thab- gripsack  had  jump^  a  rat — a 
regular  baby  elephant  of  a  rat,  with  a  bell  tied 
around  its  neck. 

“The  widow  couldn’t  help  seeing  the  bell, 
for  the  rat  ran  up  her  front  steps,  within  four 
feet  of  where  she  stood.  The  donkey-engine 
man  must  have  left  the  door  open,  for  you 
could  hear  a  tinkle,  tinkle  down  the  hall, 
past  the  setting-room,  past  the  dining-room, 
and  on  into  the  kitchen. 

“The  widow  was  that  surprised  she  didn’t 
even  notice  the  donkey-engine  man  down 
below  shaking  his  fist  at  her  and  Ambrose. 

“‘Why,’  she  gasped,  ‘it  was  a  pet  rat,  after 
all!  You  were  right,  Mr.  Hawkins.’ 

“‘Call  me  Ambrose,’ he  said.” 
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There  are  few  of  the  estab-  \\ 
lished  playwrights  who  have  \\ 

not  had  a  failure  this  season.  Nine  \\ 

out  of  ten  of  the  plays  produced  U 

have  sunk  into  oblivion  —  and  M 

that  because  of  their  own  dull  ^l\ 
weight.  ^  \\ 

•  Yet  the  sheer  poor  quality  of  the 
plays  is  an  insufficient  explanation.  ^ 

One  must  take  into  consideration 
also  the  fact  that  the  General- 
Public-That-Pays  has  developed,  C 

or  has  absorbed,  ideas  as  to  the  C 
real  value  of  plays.  “Sure-fire  | 

hokum,”  as  the  old-time  stage  M 

managers  used  to  call  certain  situ-  /  ^  ] 

ations  and  dialogue  that  never  I*  ) 
failed  to  rouse  the  gallery,  seems 
to  have  lost  its  appeal.  The  de- 
mand,  evid«itly,  is  for  something  marci 
new,  either  in  ideas  or  in  treatment;  and  for 
a  higher  standard. 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  drama 
of  modem  life  worthy  of  intellectual  consid¬ 
eration  was  consider^  hopeless,  financially. 
Managers  scoffed  at  it,  no  matter  how  go(^ 
it  was  otherwise.  Now'  they  are  beginning 
dimly  to  realize  that  the  play  that  contains 
something  besides  sen.sation  has  stronger, 
more  lasting  interest.  It  is  a  cruel  infliction 
upon  most  managers,  this  asking  for  better 
things.  They  are  still  all  at  sea,  with  no 


compass  to  guide  them.  'I1iat  is 
one  rea.son  why  the  failures  of  this 
season  outnumber  thase  of  any 
other  year  I  can  rememljer. 

While  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  purely  intellectual  drama  can 
^  be  presented  at  a  (profit,  it  i.sn’t  at 
jff  all  likely  that  what  are  .sometimes 
referred  to  as  “  highbrow  plays " 
can  ever  become  as  po|>ular  here 
iT  as  in  other  countries,  in  Germany 

^  for  instance.  Our  national  tem- 
^  perament  is  different.  Mo.st  of  us 
prefer  action  to  speculation — ex- 
\  cept  in  Wall  Street.  It  is  doing 

^  I  rather  than  thinking  that  stirs  u.s. 

\  So  the  objective  play,  the  drama 
of  emotion  with  its  direct  ap|)eal, 
must  ever  monopolize  our  stage. 
i-i.nl.  But  there  is  no  rea.son  why  such 
plays  should  not  also  contain  real  ideas  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  and  driven  home  with  force 
and  vigor.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  novelty 
the  Public-That-Pays  really  wants. 

The  intellectuals  who  have  been  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  upon  the  financial  success 
that  has  been  won  by  certain  actres-ses  in  Ibsen 
plays  were  rather  jarred  by  the  receptioo 
given  Mrs.  Fiske’s  production  of  “  Rosmers- 
holm” — from  the  actor’s  standpoint  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  the  way  of  acting,  .-^eneiy, 
pro[ierties,  and  the  physical  activities  called 
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“business”  that  we  have  known.  William 
Archer,  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  so 
far  as  Ibsen  in  English  is  concerned,  has  de¬ 
clared  that  in  “  Rosmersholm  ”  the  Norwegian 
reaches  his  highest  technical  development.  But 
this  standard  is  classical,  not  popular.  Mr. 
Archer  admits  thatthesimplicityof  its  material 
and  its  concentration  make  the  play  monoton¬ 
ous  on  the  stage.  To  the  audience  it  is  painful¬ 
ly  monotonous,  although  there  are  two  or  three 
'scenes  that  move  those  who  follow  it  closely. 

There  is  another  reason  why  “Rosmers¬ 
holm,”  despite  the  beauty  of  the  production 
and  Mrs.  Fiske’s  large  personal  following, 
failed  to  meet  with  general  approval.  Its 
fundamental  idea  is  the  superiority  of  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  even  those  who  don’t  think  about 
such  things  feel  a  certain  resentment  at  the 
effective  “swats”  that  Ibsen  gives  the  popular 
notion  of  democracy. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  studying  the  role  of 
Rebecca  West  for  five  years,  and  that  is  a  long 
while  to  live  with  a  person  like  Rebecca,  it 
seems  to  me;  for  of 


drama.  Its  theme  is  telepathy.  At  first 
thought,  this  idea  seems  to  offer  few  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  stage,  but  Augustus  Thomas 
has  successfully  translated  it  into  the  language 
of  the  theatre,  working  it  out  in  concrete  fash¬ 
ion  with  great  skill  and  intelligence.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  absorbing  play,  which  grips  people 
in  the  theatre  and  makes  them  talk  after  they 
leave  it.  Early  in  the  season  Mr.  Thomas  pre¬ 
sented  “The  Ranger,”  a  romantic  drama  on 
the  old-fashioned  lines,  with  a  sublimated 
hero  and  a  double-dyed  villain,  and  it  failed. 
“The  Witching  Hour,”  with  a  real  idea,  is 
one  of  the  two  big  dramatic  successes  of  the 
season.  Many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
was  business  manager  for  Washington  Irving 
Bishop,  the  mind  reader,  the  idea  for  the  play 
came  to  him.  He  has  written  half  a  dozen 
successful  dramas  while  “The  Witching 
Hour”  was  developing.  Mr.  Thomas* knows 
that  it  is  foolish  for  a  playwright  to  make  a 
play  merely  to  exploit  an  idea.  His  business 
is  to  provide  drama,  to  make  a  play  that  acts 
and  that  moves 


all  the  Ibsen  ladies 
she  appeals  to  me 
least.  But  for  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  perform¬ 
ance  there  can  be 
only  admiration. 
The  directness,  the 
simplicity,  the  nat¬ 
uralness  of  the 
earlier  scenes;  the 
quiet,  repressed, 
tremendous  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  few  dra¬ 
matic  moments 
make  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  por¬ 
trayals  of  her  long 
career.  Moreover, 
she  has  abandoned 
the  Fiskian  lan¬ 
guage  and  now 
speaks  English  that 
can  be  understood. 
And  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  many  of  her 
unpleasant  manner¬ 
isms. 

“The  Witching 
Hour”  illustrates 
the  value  of  having 
a  real  idea  in  a 
modern  melo- 
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people,  especially 
toward  the  window 
where  tickets  are 
sold. 

Mr.  Thomas  took 
as  basis  for  “The 
Witching  Hour”  a 
fact  that  has  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon 
every  observing 
person  familiar  with 
criminal  trials  of 
w  ide  public  interest, 
namely,  that  the 
jury,  although  cut 
off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  w'ith  the 
outside  world,  al¬ 
most  always  brings 
in  a  verdict  that  re¬ 
flects  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the 
community.  Mr. 
Thomas  maintains 
that  the  jurors  are 
affected,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  of  course, 
by  the  predominant 
sentiment  of  those 
interested  in  the 
case.  It  is  a  fine 
theory,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  interest- 
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ing,  but  because  it  sounds  reasonable  and 
there  is  no  possible  way  of  disproving  it.  He 
makes  the  telepathic  notion  not  an  end,  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  he  has  constructed  a 
fine,  virile  play  with  exciting  situations,  bril¬ 
liant  dialogue,  and  real  people.  Also  it  has 
a  preachment  that  belongs. 

The  hero  in  “  The  Witching  Hour”  is 
a  gambler,  an  interesting,  highly  successful 
gambler  with  a  fine  taste  in  art.  The  char¬ 
acter  is  frankly  modeled  upon  Richard  Can- 
field,  who  gained  national  notoriety  through 
his  gorgeous  gambling  places  in  New  York  and 
Saratoga  until  the  law  curtailed  his  activities. 
John  Mason  plays  the  role  of  Jack  Brookfield, 
and  never  in  his 
long  career,  even 
in  the  days  when 
he  was  the  idol 
of  Bo'ston  and 
gained  the  de¬ 
served  reputation 
of  being  our  best 
“  straight  ”  actor 
(meaning  one 
who  appears  in 
modern  plays 
without  character 
make-up),  has 
Mr.  Mason  done 
anything  that 
compares  with 
this  characteriza¬ 
tion.  He  is  so 
natural,  so  sin¬ 
cere;  he  gains  his 
effects  with  such 
little  apparent  ef¬ 
fort,  that  one  is 
likely  to  overlook 
his  consummate 
art.  He  has  a  repose  more  forceful  than  the 
liveliest  activities  of  most  actors.  V\  hen  he 
listens,  one  seems  to  see  perfectly  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  device  of  having  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  introduce 
the  telep>athic  idea  is  a  master-stroke,  for  it 
imparts  to  the  idea  a  real  dignity,  with  a  sure 
foundation.  Russ  W'hytal  plays  Judge  Pren¬ 
tice  with  a  simplicity  and  a  quiet  strength  that 
give  the  r61e  true  distinction  and  firmly  es¬ 
tablish  the  actor  on  Broadway,  where  he  was 
previously  known  scarcely  at  all.  He  is 
familiar  outside  of  New  York  as  a  road  star 
and  as  the  author  of  “For  Fair  Virginia”  and 
other  plays. 


Of  no  small  significance  is  the  definite  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  standard  of  morality  for 
“The  Morals  of  Marcus”  and  that  for  the 
novel  from  which  it  is  adopted.  “The  Morak 
of  Marcus  Ordeyne,”  as  the  book  is  called, 
is,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  contemporary,  stories,  but,  from  a 
conventional  view-point,  it  is  anything  but  a 
moral  tale.  W.  J.  Locke,  the  author  of  the 
novel,  also  made  the  stage  version,  which, 
while  it  isn’t  much  as  a  play,  is  a  delightful 
entertainment  of  character.  But  he  didn’t 
dare  use  the  really  dramatic  episodes  in  the 
book.  The  relations  between  Sir  Marcus 
and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  are  represented  as 
quite  platonic, 
and  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  CarloUa 
with  the  Italian  is 
wholly  innocent. 
If  the  story  had 
been  faithfully 
followed,  there 
w'ould  have  been 
a  protest  that 
would  have  killed 
the  comedy’s 
chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Theatre¬ 
goers  can  stand  a 
good  deal  of  im- 
morality,  but 
they  demand  that 
it  be  presented  in 
a  particular  way 
— spectacular,  for 
choice. 

The  delicious 
humor  of  “The 
Morals  of  Mar¬ 
cus,”  its  fine  dia¬ 
logue,  and  its  clever,  entertaining  people  make 
it  one  of  those  stage  offerings  that  disarm  criti¬ 
cal  estimate  of  dramatic  values.  And  the  act¬ 
ing  is  very  much  worth  while.  Marie  Doro, 
with  her  wide-eyed,  elfin  beauty,  her  alluring 
naivetd,  seems  esjjecially  fitted  to  play  the  in¬ 
nocent,  unsophisticated  Carlotla.  Moreover, 
she  shows  extraordinary  improvement  in  act¬ 
ing  skill.  It  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that 
she  was  playing  a  very  small  part  with  Sam 
Bernard  in  “The  Girl  from  Kay’s.” 

In  a  class  that  might  be  call^  interesting 
failures,  was  “The  Coming  of  Mrs.  Patrick,” 
and  it  was  especially  so  l^ause  of  the  way 
in  which  it  proved  that  Mr.  Locke  was  quite 
right  in  adapting  himself  to  the  moral  con- 
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victions  or  prejudices  of  audi¬ 
ences.  The  author,  Miss  Rachel 
Crothers,  has  a  remarkable  gift 
i  for  seeing  and  presenting  the  dra- 
'  made  in  every-day  life.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  equals  her  in  writ¬ 
ing  simple,  effective,  colloquial 
dialogue,  or  who  is  more  success¬ 
ful  in  spontaneous,  gentle  humor. 
Also  she  has  real  skill  in  char- 
acterizatiun.  “The  Coming  of 
,  Mrs.  Patrick”  started  most  in- 

Itercstingly,  and  it  promised  to  be 
a  genuine  novelty,  although  it 
speedily  became  plain  that  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
this  paragon  of  virtue  deliberately 
set  about  getting  a  youth  drunk, 
to  save  him  from  a  silly  marriage. 
And  that  ended  Mrs,  Patrick  and 
the  play.  This  is  merely  another 
illustration  of  that  love  for  vi¬ 
carious  virtue  that  I  have  harped 
upon  in  this  department.  One 
scene  of  perhaps  five  minutes 
utterly  destroy^  a  play  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  far 
bcttCT  than  “The  Three  of  Us,” 
*  Miss  Crothers’s  big  success  of 
<  last  season. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a 
I  play  that  really  deserves  to  suc- 
?  ceed  fails  of  financial  success; 
)  and  this  is  true,  I  think,  of  “  The 
i  Christian  Pilgrim.”  I  am  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  if  it  had 

fbeen  kept  on  long  enough,  the 
tide  would  have  turned  in  its 
favor.  Those  who  appreciate  the 
finest  allegory  in  our  language 
and  the  splendor  of  its  English 
cannot  escape  an  involuntary  re- 
t  sentment  at  the  mere  idea  of 
V  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  being 
dramatized.  But  James  Mac- 
I  Arthur  made  an  acting  .version 
that  had  reverence,  dignity,  and 
great  beauty,  and  this  was  sup¬ 
plemented  with  fine  music  by 
William  Furst. 

It  didn’t  appeal  to  the  critics, 
who  seemed  to  view  it  solely  from 
•  a  Broadway  standpoint;  and 
Broadway  did  not  applaud  it. 
But  I  don’t  think  I  am  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  critical  judg- 
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ment  of  The  Great  White  Way  on  Mr.  Ban¬ 
yan.  The  Great  White  Way  resents  things 
with  which  it  is  not  at  all  familiar  (of  course 
this  doesn’t  explain  the  adverse  judgment  of 
the  critics,  who  know  Mr.  Bunyan  perfectly), 
and  it  decided  that  the  acting  version  of  “The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress”  would  not  do  because 
Mr.  Bunyan  had  introduced  no  comedy  into 
it.  No,  it  was  not  the  play  that  failed,  for  it 
had  the  majesty  of  the  old  morality  plays,  the 
profound  interest  of  the  vital  and  elemental; 
it  was  the  public  that  failed  in  appreciation. 
The  acting  of  Henrietta  Grosman  as  Christian, 
apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  production, 
made  the  play  worth  while.  It  gave  her 
opportunity  to  display  the  purity  of  her  dic¬ 
tion,  the  beauty  of  her  phrasing,  and  her 
appreciation  of  big  ideas. 

“Her  Sister”  makes  a  fine  start  in  the  way 
of  novelty  and  then  swiftly  degenerates  into 
a  commonplace  story,  told  in  a  commonplace 
way,  which  one  does  not  expect  when  two 
such  clever  men  as  Clyde  Fitch  and  Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox  collaborate.  Were  it  not  for 
Ethel  Barrymore,  the  play  probably  would 
have  failed  without  leaving  a  ripple  on  the 
dramatic  season.  But  whenever  she  appears 
in  her  own  proper  person,  and  is  given  the 
slightest  opportimity,  Miss  Barrymore  can 


sustain  a  pretty  bad  play.  “Her  Sister”  r 
isn’t  really  bad;  it  is  o^y  negative.  It  has 
bright  lines,  and  some  pleasing  moments, 
especially  in  the  first  act,  where  the  star  is 
shown  as  a  fashionable  fortune-teller  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  action  revolves  about  her  sacrifices 
to  save  her  sister  from  the  results  of  sheer 
foolishness,  which,  of  course,  appears  like 
something  n^juch  worse. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  twenty,  Mabel 
Taliaferro  refused  to  be  announced  as  a  star 
until  after  the  New  York  production  of  T 
“Polly  of  the  Circus,”  when  the  hit  she  made  I 
justified  that  distinction.  Inasmuch  as  the  p 
producer  of  this  comedy-drama  is  her  hus¬ 
band,  Frederic  Thompson,  creator  of  Luna 
Park  and  the  Hippodrome,  she  could  have  her 
way.  • 

“  Polly  of  the  Circus  ”  is  a  delightful  comedy 
of  sentiment,  and  the  scene  in  which  the 
circus-bred  girl  and  the  minister  endeavor  to 
reach  a  common  view-point  is  exquisite,  so 
fine,  in  fact,  that  it  would  save  a  far  worse 
play.  PoUy  has  been  hurt  while  riding  in 
the  circus,  and  is  carried  into  the  min¬ 
ister’s  home,  where  she  remains  until  she 
has  quite  recovered.  Their  love  affair  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  gossiping  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  PMy  returns  to  the  circus, 
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which  Mr.  Thompson  shows  on  the  stage,  possibilities  of  both  theme  and  situation;  and 

even  giving  a  circus  performance.  Of  course  “The  Warrens  of  Virginia”  seems  rather 

the  minister  claims  Polly  for  his  wife,  and  a  weak  imitation.  But  Mr.  Belasco  probably 

there  is  a  particularly  effective  scene  in  which  reasoned  that  a  new  generation  of  theatregoers 

the  pair  watch  the  circus  wagons  winding  has  arisen;  and  to  them  his  production  of 

their  way  over  the  hill  to  a  new  stand.  “The  Warrens  of  Virginia”  may  seem  fresh 

“The  Warrens  of  Virginia”  does  not  please  and  strong  and  interesting.  At  any  rate,  it 

the  customary  number  of  Bela.sco  admirers,,  is  a  real  success,  from  the  box-office  view- 

but  for  all  that  it  has  met  with  the  usual  point. 

Belasco  success.  It  was  written  by  W.  C.  Frank  Keenan,  than  whom  there  are  few 
DeMille,  son  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  former  collab-  better  actors  on  the  stage,  has  the  part  of 

orator,  and  it  is  a  Civil  War  play  with  the  General  Warren,  the  head  of  the  Virginian 

same  old  theme:  a  Federal  officer  in  love  family,  and  the  pleasante.st  scene  in  the  play 

with  a  loyal  Confederate  maiden;  and  the  is  that  in  which  the  Genera/ makes  love  to  his 

familiar  big  .situation  is  that  which  places  the  wife,  played  by  Emma  Dunn,  who  sprang  into 

young  people  “  ’twixt  love  and  duty.”  fame  through  her  performance  of  Ase  in 

William  Gillette,  in  “ Held  by  the  Enemy”  “Peer  Gynt”  with  Richard  Mansfield.  Per- 

and  “Secret  Service,”  and  Bron.son  Howard,  haps  Mr.  Keenan  is  a  trifle  too  finished  as 

in  “Shenandoah,”  practically  exhausted  the  an  actor,  which  is  one  way  of  saying  that  his 
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art  is  sometimes  a  trifle  obvious.  Chariotte 
Walker,  with  her  natural  Southern  accent, 
plays  Agatha  Warren,  and  she  looks  veiy 
lovely.  She  has  one  or  two  really  fine  mo¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Belasco  has  greatly  curbed 
her  tendency  to  overact. 

A  new  English  dramatist  has  appieared, 
and  one  who  commands  consideration.  He 
is  Anthony  P.  Wharton,  an  instructor  in  Dub¬ 
lin  University,  whose 
first  play,  “Irene 
Wycherley,”  written  for 
Lena  Ashwell,  made  a 
great  success  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  season,  and 
has  l>een  presented  in 
this  country  by  Viola 
Allen  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine-supporting 
company.  It  is  a  drama 
of  real  jjower,  and  as 
interesting,  as  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant.  It  commands 
one’s  attention  by  the 
sheer  strength  of  its 
truthfulness,  despite  a 
natural  repugnance  to 
the  theme.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  fine  Woman 
married  to  a  frightful 
l^east  of  a  husband. 

Mr.  Wharton  doesn’t 
present  this  as  a  prob¬ 
lem,  nor  as  a  reformer 
might  present  it,  but 
merely  as  a  fact,  and 
the  result  is  a  sort  of 
clinic.  The  play  is 
neither  morbid  nor  un¬ 
real;  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  actuality. 

Viola  Allen  has  not 
been  seen  in  a  modem 
r61e  since  she  played 
Glory  Quayle  in  “The 
Christian,”  which,  measured  by  the  financial 
receipts,  was  the  first  great  dramatic  success 
on  our  stage.  Most  of  us  had  forgotten 
that  she  can  speak  colloquial  dialogue  as 
well  as  blank  verse.  She  has  a  sincerity,  a 
naturalness,  a  power,  and  a  repression  that 
are  truly  admirable.  Nothing  could  be  more 
effective  than  her  shrinking  when  her  husband 
tries  to  caress  her  after  their  attempt  at  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Her  very  soul  seems  to  shrivel  up 
within  her.  Rarely  have  I  seen  an  actress  por¬ 


tray  so  convincingly  the  sweetness,  the  purity, 
the  wholesomeness  of  a  really  good  woman 
And  the  cast,  down  to  the  smallest  part,  could 
scarcely  be  improved.  It  includes  such  players 
as  Grant  Stewart,  Edwin  Arden,  John  Glen- 
denning,  Walter  Hampden,  Ffolliot  Paget, 
Selene  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Sam  Sothem. 

With  a  burlesque  of  “The  Merry  Widow”, 
and  three  of  the  old  favorites  that  helped 
to  make  “Weber  & 
Field’s”  famous,  the 
little  music  hall  has 
again  come  into  itsown. 
This  performance  is  a 
curious  combination, 
because  the  famous 
music  is  pre.sented  prac¬ 
tically  in  its  entirety. 
The  book  is  rather  a 
sad  affair,  but  the  clever 
folk  in  the  cast  don’t 
bother  much  with  that. 
As  a  production,  even 
with  the  handicap  of 
the  tiny  stage,  the  bur- 
le.sque  is  rather  finer 
than  the  original,  and 
at  least  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  parts  are  Letter 
played. 

Peter  F.  Dailey,  after 
a  long  absence,  is  back 
again.  Never  is  he  half 
so  fuimy,  never  b  he  so 
much  at  home  as  on 
the  Weber  stage.  And 
he  has  grown  merrier, 
quicker  of  wit  than 
ever. ,  With  his  impro- 
vi.sed  quips,  he  keeps 
his  associates  laughing 
as  hard  as  the  audience. 
Lulu  Glaser  plays  and 
sings  the  title  role  char¬ 
mingly. 

Charles  J.  Ross  and  Mal>el  Fenton,  the 
first  of  the  original  “Weberfields”  to  desert, 
have  also  returned.  The  former  proves  what 
a  fine  comedian  he  really  is.  Even  in 
burlesquing  Prince  Danilo,  he  brings  out 
possibilities  that  have  been  overlooked.  Miss 
Fenton  doesn’t  have  much  of  a  chance,  but 
she  makes  the  most  of  her  slender  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  possibly  she  is  nearer  the  original 
creation  than  if  she  attempted  to  look  beau¬ 
tiful  instead  of  grotesque. 
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CHAPTER  XEC 

He  looked  old  and  worn,  and  tired  and 
sad;  it  was  jdain  that  he  expected  attack 
and  equally  plain  that  he  would  meet  it  with 
fanatic  serenity.  And  yet,  the  magnificent 
Uunderer  presented  so  fine  an  aspect  of  the 
tortured  Olympian,  he  confronted  us  with  so 
vast  a  dignity — the  driven  snow  of  his  hair 
tousled  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  like  a 
stum  in  the  higher  altitudes — that  he  re¬ 
gained,  in  my  eyes,  something  of  his  mountain 
grandeur  before  he  had  spoken  a  word  in 
defense.  But  sympathy  is  not  what  one 
should  be  entertaining  for  an  antagonist — 
and  I  felt  the  vital  necessity  of  antagonism 
to  him — therefore  I  said  cavalierly: 

“This  is  Mr.  Ward,  Professor  Keredec. 
He  is  Mrs.  Harman’s  cousin  and  close  friend.” 

“I  had  divined  it.”  The  professor  made 
a  French  bow,  and  George  responded  with 
as  slight  a  salutation  as  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  see. 

“We  were  speaking  of  your  reasons,”  I 
omtinued,  “for  bringing  Mr.  Harman  to  this 
place.  Frankly,  we  were  questioning  your 
motives.” 

“My  motives?  I  have  wished  to  restore  to 
two  young  people  the  paradise  which  they 
had  losed.” 

Ward  uttered  an  exclamation  none  the  less 
violent  because  it  was  half-suppressed,  while, 
for  my  part,  1  laughed  outright;  and  as  Kere¬ 
dec  turned  his  eyes  questioningly  upon  me,  I 
said: 

“Professor  Keredec,  you’d  better  imder- 
stand  at  once  that  I  mean  to  give  what  help 
1  can  to  undo  the  harm  you’ve  done.  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  last  night,  in  Harman’s 


presence,  but  I  think  you’re  responsible  for 
the  whole  ghastly  tragi-comedy — as  hopeless 
a  tangle  as  ever  was  made  on  this  earth!” 

This  was  even  more  roughly  spoken  than  I 
had  intended,  but  it  did  not  cause  him  to  look 
less  mildly  upon  me,  nor  was  there  the  faintest 
shadow  of  resentment  in  his  big  voice  when 
he  replied: 

“In  this  world  things  may  be  tangled,  they 
may  be  sad,  yet  they  may  be  good.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  seems  rather  a  trite 
generality.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  plain- 
speaking  is  (rf  some  importance  just  now.” 

“I  shall  remember.” 

“Then  we  ^ould  be  glad  of  the  explana¬ 
tion,”  said  Ward,  resting  his  arms  on  my 
table  and  leaning  across  it  toward  Keredec. 

“We  should,  indeed,”  I  echoed. 

“It  is  simple,”  began  the  professor.  “I 
learned  my  poor  boy’s  history  well,  from 
those  who  could  tell  me,  from  his  pa|)ers — 
yes,  and  from  the  bundles  of  old-time  letters 
which  were  given  me — since  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  know  everything.  From  all 
these  I  learned  what  a  strong  and  beautiful 
soul  was  that  lady  who  loved  him  so  much 
that  she  ran  away  from  her  home  for  his  sake. 
Hilas!  he  was  already  the  slave  of  what  was 
bad  and  foolish,  he  had  gone  too  far  from 
himself,  was  overlaid  with  the  habit  of  evil, 
and  she  could  not  save  him  then.  The  spirit 
was  dying  in  him,  although  it  was  there,  and 
it  was  gCN^ - ” 

At  this,  it  was  Ward’s  acrid  laughter  that 
rang  out  in  the  room,  and  my  admiration 
went  imwillingly  to  Keredec  for  the  way  he 
took  it,  which  was  to  bow  gravely,  as  if 
acknowledging  the  other’s  right  to  his  own 
point  of  view. 
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“If  you  will  study  the  antique  busts,”  he 
said,  “you  will  find  that  Socrates  is  Silenus 
dignifi^.  I  choose  to  believe  in  the  infinite 
capacities  of  all  men — and  in  the  spirit  in  all. 
And  so  I  try  to  restore  my  poor  boy  to  his 
capacities  and  his  spirit.  But  that  was  not  all 
I  have  wished  to  restore  to  him.  The  time 
was  coming  when  I  could  do  no  more  for  him, 
when  the  little  education  of  books  would  be 
finish’  and  he  must  go  out  in  the  world  again 
to  learn — all  newly-^ow  to  make  of  himself 
a  man  of  use.  That  is  the  time  of  danger, 
and  the  thought  was  troubling  me  when  I 
learned  that  Madame  Harman  was  here,  near 
this  inn,  of  which  1  knew.  So  I  brought 
him.” 

“The  inconceivable  selfishness,  the  devilish 
brutality  of  it!”  Ward’s  face  was  scarlet. 
“You  didn’t  care  how  you  sacrificed  the 
woman - ” 

“Sacrificed!”  thundered  the  professor, 
suddenly  releasing  the  huge  volume  of  his 
voice.  “  If  I  could  give  him  back  to  her  as  he 
is  now,  it  would  be  restoring  to  her  all  that 
she  had  loved  in  him,  the  real  5e// of  him!  It 
would  be  the  greatest  gift  in  her  life.” 

“You  speak  for  her?”  demanded  Ward, 
the  question  coming  like  a  lawyer’s.  It  failed 
to  disturb  Keredec,  who  replied  quietly: 

“  It  is  a  quibble.  I  speak  for  her,  yes,  my 
dear  sir.  Her  action  in  defiance  of  her  family 
and  her  friends  proved  the  strength  of  what 
she  felt  for  the  man  she  married;  that  she  have 
remained  with  him  three  years — until  it  was 
impossible— proved  its  persistence;  her  letters, 
w’ich  I  read  with  reverence,  proved  its  beauty 
— ^to  me.  It  was  a  living  passion,  one  that 
could  not  die.  To  let  them  see  each  other 
again:  that  was  all  I  intended.  To  give  them 
their  new  chance — and  then,  for  myself,  to 
keep  out  of  the  way.  That  was  why — ”  he 
turned  to  me — “that  was  why  I  have  been 
guilty  of  pretending  to  have  that  bad  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  an  ugly 
trick  of  me!  It  was  to  give  him  his  chance 
freely;  and  though  at  first  I  had  much 
anxieties,  it  was  done.  In  spite  of  all  his 
wicked  follies  theirs  had  been  a  true  love,  and 
nothing  in  this  world  could  be  more  ine^'itable 
than  that  they  should  come  together  again  if 
the  chance  could  be  given.  And  they  have, 
my  dear  sirs!  It  has  so  happened.  To  him 
it  has  been  a  wooing  as  if  for  the  first  time; 
so  she  has  preferred  it,  keeping  him  to  his 
mistake  of  her  name.  She  feared  that  if  he 
knew  that  it  w’as  the  same  as  his  own  he  might 
ask  questions  of  me,  and,  you  see,  she  did  not 


know  that  I  had  made  this  little  plan,  and 
feared - ” 

“We  are  not  questioning  Mrs.  Harman’s 
motives,”  George  interrupted  hotly,  “but 
yours!" 

“  Very  well,  my  dear  sir;  that  is  all.  I  have 
explained  them.” 

“You  have?”  I  interjected.  “Then,  my 
dear  Keredec,  either  you  are  really  insane  or  I 
am!  You  knew  that  this  poor,  unfortunate 
devil  of  a  Harman  was  ti^  to  that  hyenk 
prowler  yonder  who  means  to  fatten  on  him, 
and  will  never  release  him;  you  knew  that 
Then  why  did  you  bring  him  down  here  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  woman  he  can  never  have? 

In  pity’s  name,  if  you  didn’t  hope  to  half  kill 
them  both,  what  did  you  mean?” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  interposed  George 
quickly,  “you  underrate  Professor  Keredec’s 
shrewdness.  His  plans  are  not  so  simple  as 
you  think.  He  knows  that  my  cousin  I^uise 
never  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband." 

“What?”  I  said,  not  immediately  com¬ 
prehending  his  meaning.  i 

“I  say,  Mrs.  Harman  never  obtained  a  I 

divorce.”  f 

“Are  you  delirious?”  I  gasped. 

“It’s  the  truth;  she  never  did.” 

“I  saw  a  notice  of  it  at  the  time.  ‘A  no¬ 
tice?’  I  saw  a  hundred!”  F 

“No.  What  you  saw  was  that  she  had  L 
made  an  application  for  divorce.  Her  family  I 
got  her  that  far  and  then  she  revolted.  The 
suit  was  dropped  before  it  came  into  court.” 

“It  is  true,  indeed,”  said  Keredec.  “The  j 
poor  boy  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  he  bought  it  was  granted.  He  had  been  I 
bad  before,  but  from  that  time  he  cared  j 
nothing  what  became  of  him.  That  was  the 
reason  this  Spanish  woman - ” 

“  You  knew  it  ?  ”  I  cried,  whirling  upon  him. 

“It  is  a  year  that  I  have  known  it;  when 
his  estate  was - ” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  last  night?"  . 

“My  dear  ar,  I  could  not  in  his  presence, 
because  it  is  one  thing  I  dare  not  let  him 
know.  This  Spanish  woman  is  so  terrible,  her  I 
claim  upon  him  is  so  horrible  to  him  I  could  [ 
not  hope  to  control  him — he  would  shout  it  ] 
out  to  her  that  she  cannot  call  him  husband,  i 
God  knows  what  he  would  do!” 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  he  shout  it  out  to 
her?”  j! 

“You  do  not  understand,”  George  inter- 
IX)sed  again,  “that  all  Professor  Keretkc  m 
risked  for  his  ‘poor  boy,’  in  returning  to  p 
France,  was  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  bigamy!”  j 
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The  professor  recoiled  from  the  definite 
brutality.  “My  dear  sirl”  he  exclaimed. 
“It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  thing  can 
happen - ” 

“I  conceive  that  it  is  very  likely  to  happen, 
indeed,”  said  George,  “unless  you  get  him  out 
of  the  country  before  the  lady  now  installed 
here  as  his  wife  discovers  the  truth.” 

“But  she  must  not!”  Keredec  lifted  both 
hands  toward  Ward  appealingly;  they  trem¬ 
bled  violently,  and  his  face  expressed  a  piti¬ 
able  agitation.  “  She  cannot !  She  has  never 
suspected  such  a  thing;  there  is  nothing  that 
could  make  her  suspect  it!” 

“One  particular  thing  would  be  my  telling 
her,”  said  Ward  quietly. 

“Never!”  cried  the  professor,  stepping 
back  from  him.  “  You  could  not  do  that!” 

“I  not  only  could,  but  I  will,  unless  you  get 
him  out  of  the  country — and  quickly.” 

“George!”  I  exclaimed,  coming  forward 
between  them.  “This  won’t  do  at  all.  You 
can’t - ” 

“That’s  enough,”  he  said,  waving  me  back, 
and  I  saw  that  his  hand  was  shaking,  too,  like 
Keredec’s.  His  face  had  grown  very  white; 
but  he  controlled  himself  to  speak  with  a 
coolness  that  made  what  he  said  painfully 
convindng.  “I  know  what  you  think,”  he 
went  on,  addressing  me,  “but  you’re  wrong. 
It  isn’t  for  myself.  When  I  sailed  for  New 
York  in  the  spring  1  thought  there  was  a 
chance  that  she  would  carry  out  the  action 
she  began  four  years  ago  and  go  through  the 
form  of  ridding  herself  of  him  definitely;  that 
is,  I  thought  there  was  some  hope  for  me;  I 
believed  there  was  until  this  morning.  But  I 
know  better  now.  If  ^e’s  seen  him  again, 
and  he’s  been  anything  except  literally  un¬ 
bearable,  it’s  all  over  with  me.  I  never  had  a 
chance  against  him  from  the  first  with  her;  he 
was  a  hard  rival,  even  when  he’d  become  only 
a  cruel  memory.  God  knows  why  it  is!”  His 
voice  rose.  “I’ve  lived  a  sober,  decent  life, 
and  I’ve  treated  her  with  gentleness  and 
reverence  since  she  was  bom,  and  ht?s  done 
nothing  but  make  a  stew-p>an  of  his  life  and 
neglect  and  betray  her  when  he  had  her. 
Heaven  knows  why  it  is,  I  say;  it  isn’t  be¬ 
cause  of  anything  he’s  done  or  has,  it’s  just 
because  it’s  him,  I  suppose,  and  I  know  my 
chance  is  gone  for  go^.  That  leaves  me 
free  to  act  for  her;  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
doing  it  for  myself.  And  I  swear  she  sha’n’t 
go  through  that  slough  of  despond  again 
while  I  have  breath  in  my  body!” 

“Steady,  George!”  I  s«d. 


“Oh,  I’m  steady  enough,”  he  cried. 
“Professor  Keredec  shall  be  convinced  of  it! 
My  cousin  is  not  going  into  the  mire  again; 
she  shall  be  freed  of  it  forever;  I  speak  as  her 
relative  now,  the  representative  of  her  family 
and  of  those  who  care  for  her  happiness  and 
good.  Now  she  shall  make  the  separation 
definite — and  legal!  And  let  Professor  Kere¬ 
dec  get  his  ‘poor  boy’  out  of  the  country. 
Let  him  do  it  quickly!  I  make  it  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  my  not  informing  the  woman  yonder 
and  her  lawyer.  And  by  my  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion  I  warn  you - ” 

“George,  for  pity’s  sake!”  I  shouted, 
throwing  my  arm  about  his  shoulders,  for  his 
voice  had  risen  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  and 
fury  that  I  feared  must  bring  the  whole  place 
upon  us.  He  caught  himself  up  suddenly, 
stared  at  me  blankly  for  a  moment,  then  sank 
into  a  chair  with  a  groan.  As  he  did  so,  I 
became  aware  of  a  sound  that  had  been 
worrying  my  subconsciousness  for  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time,  and  realized  what  it 
was.  Some  one  was  knocking  for  admission. 

I  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the  door. 
Miss  Elizabeth  stood  there,  red-faced  and 
flustered,  and  behind  her  stood  Mr.  Cresson 
Ingle,  who  looked  dubiously  amused. 

“Ah,  come  in,”  I  said  awkwardly. 
“George  is  here.  Let  me  present  Professor 
Keredec - ” 

“  ‘  George  is  here,’  ”  echoed  Miss  Elizabeth, 
interrupting,  and  paying  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  an  agitated  bow  on  the  part  of  the 
professor.  “I  should  say  he  was!  They 
probably  know  that  all  the  way  to  Trou- 
ville ” 

“We  were  discussing — ’’T  began. 

“Ah,  I  know  what  you  were  discussing,” 
she  said  impatiently.  “Come  in,  Cresson.” 
She  turned  to  Mr.  Ingle,  who  was  obviously 
reluctant.  “It  is  a  family  matter,  and  you’ll 
have  to  go  through  with  it  now.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  I  said.  “May  I 
offer - ” 

“Not  now!”  Miss  Elizabeth  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  cutting  off  short  a  rather  embarrassed 
handshake  which  her  betrothed  and  I  were 
exchanging.  “I’m  in  a  most  nervous  and 
distres^  state  of  mind,  as  I  suppose  we  all 
are,  for  that  matter.  This  morning  I  learned 
the  true  situation  over  here;  and  I’m  afraid 
Louise  has  heard;  at  least  she’s  not  at  Ques¬ 
nay.  I  got  into  a  panic  for  fear  she  had  come 
here,  but  thank  heaven  she  does  not  seem 
to — Good  gracious!  WhaVs  that?" 

It  was  the  unspeakably  discordant  voice  of 
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Mariana  ]a  Mursiana,  crackling  in  strident 
protest.  My  door  was  still  o{)en;  I  turned  to 
it  and  saw  her  in  a  state  of  flurried  dishabilU, 
striving  to  ascend  the  gallery  steps,  but  val¬ 
iantly  opposed  by  Madame  Brossard,  who 
stood  in  the  way. 

“  But  no,  madame,”  insisted  Madame  Bros¬ 
sard,  excited  but  darkly  determined.  “You 
cannot  ascend.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
upper  floor  of  this  wing  except  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Keredec.” 

“Name  of  a  dog!”  shrilled  the  other.  “It 
is  my  husband’s  apartment,  I  tell  you.  II  y 
a  une  femme  avec  luil" 

“It  is  Madame  Harman  who  is  there,”  said 
Keredec  hoarsely  in  my  ear.  “I  came  away 
and  left  them  together.” 

“Come,”  I  said,  and,  letting  the  others 
think  what  they  would,  I  sprang  across  the 
veranda,  the  professor  with  me,  and  ran 
toward  the  two  women  who  w’ere  beginning 
to  struggle  with  more  than  their  tongues.  I 
leaped  by  them  and  up  the  steps,  but  Keredec 
thrust  himself  between  our  hostess  and  her 
opponent,  planting  his  great  bulk  on  the 
lowest  step.  Glancing  hurriedly  over  my 
shoulder,  I  saw  the  Spanish  woman  strike 
him  furiously  upon  the  breast  with  both 
hands,  but  I  knew  she  would  never  pass 
him.  I  entered  the  salon  of  the  “Grande 
Suite,”  and  closed  the  door  quickly  behind 
me. 

Louise  Harman  was  standing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room;  she  wore  the  pretty  dress 
of  white  and  lilac  and  the  white  hat.  She 
looked  cool  and  beautiful  and  good,  and  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  To  come  stumbling 
in  as  I  did,  from  the  hot  sunshfne  and  taw¬ 
dry  scene  below,  was  like  leaving  a  shouting 
market-place  for  a  shadowy  chapel.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  kneeling  beside  her;  he  held  one 
of  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  her  other  rested 
upon  his  head;  and  something  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  made  me  know  I  had  come  in  upon 
their  leave-taking;  but  from  the  face  he  had 
uplifted  toward  her  all  traces  of  his  tragedy 
had  passed. 

“Mrs.  Harman — ”  I  began. 

“Yes?”  she  said.  “I  am  coming.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  you  to  come.  I’ve 
come  for  fear  you  would,  and  you — ^you  must 
not,”  I  stammered.  “You  must  wait - ” 

“Why?” 

“It’s  necessary,”  I  floundered.  “There  is 
a  scene - ” 

“I  know,”  she  said  quietly.  “That  must 
be,  of  course.”  Harman  rose,  and  she  took 


both  his  hands,  holding  them  against  iur 
breast.  “My  dear,”  she  said  gently,  “you 
must  stay.  Will  you  promise  not  to  pass  that 
door,  even,  until  you  have  word  from  me 
again?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  huskily,  “if  you’ll 
promise  it  shall  come — some  day.” 

“It  shall,  indeed.  Be  sure  of  it.  Good- 
by.” 

I  had  turned  away,  but  I  heard  the  ghost 
of  his  voice  whispering  “good-by.”  Then 
she  was  beside  me  and  opening  the  door.  I 
tried  to  stay  her. 

“Mrs.  Harman,”  I  urged  hurriedly,  “I 
earnestly  beg  you - ” 

“No,”  she  answered,  “this is  better.” 

She  stepped  out  upon  the  gallery;  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  she  closed  the  door.  Upon  the 
veranda  of  my  pavilion  were  my  guests  from 
Quesnay,  staring  up  at  us  apprehensively; 
Madame  Brossard  and  Keredec  still  held  tk 
foot  of  the  steps,  but  la  Mursiana  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  siege,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Percy  and  Rameau,  the  notary,  who  had 
join^  her,  was  crossing  the  garden  toward 
her  own  apartment. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  she 
glanced  back  over  her  shoulder,  sent  forth  a 
scream,  and,  w’hirling  about,  came  frantically 
for  the  steps,  where  she  was  again  blocked  by 
the  indomitable  Keredec. 

“Ah,  you  foolish  woman,  I  know  who  you 
are,”  she  cried,  stepping  back  from  him  to 
wave  a  menacing  hand  at  the  quiet  lady  by  my 
side.  “  You  want  to  get  yourself  into  trouble! 
That  man  in  the  room  up  there  has  been  my 
husband  these  two  years  and  more.”  r 

“  No,  madame,”  said  Louise  Harman,  “you  | 
are  mistaken;  he  is  my  husband.” 

“But  you  divorced  him,”  vociferated  the  1 
other  wildly.  “You  divorced  him  in  » 
America!”  | 

“No.  You  are  mistaken,”  the  quiet  voia  | 
replied  inexorably.  “The  suit  was  with-  ■ 
drawn.  He  is  still  my  husband.” 

I  heard  the  professor’s  groan  of  despair,  but 
it  was  drowTied  in  the  wild  shriek  of  Mariana. 
“■Wliat?  You  tell  me  that?  Ah,  the  miser¬ 
able!  If  what  you  say  is  true,  he  shall  pay 
bitterly!  He  shall  wish  that  he  had  died  by 
fire!  What,  you  think  he  can  marry  me, 
break  my  leg  so  that  I  cannot  dance  again, 
ruin  my  career,  and  then  go  away  with  a  pretty 
woman  like  you  and  be  happy?  Aha,  there 
are  prisons  in  France  for  people  who  mai^ 
two  like  that;  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  in 
your  barbaric  country,  but  they  are  decent 
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people  over  here  and  they  punish.  He  ®all 
pay  for  it  in  suffering — ”  her  voic©  rose  to 
an  incredible  and  unbearable  shriek — “and 
you,  you  shall  pay,  tool  You  can’t  come 
stealing  honest  women’s  husbands  like  that. 
You  shall  pay!" 

I  saw  George  Ward  come  running  forward 
with  his  hand  upraised  in  a  gesture  of  pas¬ 
sionate  warning,  for  Mrs.  Harman,  unnoticed 
by  me — I  was  watching  the  Spanish  woman 
—had  descended  the  steps  and  had  passed 
Keredec,  walking  straight  to  Mariana.  I 
leaped  down  after  her,  my  heart  in  my  throat, 
fearing  a  thousand  vague  things. 

“You  must  not  talk  like  that,”  she  said, 
not  lifting  her  voice — yet  every  one  in  the 
courtyard  heard  her  distinctly.  “You  can  do 
neither  of  us  any  harm  in  the  world.” 


CHAPTER  XX 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Mariana  would 
have  done  had  there  been  no  interference,  for 
she  had  worked  herself  into  one  of  those  fu¬ 
ries  which  women  of  her  type  are  able  to  at¬ 
tain  when  they  feel  the  occasion  demands  it,  a 
paroxysm  none  the  less  dangerous  because  its 
foundation  is  histrionic,  i^t  Rameau  threw 
his  arms  about  her;  Mr.  Percy  came  hastily  to 
his  assistance,  and  W'ard  and  I  sprang  in 
between  her  and  the  too-fearless  lady  she 
strove  to  reach.  Even  at  that,  the  finger¬ 
nails  of  Mariana’s  right  hand  touched  the 
pretty  wdiite  hat — ^but  only  touched  it  and  no 
more. 

Rameau  and  the  little  spy  managed  to  get 
their  vociferating  burden  across  the  court¬ 
yard  and  into  her  own  door,  where  she  sud¬ 
denly  subsided,  disappearing  within  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  her  apartment  in  unexpected  silence 
— indubitably  a  disappointment  to  the  in¬ 
terested  Amdd^,  to  Glouglou,  Frangois,  and 
the  whole  personnel  of  the  inn,  who  hastened 
to  group  themsdves  about  the  door  in  at¬ 
tentive  attitudes. 

“In  heaven’s  name,”  gasped  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth,  seizing  her  cousin  by  the  arm,  “come 
into  the  pavilion.  Here’s  the  whole  world 
looking  at  us!” 

“Professor  Keredec — ”  Mrs.  Harman  be¬ 
gan,  resisting,  and  turning  to  the  professor 
appealingly. 

“Oh,  let  him  come  too!”  smd  Miss 
Elizabeth  desperately.  “Nothing  could  be 
worse  than  this!” 

She  led  the  way  back  to  the  pavilion,  and. 


refusing  to  consider  a  p>ropx)sal  on  the  pwirt  of 
Mr.  Ingle  and  myself  that  we  remain  outside, 
entered  the  room  last,  herself,  after  producing 
an  effect  of  “shooing”  the  rest  of  us  in;  closed 
the  door  with  surprising  force,  reiap>sed  in  a 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“Not  a  soul  at  Quesnay,”  sobbed  the 
mortified  chatelaine — “not  one  but  will  know 
this  before  dinner!  They’ll  hear  the  whole 
thing  within  two  hours.” 

“Isn’t  there  any  way  of  stopping  that,  at 
least?”  Ward  said  to  me. 

“None  on  earth,  unless  you  go  home  at 
once  and  turn  your  visitors  and  their  servants 
out  of  the  house,”  I  answered. 

“There  is  nothing  they  shouldn’t  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Harman  gravely. 

George  turned  to  her  with  a  smile  of  in¬ 
finite  pain,  yet  so  bravely  managed  that  I  was 
proud  of  him.  “Oh,  yes,  there  is,”  he  said. 
“We’re  going  to  get  you  out  of  all  this.” 

“All  this?”  she  repeated  with  serious 
interrogation. 

“All  this  mire!''  he  answered.  “We’re 
going  to  get  you  out  of  it  and  keep  you  out  of 
it,  now,  for  good.  I  don’t  know  whether  your 
revelation  to  the  Spanish  woman  will  make 
that  easier  or  harder,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
makes  the  mire  deep)er.” 

“For  whom?” 

“  For  Hannan.  But  you  sha’n’t  share  it !  ” 

Her  anxious  eyes  grew  wider.  “  How  have 
I  made  it  deeper  for  him?  Wasn’t  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  poor  woman  should  be  told  the 
truth?” 

“  Professor  Keredec  seemed  to  think  it  im¬ 
portant  that  she  shouldn’t.” 

She  turned  to  Keredec  with  a  frightened 
gesture  and  an  unintelligible  word  of  appoal, 
as  if  entreating  him  to  deny  what  George  had 
said.  The  professor’s  beard  was  trembling; 
he  looked  haggard;  an  almost  pitiable  ap¬ 
prehension  hung  upon  his  eydids;  but  he 
came  forward  manfully. 

“Madame,”  he  said,  “you  could  never  in 
your  life  do  anything  that  would  make  harm. 
You  were  right  to  spoak,  and  I  had  short  sight 
to  fear,  since  it  was  the  truth.” 

“But  why  did  you  fear  it?” 

“It  was  because — ”  he  began,  and  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“I  must  know  the  reason,”  she  urged.  “I 
must  know  just  what  I’ve  done.  If  you  do 
not  fear  the  truth - ” 

“It  was  because,”  he  repoated,  running  a 
nervous  hand  through  his  beard,  “because 
the  knowledge  would  pot  us  so  utterly  in  this 
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people’s  power.  Already  they  demand  more 

than  we  could  give  them;  now  they  can - ” 

“They  can  do  what?”  she  asked  tremu¬ 
lously. 

His  eyes  rested  gently  on  her  blanched  and 
stricken  face.  “Nothing,  my  dear  lady,”  he 
answered,  swallowing  painfully.  “Nothing 
that  will  last.  I  am  an  old  man.  I  have 
seen  and  I  have — have  thought.  And  I  tell 
you  that  only  the  real  survives;  evil  actions  are 
some  phantoms  that  disappear.  They  must 
not  trouble  us.” 

“That  is  a  h!gh  plane,”  George  intervened, 
and  he  spoke  without  sarcasm.  “To  put  it 
roughly,  these  people  are  asking  more  than  the 
Harman  estate  is  worth ;  on  the  strength  of  the 
woman’s  claim  as  a  wife;  but  now  that  they 
know  she  is  not  one,  her  position  is  immensely 
strengthened,  for  she  has  only  to  go  before  the 

nearest  Commissaire  de  Police - ” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  cried  passionately.  “I 
haven’t  done  that!  You  mustn’t  tell  me  I 
have.  You  mustn't!" 

“ Never ! ”  he  answered.  “There  could  not 
be  a  greater  lie  than  to  say  you  have  done  it. 
The  responsibility  is  with  the  wretched  and 
vicious  boy  who  brought  the  catastrophe  upon 
himself;  but  don’t  you  see  that  you’ve  got  to 
keep  out  of  it,  that  we’ve  got  to  take  you  out 
of  it?” 

“You  can’t!  I’m  part  of  it;  better  or 
worse,  it’s  as  much  mine  as  his.” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Miss  Elizabeth.  "You 
mustn’t  tell  us  that!"  Still  weeping,  she 
sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  about  her 

brother.  “  It’s  too  horrible  of  you - ” 

“It  is  what  I  must  tell  you,”  Mrs.  Harman 
said.  “My  separation  from  my  husband  is 

over.  I  shall  bfe  with  him  now  for - ” 

“I  won’t  listen  to  you!”  Miss  Elizabeth 
lifted  her  wet  face  from  George’s  shoulder, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  deep  anger  in  her 
voice.  “  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about;  you  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
a  hideous  situation  that  wretched  creature 
has  made  for  himself.  Don’t  you  know  that 
that  awful  woman  was  right,  and  there  are 
laws  in  France?  When  she  finds  she  can’t 
get  out  of  him  all  she  wants,  do  you  think  she’s 
going  to  let  him  off?  I  suppose  she  struck 
you  as  being  quite  the  sort  who’d  prove  nobly 
magnanimous!  Are  you  so  blind  you  don’t 
see  exactly  what’s  going  to  happen?  She’ll 
ask  twice  as  much  now  as  she  did;  and  the 
moment  it’s  clear  that  she  isn’t  going  to  get  it, 
she’ll  call  in  an  agent  of  police.  She’ll  get 
her  money  in  a  separate  suit  and  send  him 


to  prison  to  do  it.  The  case  against  him  is 
positive;  there  isn’t  a  shadow  of  hope  for  him. 
You  talk  of  being  with  him;  don’t  you  see 
how  preposterous  that  is?  Do  you  imaging 
they  encourage  family  housekeeping  in  French 
prisons?” 

“Oh,  come,  this  won’t  do!”  The  speaker 
was  Cresson  Ingle,  who  stepped  forward,  to 
my  surprise;  for  he  had  been  hovering  in  the 
background  with  expres»on  of  thorough 
discomfort.  “You’re  going  much  too  far,” 
he  said,  touching  his  betrothed  upon  the  arm. 
“My  dear  Elizabeth,  there  is  no  use  e.xaggcr- 
ating;  the  case  is  unpleasant  enough  just  as 
it  is.” 

“In  what  have  I  exaggerated?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“WTiy,  I  knew  Larrabee  Harman,”  he  re¬ 
turned.  “I  knew  him  fairly  well.  I  went 
as  far  as  Honolulu  with  him,  when  he  and 
some  of  h!s  heelers  started  round  the  worid; 
and  I  remember  that  when  the  notice  was 
served  on  him  in  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Harman 
had  made  her  application;  it  was  just  before 
be  sailed.  About  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  later  I  met  him  again,  in  Paris.  He  was 
the  most  awful  ruin  of  a  man  then ;  what  little 
there  was  left  of  him  seeming  hypnotized  by 
this  Mariana  and  afraid  as  death  of  her;  she 
could  go  into  a  tantrum  that  would  fri^ten 
him  into  anything.  It  was  a  joke — down 
along  the  line  of  the  all-night  dances  and 
cafds — ^that  she  was  going  to  marry  him;  and 
some  one  told  me  afterward  that  ^e  claimed 
to  have  brought  it  about.  I  suppose  it’s  true; 
but  there  is  no  question  of  his  having  married 
her  in  good  faith.  He  believed  that  the 
divorce  had  been  granted;  he’d  offered  no 
opposition  to  it  whatever.  He  w'as  traveling 
continually,  and  I  don’t  think  he  knew  much 
of  what  was  going  on,  even  right  around  him, 
most  of  the  time.  He  began  writh  absinthe 
in  the  morning,  you  know.  For  mysdf,  I 
always  suppos^  the  suit  had  been  carried 
through;  so  did  people  generally,  I  think. 
He’ll  |H‘obably  have  to  stand  trial,  and  of 
course  he’s  technically  guilty,  but  I  don’t 
believe  he’d  be  convicted — though  I  must  say 
it  would  have  been  a  most  devilish  good  thing 
for  him  if  he  could  have  been  got  out  of 
France  before  la  Mursiana  heard  the  trutL 
Then  he  could  have  made  terms  with  her 
safely  at  a  distance — she’d  have  been  power¬ 
less  to  injure  him  and  would  have  precious 
soon  come  to  time  and  been  glad  to  take  what¬ 
ever  he’d  give  her.  Now,  I  suppose,  that’s 
impossible,  and  they’ll  arrest  him  if  he  tries  to 
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budge.  But  this  talk  of  prison  and  all  that  is 
nonsense,  my  dear  Elizabeth!” 

“You  admit  there  is  a  chance  of  it!”  she 
retorted. 

“Fvc  said  all  I  had  to  say,”  returned  Mr. 
Ingle  with  a  dubious  laugL  “And  if  you 
don’t  mind,  I  believe  I’ll  wait  for  you  outside, 
in  the  machine.  1  want  to  look  at  the 
carbureter.” 

He  paused,  as  if  in  deference  to  a  possible 
opposition,  and,  none  being  manifest^,  went 
hastily  from  the  room  with  a  si^  of  relief, 
giving  me,  as  he  carefully  closed  the  door, 
a  glance  of  profound  commiseration  over 
his  shoulder. 

Miss  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  brother’s 
hand,  not  with  the  effect  of  clinging  for 
synipathy;  nor  had  her  throwing  her  arms 
about  him  produced  tl\at  effect;  one  could  as 
easilv  have  imagined  Brunhilda  hiding  her 
face  in  a  man’s  coat-lapels;  George’s  sister 
wept,  not  weakly:  she  was  on  the  defensive, 
but  not  for  herself. 

“Does  the  fact  that  he  may  possibly  escape 
going  to  prison  ” — she  address^  her  cousin — 
“make  his  position  less  scandalous,  or  can  it 
make  the  man  himself  less  detestable?” 

Mrs.  Harman  looked  at  her  steadily  for  the 
duration  of  a  long  and  sorrowful  pause  before 
replying. 

“Nothing  is  changed,”  she  said  finally; 
her  eyes  still  fixed  gravely  on  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth’s. 

At  that,  the  other  woman’s  face  flamed  up, 
and  she  uttered  a  half-choked  exclamation. 
“Oh!”  she  cried — “you’ve  fallen  in  love  with 
piaving  the  mart\T;  Its  self-\ovel  You  see 
yourself  in  the  r61e!  No  one  on  earth  could 
make  me  believe  you’re  in  love  with  this  de¬ 
graded  imbecile — all  that’s  left  of  the  wreck 
of  a  vicious  creature!  It  isn’t  that!  It’s 
because  you  want  to  make  a  shining  example 
of  yourself;  you  want  to  get  down  on  your 
kn^s  and  wash  off  the  vileness  from  this 
befouled  creature;  you  want - ” 

V  “Madame!”  thundered  Keredec,  inter- 
nipting  tremendously,  “  you  speak  out  of  no 
knowledge!”  He  leaned  toward  her  across 
the  table,  which  shook  under  the  weight  of  his 
arms.  “There  is  no  vileness;  no  one  who  is 
dean  remains  befouled  because  of  the  things 
that  are  gone.” 

“  They  do  not  ?  ”  She  laughed  hysterically, 
and  for  my  part,  I  sighed  in  despair — for  there 
was  no  stopping  him. 

“They  do  not,  indeed!  Do  you  know  the 
relation  of  lime  to  this  little  life  of  ours?  We 


have  only  the  present  moment;  your  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  b  yoiu"  existence.  Your 
knowledge  of  each  present  moment  as  it 
passes — and  it  passes  so  swiftly  that  each 
word  I  speak  now  overlaps  it — yet  it  is  all  we 
have.  For  all  the  rest,  for  what  has  gonQ  by 
and  what  is  yet  coming — that  has  no  real 
existence;  it  is  all  a  dream.  It  is  not  alive. 
It  is  not!  It  is — nothing!  So  the  soul  that 
stands  clean  and  pure  to-day  is  clean  and 
pure — and  that  is  all  there  is  to  say  about  that 
soul!” 

“But  a  soul  with  evil  tendencies,”  Ward 
began  impatiently,  “if  one  must  meet  you  on 
your  own  ground - ” 

“Ha!  my  dear  ar,  those  evil  tendencies 
would  be  in  the  soiling  memories,  and  my  boy 
is  free  from  them.” 

“He  went  toward  all  that  was  soiling  be¬ 
fore.  Surely  you  can’t  pretend  he  may  not 
take  that  direction  again?” 

“That,”  retxuTied  the  professor  quickly,  “is 
his  to  choose.  If  this  lady  can  be  with  him 
now,  he  will  choose  right.” 

“So!”  cried  Miss  Elizabeth,  “you  offer  her 
the  r61e  of  a  guide,  do  you  ?  First  she  is  to  be 
his  companion  through  a  trial  for  bigamy  in  a 
French  court,  and,  if  he  is  acquitted,  hi 
nurse,  teacher,  and  moral  preceptor?”  She 
turned  swiftly  to  her  cousin.  “That’s  your 
conception  of  a  woman’s  mission?” 

“I  haven’t  any' mission,”  Mrs.  Harman 
answered  quietly.  “  I’ve  never  thought  about 
missions;  I  only  know  I  belong  to  him;  that’s 
all  I  ever  thought  about  it.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
explain  it,  or  make  it  seem  reasonable.  And 
when  I  met  him  again,  here,  it  was — it  was — 
it  was  jSroved  to  me.” 

“Proved?”  echoed  Miss  Elizabeth  in¬ 
credulously. 

“Yes;  proved  as  certainly  as  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  proves  that  it’s  day.” 

“Will  you  tell  us?”  It  was  I  who  asked 
the  question,  and  I  spoke  so  involuntarily  that 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  startled  me;  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  ask. 

“  Oh,  when  I  first  met  him,”  she  said  tremu¬ 
lously,  “I  was  frightened ;  but  it  was  not  he  who 
frightened  me — it  was  the  rush  of  my  own 
feeling.  I  did  not  know  what  I  felt,  but  I 
thought  I  might  die,  and  he  was  so  like  him¬ 
self  as  I  had  first  known  him — but  so  changed, 
too;  there  was  something  so  wonderful  a^ut 
him,  something  that  must  make  almost  any 
stranger  feel  sorry  for  him,  and  yet  it  is 
beautiful — ”  She  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
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wiped  her  eyes,  then  went  on  bravely:  “And 
the  next  day  he  came,  and  waited  for  me — 1 
should  have  come  here  for  him  if  he  hadn’t — 
and  I  fell  in  with  the  mistake  he  had  made 
about  my  name.  You  see,  he’d  heard  I  was 
called  ‘Madame  d’Armand,’  and  I  wanted 
him  to  keep  on  thinking  that,  for  I  thought  if 
he  knew  I  was  Mrs.  Harman  he  might  find 
out — ’’  She  paused,  her  lip  beginning  to 
tremble.  “Oh,  don’t  you  see  why  I  didn’t 
want  him  to  know?  I  didn’t  want  him  to 
suffer  as  he  would — as  he  does  now,  poor 
child! — but  most  of  all  1  wanted — I  w'ant^  to 
see  if  he  would  fall  in  love  ^\nth  me  again! 

I  kept  him  from  knowing,  because,  if  he 
thought  I  was  a  stranger,  and  the  same  thing 
happened  again — his  caring  for  me,  I  mean — ’’ 
She  had  be^n  to  weep  now,  freely  and  openly, 
but  not  from  grief.  “  Oh !  ’’  she  cried,  “  don’t 
you  see  how  it’s  all  proven  to  me?’’ 

“I  see  how  it  has  deluded  you!’’  said  Miss 
Elizabeth  vehemently.  “I  see  what  a  rose- 
light  it  has  thrown  about  this  creature;  but  it 
won’t  last,  thank  God!  any  more  than  it  did 
the  other  time.  The  thing  is  for  you  to  come 
to  your  senses  before - ’’ 

“Ah,  my  dear,  I  have  come  to  them  at  last 
and  forever!’’  The  words  rang  full  and 
strong,  though  she  was  white  and  shaking, 
and  heavy  tears  filled  her  eyes.  “I  know 
what  I’m  doing  now,  if  I  never  knew  be¬ 
fore!’’ 

“You  never  did  know — ’’  Miss  Ward  be¬ 
gan,  but  George  stopped  her. 

“Elizabeth!”  he  said  quickly.  “We 
mustn’t  go  on  like  this;  it’s  more  than  any  of 
us  can  bear.  Come,  let’s  get  out  into  the  air; 
let’s  get  back  to  Quesnay.  We’ll  have  Ingle 
drive  us  around  the  longer  way,  by  the  sea.’’ 
He  turned  to  his  cousin.  “Louise,  you’ll 
come  now?  If  not,  we’ll  have  to  stay  here 
with  you.’’ 

“I’ll  come,’’  she  answered,  trying  bravely 
to  stop  the  tears  that  kept  rising  in  spite  of 
her;  “if  you’ll  wmt  till’’ — and  suddenly  she 
flashed  though  them  a  smile  so  charming  that 
my  heart  ached  the  harder  for  George — “till 
I  can  stop  crying!’’ 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Mr.  Earl  Percy  and  I  sat  opposite  to  each 
other  at  dinner  that  evening.  Perhaps,  for 
clarity’s  sake,  I  should  add  that  though  we 
faced  each  other,  and,  indeed,  eyed  each 
other  solemnly  at  intervals,  we  partook  not  of 


the  same  repast,  having  each  his  own  taUe- 
his  being  set  in  the  garden  at  his  constant 
station  near  the  gallery  steps,  and  mine,  some 
fifty  feet  distant,  upon  my  own  veranda,  but 
moved  out  from  behind  the  honeysuckle 
screen,  for  I  sat  alone  and  the  night  was  warm 
and  breezy. 

To  analyze  my  impression  of  Mr.  Percy’s 
glances,  I  cannot  conscientiously  record  that  I 
found  favor  in  his  eyes.  For  one  thing,  I  fear 
he  may  not  have  recalled  to  his  bosom  a 
clarion  sentiment  (which  doubtless  he  had 
ofttimes  cheered  from  his  native  gallery  in  his 
softer  years),  the  honorable  declaration  that 
many  an  honest  heart  beats  beneath  a  poor 
man’s  coat.  As  for  his  own  attire,  he  was 
even  as  the  lilies  of  Quesnay;  that  is  to  say,  I 
belield  upon  him  the  same  formation  of  tie 
that  I  had  seen  th^e,  the  same  sensuous 
beauty  of  the  state  waistcoat,  though  1  think 
that  his  buttons  were,  if  anything,  somewhat 
spicier  than  those  which  had  awed  me  at 
the  ch&teau.  And  when  we  simultaneously 
reached  the  fragrant  hour  of  coffee,  the 
cigarette  case  that  glittered  in  his  hand  was 
one  for  which  some  lady-friend  of  his  (I 
knew  intuitively)  must  have  given  her  All— 
and  then  been  left  in  debt. 

Am^de  had  served  us  both;  Glouglou,  as 
aforetime,  attending  the  silent  “Grande 
Suite,”  where  the  curtains  were  once  more 
tightly  drawn.  Monsieur  Rameau  dined  with 
his  client  in  her  own  salon,  evidently;  at  least, 
Victorine,  the  femme  de  chambre,  passed  to 
and  from  the  kitchen  in  that  direction,  bearing 
laden  trays.  When  Mr.  Percy’s  cigarette  was 
lighted,  hesitation  marked  the  manner  of  our 
maUre  d’hStel;  plainly  he  wavered,  but  finally 
old  custom  prevailed  over  caution;  abandon¬ 
ing  the  cigarette,  he  cHose  the  cigar,  and, 
hastily  clearing  my  fashionable  opponent’s 
table,  approached  ^e  pavilion  with  his  most 
conversational  face.  I  greeted  him  indiffer-  j 
ently,  but  with  hidden  pleasure,  for  my  soul 
(if  Keredec  is  right  and  I  am  one)  lay  sat-  j 
rowing  within  me.  I  needed  relief,  and  what-  ! 
ever  dse  Am^^  was,  he  was  always  that. 

I  spwke  first:  I 

“Am^d^,  how  long  a  walk  is  it  from 
Quesnay  to  Phre  Beaudry’s?” 

“Monsieur,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  a  good  walker,  one  might  say.” 

“  A  long  way  for  Jean  Ferret  to  go  for  a  cup 
of  cider,”  I  remarked  musingly. 

“Eh?  But  why  should  he? ’’asked  Am^d^e 

blankly.  ! 

“  Why  indeed  ?  Surely  even  a  Norman  gar-  j 
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dener  lives  for  more  than  cider!  You  usually 
meet  him  there  about  noon,  I  believe?” 

Methought  he  had  the  grace  to  blush, 
though  there  is  an  everlasting  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
candle-shade  producing  that  illusion.  It  was 
a  strange  thing  to  see,  at  all  events,  and 
taking  it  for  a  physiological  fact  at  the  time,  I 
let  my  willing  eyes  linger  upon  it  as  long  as  it 
(or  its  appearance)  was  upon  him. 

“You  were  a  little  earlier  than  usual 
to-day,”  I  continued  finally,  full  of  the 
mar\’el. 

“ Monsieur?”  He  was  wholly  blank  again. 

“Weren’t  you  there  at  about  eleven? 
Didn’t  you  go  about  tn'o  hours  after  Mr. 
Ward  and  his  friends  left  here?” 

He  scratched  his  head.  “  I  believe  I  had  an 
errand  in  that  direction.  Eh?  Yes,  I  re¬ 
member.  Truly,  I  think  it  so  happened.” 

“And  you  found  Jean  Ferret  there?” 

“Where,  monsieur?” 

“At  Pfere  Beaudry’s.” 

“No,  monsieur.” 

“HTiat?”  I  exclaimed. 

“No,  monsieur.”  He  was  firm,  somewhat 
reproachful. 

“You  didn’t  see  Jean  Ferret  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Monsieur?” 

“Amdddel” 

“Eh,  but  I  did  not  find  him  at  Phre 
Beaudry’s!  It  may  have  happened  that  I 
stopped  there,  but  he  did  not  come  until  some 
time  after.” 

“After  you  had  gone  away  from  Phre 
Beaudry’s,  you  mean?” 

“No,  monsieur;  after  I  arrived  there. 
Truly.” 

“Now  we  have  it!  And  you  gave  him  the 
ne\vs  of  all  that  had  happened  here?” 

“Monsieur!” 

\  world — no,  a  constellation,  a  universe! — 
of  reproach  was  in  the  word. 

“I  retract  the  accusation,”  I  said  prompdy. 
“I  meant  something  else.” 

“Upon  everything  that  takes  place  at  our 
hotel  here,  I  am  silent  to  all  the  world.” 

“As  the  grave!”  I  said  with  enthusiasm. 
“Truly — that  is  a  thing  well  known  by  all  the 
world.  But  Jean  Ferret,  then?  He  is  not 
so  discreet;  I  have  suspected  that  you  are 
in  his  confidence.  At  times  you  have  even 
hinted  to  me  as  much.  JTan  you  tell  me  if 
he  saw  the  automobile  of  Monsieur  Ingle 
when  it  came  back  to  the  ch&teau  after  leav¬ 
ing  here?” 


“It  had  arrived  the  moment  before  he  de¬ 
parted.” 

“Quite  sol  I  understand,”  said  I. 

“He  rjelated  to  me  that  Mademoiselle  Ward 
had  the  appearance  of  agitation,  and  Madame 
d’Armand  that  of  pallor,  which  was  also  the 
case  with  Monrieur  Ward.” 

“Therefore,”  I  said,  “Jean  Ferret  ran  all 
the  way  to  Pfere  Beaudry’s  to  learn  from  you 
the  reason  for  this  agitation  and  this  pallor?” 

“But,  monsieur - ” 

“I  retract  again!”  I  cut  him  off — to  save 
time.  “  What  other  news  had  he  ?  ” 

There  came  a  gleam  into  his  small,  in¬ 
folded  eyes,  a  tiny  glitter  reflecting  the  mellow 
candle-light,  but  changing  it,  in  that  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  a  cold  and  sinister  point  of  steel.  It 
should  have  warned  me,  but,  as  he  paused,  I 
repeated  my  question. 

“Monrieur,  people  say  everything,”  he 
answered,  frowning  as  if  deploring  what  they 
said  in  some  secret,  particular  instance.  “The 
world  is  full  of  idle  gossipers,  tale-bearers, 
spreaders  of  scandal!  And,  though  I  speak 
with  perfect  respect,  all  the  people  at  the 
ch&teau  are  not  perfect  in  such  ways.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  domestics?” 

“The  visitors!” 

“What  do  they  say?” 

“Eh,  well,  then,  they  say — but  no!”  He 
contrived  a  masterly  pretense  of  pained 
reluctance.  “  I  cannot - ” 

“  Speak  out,”  I  commanded,  piqued  by  his 
shilly-shallying.  “What  do  they  say?” 

“Monsieur,  it  is  about” — he  shifted  his 
weight  from  one  leg  to  the  other — “it  is 
about — about  that  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
Elliott  who  sometimes  comes  here.” 

This  was  so  far  from  what  I  had  expected 
that  it  startled  me,  and  I  showed  it  by  a 
slight  change  of  attitude,  which  apparently 
gratified  him,  though  he  made  an  effort  to 
conceal  it.  “Well,”  I  said  uneasily,  “w’hat 
is  it  they  find  to  say  of  Mademoiselle  Elliott?” 

“They  say  that  her  painting  is  only  a  ruse 
to  see  monsieur.” 

“To  see  Monsieur  Saffren,  yes.”  I  caught 
him  up  quickly. 

“But,  no!”  he  cried.  “That  is  not - ” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  I  assured  him  calmly.  “As 
you  know.  Monsieur  Saffren  is  very,  very 
handsome,  and  Mademoiselle  Elliott,  being  a 
painter,  is  naturally  anxious  to  look  at  him 
from  time  to  time.” 

“You  are  sure?”  he  said  wistfully,  even 
plaintively.  “That  is  not  the  meaning  Jean 
Ferret  put  upon  it.” 
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“He  was  mistaken.” 

“It  may  be,  it  may  be,”  he  returned,  greatly 
crestfallen,  picking  up  his  tray  and  preparing 
to  go.  “But  Jean  Ferret  was  very  positive.” 

“And  I  am  even  more  so!” 

“Then  that  malicious  maid  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Ward’s  was  mistaken  also,”  he  sighed, 
“when  she  said  that  now  a  marriage  is  to 
take  place  between  Mademoiselle  Ward  and 
Monsieur  Ingle - ” 

“Proceed,”  I  bade  him. 

He  moved  a  few  feet  nearer  the  kitchen. 
“The  malicious  woman  s«d  to  Jean  Fer¬ 
ret — ”  He  paused  and  coughed.  “It  was 
in  reference  to  those  Italian  jewels  monsieur 
used  to  send - ” 

“What  about  them?”  I  asked  ominously. 

“The  woman  says  that  Mademoiselle 
Ward — ”  he  increased  the  distance  between 
us — “that  now  she  should  give  them  to 
Mademoiselle  Elliott!  Good  night,  monsieur!” 

His  entrance  into  the  kitchen  was  so  pre¬ 
cipitate  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
stampede.  I  sank  down  again  into  the 
wicker  chair  (from  which  I  had  hastily 
arisen)  and  contemplated  the  stars.  But  the 
short  reverie  into  which  I  then  fell  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Mr.  Percy,  who,  sauntering 
leisurely  about  the  garden,  paused  to  address 
me. 

“You  folks  think  you  was  all  to  the  gud, 
gittin’  them  trunks  ofif,  what?” 

“You  speak  in  mysterious  numbers,”  I 
returned,  having  no  comprehension  of  his 
meaning. 

“I  suppose  you  don’  know  nothin’  about 
it,”  he  laughed  satirically.  “You  didn’  go 
over  to  Listeux  ’s-aft’noon  to  ship  ’em?  Oh, 
no,  not  you/” 

“  I  went  for  a  long  walk  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Percy.  Naturally,  I  couldn’t  have  walked  so 
far  as  Lisieux  and  back.” 

“Luk  here,  m’  friend,”  he  said  sharply — 
“I  reco’nize  ’at  y’re  tryin’  t’  play  y’r  own 
hand,  but  I  ast  you  as  man  to  man :  Do  you 
think  you  got  any  chanst  t’  git  that  feller  off 
t’  Paris?” 

Do  you  think  it  will  rain  to-night?”  I 
inquired. 

The  light  of  a  reflecting  lamp  which  hung 
on  the  wall  near  the  archway  enabled  me  to 
perceive  a  Iritter  frown  upon  his  fordiead. 
“When  a  gen’leman  asts  a  question  as  a 
gen’leman,”  he  said,  his  voice  expressing  a 
noble  pathos,  “I  can’t  see  no  call  for  no  other 
gen’leman  to  go  an’  play  the  smart  Aleck  and 
not  answer  him.” 


“  In  »mple  dignity  he  turned  his  back  upon 
me  and  strolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  court¬ 
yard,  leaving  me  to  the  renewal  of  my 
reverie.  It  was  not  a  happy  one. 

My  friends — old  and  new — I  saw  inex¬ 
tricably  caught  in  a  tangle  of  cross-purposes, 
miserably  and  hopelessly  involved  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  which  I  could  predict  no  possible 
relief.  I  was  able  to  understand  now  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  madness  of  Keredec’s' 
plan;  and  I  had  told  him  so  (after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Quesnay  party),  asking  his 
pardon  for  my  brusquerie  of  the  morning.  But 
the  towering  edifice  his  hopes  had  erected 
was  now  tumbled  about  his  ears:  he  had 
failed  to  elude  the  Mursiana.  Her  grotesque 
descent  upon  us  had  added  a  dre^ul  and 
repulsive  sordidness  to  what  was  already, 
indeed,  a  comi-tragedy.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  her  absolute  control  of  the  »tuation. 
That  was  evident  in  the  every  step  of  the 
youth  now'  confidently  parading  before  me. 

Following  his  active  stride  with  my  eye,  I 
observ-ed  him  in  the  act  of  saluting,  with  a 
gracious  nod  of  his  bare  head,  some  person 
invisible  to  me,  who  was  approaching  from 
the  road.  Immediately  after — and  altogeth¬ 
er  with  the  air  of  a  person  merely  “happen¬ 
ing  in” — ^a  slight  figure,  clad  in  a  long  coat, 
a  short  skirt,  and  a  broad-brinuned,  veil- 
bound  browm  hat,  sauntered  casually  through 
the  archway  and  came  into  full  view  in  the 
light  of  the  reflector. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  started  toward  her, 
uttering  an  exclamation  which  I  was  unable 
to  stifle,  though  I  tried  to. 

“  Good  evening,  Mr.  Percy,”  she  said 
cheerily.  “It’s  the  most  exuberant  night. 
You’re  quite  hearty,  I  hope?” 

“Takin’  a  walk,  I  see,  little  lady,”  he  ob¬ 
served  with  genial  patronage. 

“Oh,  not  just  for  that,”  she  returned. 
“It’s  more  to  see  him."  She  nodded  to  me, 
and,  as  I  reached  her,  cardessly  gave  me  her 
hand.  “  You  know  I  am  studying  with  him,” 
she  continued  to  Mr.  Percy,  exhibiting  a 
sketch-book  under  her  arm.  “I  dropped  over 
to  get  a  criticism.” 

“Oh,  drawin’-lessons?”  said  Mr.  Percy 
tolerantly.  “  Wdl,  don’  lemme  interrup’  ye.” 

He  moved  as  if  to  w’  I-«L.*aw  toward  the 
steps,  but  she  detained  him  with  a  question. 
“You’re  spending  the  rest  of  the  summer 
here?” 

“That  depends,”  he  answ'ered  tersely. 

“I  hear  you  have  some  passionately  inter¬ 
esting  friends.” 
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“Where  did  you  hear  that?” 

“Ah,  don’t  you  know?”  she  responded 
commiseratingly.  “This  is  the  most  scandal¬ 
ously  gossipy  neighborhood  in  France.  My 
dear  young  man,  every  one  from  here  to 
Timbuctu  knows  all  about  it  by  this  time!” 

“All  about  what?” 

“About  the  excitement  you’re  such  a 
valuable  part  of;  about  your  wonderful  Span¬ 
ish  friend  and  how  she  claims  the  strange 
young  man  here  for  her  husband.” 

“They’ll  know  more’n  that,  I  expec’,”  he 
returned  with  a  side  glance  at  me,  “before 
very  long!” 

“Every  one  thinks  7  am  so  interesting,”  she 
rattled  on  artlessly,  “because  I  happened  to 
meet  you  in  the  woods.  I’ve  held  quite  a 
levee  all  day.  In  a  reflected  way  it  makes  a 
heroine  of  me,  you  see,  because  you  are  one 
of  the  very  most  prominent  figures  in  it  all.  I 
hope  you  won’t  think  I’ve  been  too  bold,” 
she  pursued  anxiously,  “in  claiming  that  I 
really  am  one  of  your  acquaintances?” 

“That’ll  be  all  right,”  he  politely  assured 
her. 

“I  am  so  glad.”  Her  laughter  rang  out 
gaily.  “  Because  I’ve  been  talking  about  you 
as  if  we  were  the  oldest  friends,  and  I’d  hate 
to  have  them  find  me  out.  I’ve  told  them 
eveiything — about  your  face,  you  see,  and 
how  your  hair  was  parted,  and  what  ex¬ 
hilarating  taste  your  costume  showed  you 
had - ” 

“Luk  here,”  he  interrupted,  suddenly  dis¬ 
charging  his  Bowery  laugh,  “did  you  tell  ’em 
how  he  was  dressed — what  kine  o’  taste  his 
clo’es  proved  he  has?”  He  pointed  a  jocular 
finger  at  me.  “That  umd  ’a’  made  a  hit!” 

“No;  we  weren’t  talking  of  him.” 

“Why  not?  He’s  in  it,  too.  Bullieve  me, 
he  thinks  he  is!” 

“In  the  excitement,  you  mean?” 

“Right!”  said  Mr.  Percy  amiably.  “He 
goes  round  holdin’  Rip  Van  Winkle  Keredec’s 
hand  when  the  ole  man’s  cryin’;  helpin’  him 
sneak  his  trunks  off  t’  Paris — playin’  the  hired 
man  gener’ly.  Oh,  he  thinks  he’s  quite  the 
boy  in  this  trouble!” 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  a  small  part,”  she  returned, 
“compared  to  yours.” 

“Oh,  I  hold  my  end  up,  I  guess.” 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  so  worn  out  and 
sleepy  you  couldn’t  hold  your  head  up!” 

“Who?  Me?  Not  t’-night,  m’  little  friend. 
I  tuk  my  sleep ’s  aft’noon  and  left  Rameau  do 
the  Sherlock  a  little  while.” 

She  gazed  upon  him  with  unconcealed  ad¬ 


miration.  “You  are  dreamily  wonderful,” 
she  sighed  fmntly,  and,  “Wonderful!”  she 
breathed  again.  “How  prosaic  are  drawing- 
lessons,”  she  continued,  touching  my  arm  and 
moving  with  me  toward  the  pavilion,  “after 
listening  to  a  man  of  action  like  that!” 

Mr.  Percy,  establishing  himself  comfortably 
in  a  garden  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery 
steps,  was  heard  to  utter  a  short  cough  as  he 
renewed  the  light  of  his  cigarette. 

My  viator  paused  upon  my  veranda, 
humming,  “Quand  I’Amour  Meurt?”  while 
I  went  within  and  lit  a  lamp.  “  Shall  I  bring 
the  light  out  there?”  I  asked,  but,  turning, 
found  that  she  was  already  in  the  room. 

“The  sketch-book  is  my  duenna,”  she  said, 
sinking  into  a  chair  upon  one  side  of  the 
center  table,  upon  which  I  placed  the  lamp. 
•“Lessons  are  unquestionable,  at  any  place  or 
time.  Behold  the  beautiful  posies!”  She 
spread  the  book  open  on  the  table  between  us, 
as  I  seated  myself  opposite  her,  revealing 
some  antique  colored  smudges  of  flowers. 
“Elegancies  of  eighteen-forty!  Isn’t  it  a 
survival  of  the  p>eri^  when  young  ladies  had 
‘accomplishments,’  though!  I  found  it  at  the 
chateau  and - ” 

“Never  mind  that,”  I  said.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  you  can’t  ramble  over  the  country 
alone  at  this  time  of  night?” 

“If  you  speak  any  louder,”  she  said,  with 
some  urgency  of  manner,  “you’ll  be  ‘hope¬ 
lessly  compromised  socially,’  as  Mrs.  Aider- 
man  McGinnis  and  the  Duchess  of  Gwythyl- 
Comers  say” — she  directed  my  glance,  by 
one  of  her  own,  through  the  open  door  to  Mr. 
Percy — “because  he’U  hear  you  and  know  that 
the  sketch-book  was  only  a  shallow  pretext  of 
mine  to  call  upon  you.  Do  be  a  little  man¬ 
fully  self-contained,  or  you’ll  get  us  talked 
about!  And  as  for  ‘this  time  of  night,’  I 
believe  it’s  almost  half  past  nine.” 

“Does  Miss  Ward  know - ” 

“Do  you  think  it  likely?  One  of  the  most 
convenient  things  about  a  chateau  is  the 
number  of  wa3rs  to  get  out  of  it  without  being 
seen.  I  had  a  choice  of  eight.  So  I  ‘suf¬ 
fered  fearfully  from  neuralgia,’  dined  in  my 
own  room,  and  sped  through  the  woods  to 
my  honest  forester.”  She  nodded  brightly. 
“That’s  you!” 

“You  weren’t  afraid  to  come  through  the 
woods  alone?”  I  asked,  uncomfortably  con¬ 
scious  that  her  gaiety  met  a  dull  response  from 
me. 

“No.” 
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“But  if  Mias  Ward  finds  that  you’re  not  at 
Ae  ch&teau - ” 

“She  won’t;  she  thinks  I’m  asleq).  She 
brought  me  up  a  sleeping-powder  herself.’’ 

“She  Ainks  you  took  it?’’ 

“  She  ifefKWJ  I  Ad,’’ said  Miss  Elliott.  “I’m 
full  of  it!  And  Aat  will  be  Ae  reason — if 
you  notice  Aat  I’m  particularly  nervous  or 
excited.’’ 

“You  seem  all  of  Aat,”  I  said,  looking  at 
her  eyes,  which  were  very  wide  and  very 
brilliant.  “However,  I  b^eve  you  always 
do.” 

“Ah!”  she  smiled.  “I  knew  you  Aought 
me  atrocious  from  Ae  first.  You  find  myriads 
of  objections  to  me,  don’t  you?” 

I  had  forgotten  to  look  away  from  her  eyes, 
and  now  they  seemed  very  deep.  “ Dazzling” 
is  a  good  old-fashioned  word  for  eyes  like  hers; 
at  l«ast  it  nught  define  Aeir  effect  on  me  at 
that  moment.  “If  I  Ad  manage  to  object  to 
you,”  I  said  slowly,  “it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  me — ^wouldn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  won,”  she  cried,  in  a  whisper. 

“Won?”  I  echoed. 

“Yes.  I  laid  a  wager  wiA  myself  that  I’d 
have  a  jMOtty  speech  from  you  before  I  went 
out  of  your  life” — she  checked  a  laugh,  and 
concluded  thrillingly  —  “forever!  I  leave 
Quesnay  to-morrow!” 

“  Your  faAer  has  returned  from  America? ” 

“Oh  dear,  no,”  she  murmured.  “I’ll  be 
quite  at  Ae  world’s  mercy.  I  must  go  up  to 
Paris  and  retire  from  public  life  until  he  does 
come.  I  shall  take  Ae  vows — in  some  obscure 
but  respectable  pension.** 

“  You  can’t  bear  Ae  life  at  Ae  ch&teau  any 
longer?” 

“It  won’t  bear  me  any  longer.  If  I 
shouldn’t  go  to-morrow  I’d  be  put  out,  I 
Aink — ^after  to-night!” 

“But  you  intimated  Aat  no  one  would 
know  about  to-night.” 

“The  night  isn’t  over  yet,”  she  replied 
enigmatically. 

“It  almost  is — ^fcw  you,”  I  said;  “because 
in  about  ten  minutes  I  shall  take  you  back  to 
Ae  ch&teau  gates.” 

She  offered  no  comment  on  Ais  prophecy, 
but  gazed  at  me  thoughtfully  and  seriously 
for  several  moments.  “I  suppose  you  can 
imagine,”  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  threatened 
to  become  tremulous,  “what  sort  of  an  after¬ 
noon  we’ve  been  having  up  there.” 

“Has  it  been — ”  I  began. 

“Oh,  heart-breaking!  Louise  came  to  my 
room  as  soon  as  Aey  got  back  from  here,  this 


morning,  and  told  me  Ae  whole  pitiful  story. 
But  Aey  Adn’t  let  her  stay  there  long,  poor 
woman!” 

“They?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  ElizabeA  and  her  broAer.  They’ve 
been  at  her  all  afternoon — off  and  on.” 

“To  do  what?” 

“To ‘save  herself,’ so  Aey  call  it.  They’re 
insisting  Aat  Ae  must  not  see  her  husband 
again.  They’re  determined  she  sha’n’t.” 

“But  George  woxildn’t  worry  her,”  I  ob¬ 
jected. 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  he?”  The  girl  laughed 
saAy.  “I  don’t  suppose  he  could  help  it, 
he’s  in  such  a  state  himself,  but  between  him 
and  ElizabeA  it’s  hard  to  see  how  poor  Mrs. 
Harman  lived  through  Ae  day.” 

“Well,”  I  said  slowly,  “I  don’t  see  Aat 
Aey’re  not  right.  She  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  all  Ais  as  much  as  possible;  and  if  her 
husband  has  to  go  Arough  a  trial - ” 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me  someAing,”  Miss 
Elliott  interrupted.  “  How  much  do  you  like 
Mr.  Ward?” 

“He’s  an  old  friend.  I  suppose  I  like  my 
Ad  friends  in  about  Ae  same  way  that  oAer 
people  like  Aeirs.” 

“How  much  do  you  like  Mr.  Saffren — I 
mean  Mr.  Harman?” 

“Oh,  that!**  I  groaned.  “If  I  could  still 
call  him  Oliver  Saffren,  if  I  could  still  Aink 
of  him  as  Oliver  Saffren,  it  would  be  easy  to 
answer.  I  never  was  so  ‘  Aawn  ’  to  a  man  in 
my  life  before.  But  when  I  think  of  him  as 
Larrabee  Harman,  I  am  full  of  misgivings.” 

“Louise  isn’t,”  she  put  in  eagerly,  and  wiA 
someAing  odAy  like  the  manner  of  argu¬ 
ment.  “His  wife  isn’t!” 

“Oh,  I  know.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that 
Ae  never  saw  him  at  qmte  his  worst.  I  Ad. 
I  had  only  two  glimpses  of  him — of  Ae  briefest 
— but  Aey  inspired  me  wiA  suA  a  depth  of 
repulsion  Aat  I  can’t  tell  you  how  painful, 
how  mexpressibly  shocking  it  was  to  discover 
Aat  Oliver  Safeen — Ais  strange,  paAetic, 
attractive  friend  of  mine — was  the  same  man.” 

“Oh,  but  he  isn’t!”  she  exclaimed  quickly. 

“Keredec  says  he  is,”  I  laughed  help¬ 
lessly. 

“So  does  Louise,”  returned  Miss  Elliott, 
Asdaining  consistency  in  her  eagerness. 
“And  Ac’s  right — and  Ae  cares  more  for 
him  than  Ae  ever  Ad!” 

“I  suppose  she  does.” 

“Are  3rou — ”  Ae  girl  began,  Aen  stopped 
for  a  moment,  looking  at  me  steadily. 
“Aren’t  you  a  little  in  love  wiA  her?” 
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“  Yes,”  I  answered  honestly.  “  Aren’t  you ?  ” 

”  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know  I”  she  said; 
and  as  she  turned  a  page  in  the  sketch-book 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Percy,  I  saw  that  her 
hand  had  begun  to  tremble. 

‘‘\\Tiy?”  I  asked,  leaning  toward  her  across 
the  table. 

‘‘Because,  if  she  were  involved  in  some 
undertaking — something  that,  if  it  went 
wrong,  would  endanger  her  happiness  and,  I 
think,  even  her  life — for  it  might  actually  kill 
her  if  she  failed,  and  brought  on  a  worse 
catastrophe - ” 

‘‘Yes?”  I  said  anxiously,  as  she  paused 
again. 

“You’d  help  her?”  she  said. 

“I  would  indeed,”  I  assented  earnestly. 
“I  told  her  once  I’d  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  her.” 

“Even  if  it  involved  something  that  George 
Ward  might  never  forgive  you  for?” 

“I  said,  ‘anything  in  the  world,”’  I  re¬ 
turned,  perhaps  a  little  huskily.  “I  meant 
all  of  that.  If  there  is  anything  she  wants  me 
to  do,  I  shall  do  it.” 

She  gave  a  low  cry  of  triumph,  but  im¬ 
mediately  checked  it.  Then  she  leaned  far 
over  the  table,  her  face  close  above  the  book, 
and,  tracing  the  outline  of  an  uncertain  lily 
with  her  small,  brown-gloved  forefinger,  as 
though  she  were  consulting  me  on  the  drawing, 
“I  wasn’t  afraid  to  come  through  the  woods 
alone,”  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice,  “because 
I  wasn’t  alone.  Louise  came  with  me.” 

“\Vhat?”  I  gasped.  “Where  is  she?” 

“At  the  Beaucty  cottage  down  the  road. 
They  won’t  miss  her  at  the  ch4teau  until 
morning;  I  locked  her  door  on  the  outside,  and 
if  they  go  to  bother  her  again — ^though  I  don’t 
think  they  will — they’ll  believe  she’s  fastened 
it  on  the  inside  and  is  asleep.  She  managed 
to  get  a  note  to  Keredec  late  this  afternoon;  it 
explained  everything,  and  he  had  some  trunks 
carried  out  the  rear  gate  of  the  inn  and  carted 
over  to  Lisieux  to  be  shipped  to  Paris  from 
there.  It  is  to  be  supix)sed — or  hoped,  at 
least — that  this  woman  and  her  people  will 
believe  that  means  Professor  Keredec  and  Mr. 
Harman  will  try  to  get  to  Paris  in  the  same 
way.” 

“So,”  I  said,  '‘that’s  wh^t  Percy  meant 
about  the  trunks.  I  didn’t  understand.” 

“He’s  oil  watch,  you  see,”  she  continued, 
turning  a  page  to  another  drawing.  “He 
means  to  sit  up  all  night,  or  he  wouldn’t  have 
slept  this  afternoon.  He’s  not  precisely  the 
kind  to  be  in  the  habit  of  afternoon  naps 


—  Mr.  Percy!”  She  laughed  nervously. 
“  That’s  why  it’s  almost  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  have  you.  If  we  have — the  thing 
is  so  simple  that  it’s  certain.” 

“If  you  have  me  for  what?”  I  asked. 

“  If  you’ll  help  ” — and,  as  she  looked  up, 
her  eyes,  now  very  close  to  mine,  were  daz¬ 
zling  indeed — “I’ll  adore  you  forever  and 
ever!  Oh,  much  longer  than  you’d  like  me  to!” 

“  You  mean  she’s  going  to - ” 

“I  mean  that  she’s  going  to  run  away  with 
him  again,”  she  whispered. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

At  midnight  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
palpable  uneasiness  with  which  Mr.  Percy, 
faithful  sentry,  regarded  the  behavior  of  Miss 
Elliott  and  myself  as  we  sat  conversing  upon 
the  veranda  of  the  pavilion.  It  was  not  fear 
for  the  security  of  his  prisoner  which  troubled 
him,  but  the  unseemliness  of  the  young 
woman’s  persistence  in  remaining  until  this 
hour,  under  an  espionage  no  more  matronly 
than  that  of  a  sketch-book  abandoned  on  the 
table  when  we  had  come  out  to  the  open.  The 
youth  had  veiled  his  splendors  with  more 
splendor:  a  long  overcoat  of  so  glorious  a  plaid 
that  it  paled  the  planets  above  us;  and  he 
wandered  restlessly  about  the  garden  in  this 
refulgence,  glancing  at  us  now  and  then  with 
what,  in  spite  of  the  insufficient  revelation 
of  the  starlight,  we  both  recognized  as  a 
chilling  disapproval.  The  lights  of  the  inn 
were  all  out;  the  courtyard  was  dark.  The 
Spanish  woman  and  Monsieur  Rameau  had 
made  their  apj)earance  for  a  moment,  half  an 
hour  earlier,  to  exchange  a  word  with  their 
fellow  vigilante,  and,  soon  after,  the  ex¬ 
tinguishing  of  the  lamps  in  their  respective 
apartments  denoted  their  retirement  for  the 
night.  In  the  “Grande  Suite”  all  had  been 
dark  and  silent  for  an  hour.  About  the 
whole  place  the  only  sign  of  life,  aside  from 
those  signs  furnished  by  our  three  selves,  was 
a  rhythmical  sound  from  an  open  window  near 
the  kitchen,  where  incontrovertibly  slumbered 
our  maiire  d' hotel  after  the  cares  of  the  day. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  our  forest  meeting 
Mr.  Percy  had  signified  his  desire  to  hear  some 
talk  of  Art.  I  think  he  had  his  fill  to-night — 
and  more;  for  that  was  the  subject  chosen  by 
my  dashing  companion,  and  vivaciously  ex¬ 
ploited  until  the  hour  which  we  awaited  was 
near  at  hand.  Heaven  knows  what  nonsense 
I  prattled,  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  I  knew  at 
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the  time.  I  talked  mechanically,  tiying  hard 
not  to  betray  my  increasing  excitement. 

Under  cover  of  this  traduction  of  the  Muse 
I  served,  I  kept  going  over  and  over  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Louise  Harman’s  plan,  as  the  girl  be¬ 
side  me  had  outlined  it,  bending  above  the 
smudgy  sketch-book.  “To  make  them  think 
the  flight  is  for  Paris,”  she  had  urged,  “to 
Paris  %  way  of  Lisieux.  To  make  diat  man 
yonder  believe  that  it  is  toward  Lisieux,  while 
they  turn  at  the  crossroads,  and  drive  across 
the  country  to  Trouville  for  the  morning  boat 
to  Havre.”  It  was  superbly  simple;  that  was 
its  great  virtue.  If  they  were  well  started, 
they  were  safe;  and  well  started  meant  only 
that  Larrabee  Harman  should  leave  the  inn 
without  an  alarm,  for  an  alarm  sounded  too 
soon  meant’ “racing  and  chasing  on  Canoby 
Lea,”  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  But  with  two  hours’ 
start,  and  the  pursuit  spending  most  of  its 
energies  in  the  wrong  direction — that  is, 
towjud  Lisieux  and  Paris — they  would  be  on 
the  deck  of  the  French-Canadian  liner  to¬ 
morrow  noon,  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  of  Le 
Havre,  with  nothing  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  them  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  thought  of  the  woman  who  dared  this 
flight  for  her  lover,  of  the  woman  who  came 
full-armed  between  him  and  the  world,  a 
Valkyr  swooping  down  to  bear  him  off  to  a 
heaven  she  would  make  for  him  herself. 
Gentle  as  she  was,  there  must  have  been  a 
ValkjT  in  her  somewhere,  or  she  could  not 
attempt  this.  She  swept  in,  not  only  between 
him  and  the  world,  but  between  him  and  the 
destroying  demons  his  own  sins  had  raised  to 
beset  him.  Th*e,  I  thought,  was  a  whole 
love;  for  there  she  was  not  only  wife  but 
mother  to  him. 

And  I  remembered  the  dream  I  had  had  of 
her,  before  I  ever  saw  her,  on  that  first  night 
after  I  had  come  down  to  Normandy,  when 
Am^d^e’s  taJk  of  “Madame  d’Armand”  had 
brought  her  into  my  thoughts.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  dreamed  of  fin<hng  her  statue,  but  it 
was  veiled  and  I  could  not  uncover  it.  And 
to-night  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  veil  had 
lifted,  and  the  statue  was  a  figure  of  Mercy  in 
the  beautiful  likeness  of  I^uise  Harman. 
Then  Keredec  was  wrong,  optimist  as  he  was, 
since  a  will  such  as  hers  could  save  him  she 
loved,  even  from  his  own  acts. 

“And  when  you  come  to  Monticelli’s  first 
stjde — ”  Miss  Elliott’s  voice  rose  a  little,  and  I 
caught  the  sound  of  a  new  thrill  vibrating  in 


it — ^“you  find  a  hundred  others  of  his  epoch 
doing  it  quite  as  well,  not  a  of  a  bit  less 
commonplace — ”  She  broke  off  suddenly, 
and  looking  up,  as  I  had  fifty  times  in  the  last 
twenty  minutes,  I  saw  that  a  light  shone  from 
Keredec’s  window. 

“I  dare  say  they  are  commonplace,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  rising.  “  But  now,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I’ll  offer  you  my  escort  back  to  Quesnay.” 

I  went  into  my  room,  put  on  my  cap,  lit  a 
lantern,  and  returned  with  it  to  the  veranda. 
“If  you  are  ready?”  I  said. 

“Oh,  quite,”  ^e  answered,  and  we  crossed 
the  garden  as  far  as  the  steps.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Percy  signified  his  approval. 

“Gunna  see  the  little  lady  home,  are  je?” 
he  said  graciously.  “I  was  thinkin'  it  was 
about  time,  m’self!” 

The  salon  door  of  the  “Grande  Suite” 
opened,  above  me,  and  at  the  sound  the  youth 
started,  springing  back  to  see  what  it  por¬ 
tended,  but  I  ran  quickly  up  the  steps. 
Keredec  stood  in  the  doorway,  bareheaded 
and  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  in  his  left  hand  he 
held  a  traveling-bag,  which  he  immediately 
gave  me,  setting  his  right  for  a  second  upon 
my  shoulder. 

“Thank  you,  my  good,  good  friend,”  he 
said  with  an  emotion  in  his  big,  kind  voice 
which  made  me  glad  of  what  I  was  doing.  He 
went  back  into  the  room,  closing  the  door, 
and  I  descended  the  steps  as  rapi^y  as  I  had 
*  run  up  them.  Without  pausing,  I  started  for 
the  rear  of  the  courtyard.  Miss  Ellliott  ac¬ 
companying  me. 

The  sentry  had  watched  these  proceedings 
opjen-mouthed,  more  mystified  than  alarm^. 
“Luk  here,”  he  said,  “I  want  t’  know  what 
this  means.” 

“Anjrthing  you  choose  to  think  it  means,” 
I  lauded,  beginning  to  walk  a  little  more 
rapidly.  He  ^anced  up  at  the  windows  of 
the  “Grande  Suite,”  which  were  again  dark, 
and  began  to  follow  us  slowly.  “A\Tiat  you 
gut  in  that  grip?”  he  asked. 

“You  don’t  think  we’re  carrying  off  Mr. 
Harman?” 

“I  reckon  he’s  in  his  room  all  right,”  said 
the  youth  grinJy;  “unless  he’s  ^ew  out.  But 
I  want  t’  know  what  you  think  y’re  doin’?” 

“Just  now,”  I  replied,  “I’m  opening  this 
door.” 

This  was  a  fact  he  could  not  question.  We 
emerged  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  b^ind  the  inn; 
it  was  long  and  narrow,  bordered  by  stone 
walls,  and  at  the  other  end  debouch^  upon 
a  road  which  passed  the  rear  of  the  Beaudry 
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cottage.  Here  Miss  Elliott  took  my  arm, 
and  we  entered  the  lane. 

Mr.  Percy  paused  undecidedly.  “I  want 
t’  know  what  you  think  y’re  doin’?”  he  re¬ 
peated  angrily,  calling  after  us. 

“It’s  very  simple,”  I  called  in  return. 
“Can’t  I  do  an  errand  for  a  friend?  Can’t  I 
even  carry  his  traveling-bag  for  him,  without 
going  into  explanations  to  everybody  I  happen 
to  meet?  And,”  I  added,  permitting  some 
anxiety  to  be  marked  in  my  voice,  “I  think 
you  may  as  well  go  back.  We’re  not  going 
far  enough  to  need  a  guard.” 

Mr.  Percy  allowed  an  oath  to  escape  him, 
and  we  heard  him  muttering  to  himself. 
Then  his  footsteps  sounded  behind  us. 

“He’s  coming!”  Miss  Elliott  whispered, 
with  nervous  exultation,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  “He’s  going  to  follow.” 

“He  was  sure  to,”  said  I. 

We  trudged  briskly  on,  followed  at  some 
fifty  paces  by  the  perturbed  watchman.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  heard  my  companion  utter  a  sigh  so 
profound  that  it  was  a  whispered  moan. 

“What  is  it?”  I  murmur^. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  thought  of  Quesnay  and 
to-morrow;  facing  them  with  this/”  she 
quavered.  “Louise  has  written  a  letter 
for  me  to  give  them,  but  I’ll  have  to  tell 
them - ” 

“Not  alone,”  I  whispered.  “I’ll  be  there 
when  you  come  down  from  your  room  in  the 
morning.” 

We  were  embarked  upon  a  singular  ad¬ 
venture,  not  unattended  by  a  certain  danger; 
we  were  tingling  with  a  hundred  apprehen¬ 
sions,  occupied  with  the  vital  necessity  of 
drawing  the  little  spy  after  us — and  that  was  a 
strange  moment  for  a  man  (and  an  elderly 
painter-man  of  no  mark,  at  that!)  to  hear  him¬ 
self  called  what  I  was  called  then,  in  a  tremu¬ 
lous  whisper  close  to  mj  ear.  Of  course  she 
has  denied  it  since;  nevertheless,  she  said  it — 
twice,  for  I  pretended  not  to  hear  her  the  first 
time.  I  made  no  answer,  for  something  in 
the  word  she  called  me,  and  in  her  seeming  to 
mean  it,  made  me  choke  up  so  that  I  could 
not  even  whisper;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
that,  after  that,  if  this  girl  saw  Mr.  Earl 
Percy  on  his  way  back  to  the  inn  before  she 
wished  him  to  go,  it  would  be  because  he  had 
killed  me. 

We  were  near  the  end  of  the  lane  when  the 
neigh  of  a  horse  sounded  sonorously  from  the 
road  beyond. 

Mr.  Percy  came  running  up  swiftly  and 
darted  by  us. 


“Who’s  that?”  he  called  loudly.  “Who’s 
that  in  the  cart  yonder?” 

I  set  my  lantern  on  the  ground  close  to  the 
wall,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  horse  and 
cart  drew  up  on  the  road  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  showing  against  the  starlight.  It  was 
Pfere  Beaudry’s  best  horse,  a  stout  gray,  which 
would  easily  enough  make  Trouville  by  day¬ 
light.  A  woman’s  figure  and  a  man’s  (the 
latter  that  of  Pfere  Beaudry  himself)  could  be 
made  out  dimly  on  the  seat  of  the  cart. 

“Who  is  it,  I  say?”  shouted  our  excited 
friend.  “What  kind  of  a  game  d’ye  think 
y’re  puttin’  up  on  me  here?” 

He  set  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  cart  and 
sprang  upon  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  A  glance 
at  the  occupants  satisfied  him. 

“Mrs.  Harman!”  he  yelled.  “Mrs.  Har¬ 
man!”  He  leaped  down  into  the  road.  “I 
knowed  I  was  a  fool  to  come  away  without 
wakin’  up  Rameau.  But  you  haven’t  beat 
us  yet!” 

He  dove  back  into  the  lane,  but  just  inside 
its  entrance  I  met  him. 

“WTiere  are  you  going?”  I  asked. 

“Back  to  the  pigeon-house,  and  in  a  hurry. 
There’s  devilment  here,  and  I  want  Rameau. 
Git  out  o’  my  way!” 

“  You’re  not  going  back,”  said  I. 

“The  hell  I  ain’t!”  said  Mr.  Percy.  “I 
give  ye  two  seconds  t’  git  out  o’  my —  Take 
yer  hands  off  mel” 

I  made  sure  of  my  grip,  not  upon  the  re¬ 
fulgent  overcoat,  for  I  feared  he  might  slip 
out  of  that,  but  upon  the  collars  of  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  which  I  clenched  together  in 
my  right  hand.  I  knew  that  he  was  quick, 
and  I  suspected  that  he  was  “scientific,”  but  I 
did  it  before  he  had  finished  talking,  and  so 
made  fast,  with  my  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
set  upon  sticking  to  him. 

My  suspicions  as  to  his  “science”  were 
perfervidly  justified.  “You  long-legged 
devil!”  he  yelled,  and  I  instantly  received  a 
series  of  concussions  upon  the  face  and  head 
which  put  me  in  supreme  doubt  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings,  for  I  seemed  to  have  plunged,  eyes 
foremost,  into  the  Milky  Way.  But  I  had 
my  left  arm  round  his  neck,  which  probably 
saved  me  from  a  'coup  de  grdee,  as  he  was 
forced  to  pommel  me  at  half-length.  Pommel 
it  was;  to  use  so  gentle  a  word  for  what  to  me 
was  crash  and  bang,  smash,  explosion,  battle, 
murder,  sudden  death,  and  earthquake.  I 
was  faintly  conscious  of  some  one  screaming, 
and  it  seemed  a  part  of  my  delirium  that  the 
cheek  of  Miss  Anne  Elliott  should  be  jammed 
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tight  against  mine  through  one  phase  of  the 
tornado.  My  arms  were  wrenched,  my 
fingers  twisted  and  tortured,  and,  when  it  was 
all  too  clear  to  me  that  1  could  not  possibly 
bear  one  added  iota  of  physical  pain,  the 
ingenious  fiend  began  to  kick  my  ^ins  and 
knees  with  feet  like  crowbars. 

Conflict  of  any  sort  was  never  my  vocation. 
I  had  not  been  an  accessor\'-during-the-fact  to 
a  fight  since  I  passed  the  truculent  age  of  four¬ 
teen  ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  I  was  able  to  hang 
to  that  dynamic  bundle  of  trained  muscles — 
which  defines  Mr.  Earl  Percy  well  enough — 
for  more  than  ten  sei'onds.  Yet  I  did  hang  to 
him,  as  Pb'e  Beaudn’  testifies,  for  a  minute 
and  a  half,  which  seems  no  inconsiderable 
lapse  of  time  to  a  person  undergoing  such 
experiences  as  were  then  aflUcting  me. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  we  were  revolving  in 
enormous  circles  in  the  ether,  and  I  had  long 
since  given  my  last  gasp,  when  there  came  a 
great  roaring  wind  in  my  ears  and  a  range  of 
mountains  toppled  upon  us  both;  we  went  to 
earth  beneath  it. 

“Ha!  you  must  create  violence,  then?” 
roared  the  avalanche.  And  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Keredec. 

Some  one  pulled  me  from  underneath  my 
struggling  antagonist,  and,  the  power  of  sight 
in  a  hazy,  zigzagging  fashion  coming  back  to 
me,  I  perceived  the  figure  of  Miss  Anne  Elliott 
recumbent  beside  me,  her  arms  about  Mr. 
Percy’s  prostrate  body.  The  extraordinary 
girl  had  fastened  upon  him,  too,  though  I  had 
not  known  it,  and  she  had  gone  to  ground  with 
us;  but  it  is  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Earl  Percy  that 
no  blow  of  his  touched  her,  and  she  was  not 
hurt.  Even  in  the  extremities  of  temper  he 
had  undergone,  he  had  carefully  discrimi¬ 
nated  in  my  favor. 

Mrs.  Harman  was  bending  over  her,  and, 
as  the  girl  s^M'ang  up  lightly,  threw  her  arms 
about  her.  For  my  part,  I  rose  more  slowly, 
section  by  section,  wondering  why  I  did  not 
fall  apart;  lips,  nose,  and  cheeks  bleeding, 
and^  1  had  a  fear  that  I  should  need  to  be  led 
like  a  blind  man,  through  my  eyelids  swelling 
shut.  That  was  something  I  earnestly  desired 
should  not  happen;  but  whether  it  did,  or  did 
not — or  if  the  heavens  fell! — meant  to  walk 
back  to  Quesnay  with  Anne  Elliott  that  night, 
and,  mangled,  broken,  or  half-dead,  presenting 
wdiatever  appearance  of  the  prize-ring  or  the 
slaughter-house  that  I  might,  I  intended  to 
take  the  same  train  for  Paris  on  the  morrow 
that  she  did.  For  our  days  together  were  not 


at  an  end;  nor  was  it  hers  nor  my  desire  that 
they  should  be.  VVe  both  knew  it 

It  was  Oliver  Saffren — for  that  is  how  I  like 
to  remember  him — who  helped  me  to  my  feet 
and  wiped  my  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
when  that  one  was  ruined,  brought  others  from 
his  bag  and  stanched  the  wounds  received, 
and  ^adly,  in  the  service  of  his  mfe. 

“I  will  remember — ”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  broke.  “  These  are  the  memories  which 
Keredec  says  make  a  man  good.  I  pray  God 
they  will  help  to  redeem  me.”  And  for  the 
last  time  I  heard  the  child  in  him  sp)eaking: 
“I  ought  to  be  redeemed;  I  must  be,  don’t 
you  think,  for  her  sake?” 

“Lose  no  time  [’’thundered  Keredec.  “You 
must  be  gone  if  you  will  reach  that  certain 
town  for  the  five-o’clock  train  of  the  morning.” 
This  was  for  the  spy’s  benefit;  it  indicated  Li- 
sieux  and  the  train  to  Paris.  Mr.  Percy  strug¬ 
gled;  the  professor  knelt  over  him,  pinioning 
his  wrists  in  one  great  hand,  and  holding  him 
to  the  earth  with  no  more  difficulty  than  an 
ordinary  man  would  experience  in  holding 
down  an  infuriated  cat. 

“Ha!  my  friend — ”he  addressed  his  captive 
— “you  shall  not  have  cause  to  say  vre  do  you 
any  harm;  there  shall  be  no  law,  for  you  are 
nothurt,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be.  But  here 
you  shall  stay  quiet  for  a  little  while — till  I  say 
you  can  go.”  As  he  spoke  he  bound  the 
other’s  wrists  with  a  short  rope  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket,  performing  the  same  office 
immediately  afterward  for  Mr.  Percy’s  ankles. 

“I  take  ffie  count!”  was  the  sole  remark  of 
that  philosopher.  “I  can’t  go  up  against  no 
herd  of  dephants.” 

“And  now,”  said  the  professor,  rising, 
“good-by!  The  sun  shall  rise  gloriously  for 
you  to-morrow.  Come,  it  is  time.” 

The  two  women  were  crying  in  each  other’s 
arms.  “  Good-by !  ”  sobbed  ^ne  Elliott. 

Mrs.  Harman  turned  to  Keredec.  “  Good- 
by!  for  a  little  while.” 

He  kissed  her  hand.  “Dear  lady,  I  shall 
come  within  the  year.” 

She  came  to  me,  and  I  took  her  hand,  mean¬ 
ing  to  kiss  it  as  Keredec  had  done,  but  sud¬ 
denly  she  was  doser  and  I  felt  her  lips  upon 
my  battered  cheek.  I  remember  it  now. 

I  wrung  her  husband’s  hand,  and  then  be 
took  her  in  his  arms,  lifted  her  to  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  cart,  and  sprang  up  beside  her. 

“God  bless  you,  and  good-by!”  they  called. 

And,  “God  bless  you  and  good-by!”  we 
called  after  them  from  the  road. 


THE  END. 
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A  Gentleman  Farmer 

By  Bessie  R.  Hoover 

SOME  fellers  are  always  a-grumblin’ 
about  the  rich  and' the  poor — and  pre¬ 
dictin’  war,”  observed  Pa  Flickinger  one 
evening  after  supper,  as  the  family  was  seated 
about  the  dining-room  table.  Ma  had  her 
sewing,  their  little  daughter  Opal  her  school¬ 
books,  and  their  half -grown  son,  Jed,  was 
marking  off  imaginary  fields  on  the  table¬ 
cloth  with  toothpicks. 

“Are  you  turnin’  daft,  Jed,”  cried  Ma, 
“to  amuse  yourself  with  kindergarten  truck  ?  ” 
“Naw,”  grunted  Jed,  and  went  on  building 
fences. 

“As  I  said  afore,”  continued  Pa,  “some 
are  always  a-complainin’  about  the  rich.  Why, 
in  the  factory  where  me  and  Jed  work,  there’s 
always  a  few  disgruntled  tykes  growlin’  in¬ 
distinct  about  the  boss — and  thinkin’  they 
ain’t  treated  right  by  folks  that  have  more 
money  than  they  have.” 

“And  it’s  enough  to  make  a  feller  grumble 
to  see  rich  folks  a-rollin’  by  high-headed  in 
their  automobiles,  and  us  poor  folks  a-scratch- 
in’  for  enough  to  eat,”  claimed  Ma. 

“But  it’s  jest  as  much  us  poor  folks’  place 
to  treat  the  rich  right — as ’t  is  t’other  way,” 
asserted  Pa.  “  Don’t  it  help  as  much  toward 
goixi  feelin’  between  man  and  man  for  me  to 
go  out’n  my  way  to  give  the  boss  a  pleasant 
good-momin’,  as  it  does  for  the  boss  always 
to  have  to  make  the  first  break?  The  boss’s 
got  money;  but  that’s  no  sign  he  don’t  need 
what  money  can’t  buy — and  that’s  good  will.” 

“  Tain’t  worryin’  the  boss  or  any  other  big 
bug  whether  you  speak  to  ’em  or  not,” 
answered  Ma  confidently. 

“That  ain’t  the  p’int,”  disagreed  Pa; 
“  ’cause  you’re  poor  don’t  give  you  no  right 


to  be  uncivil.  And  I  don’t  begrudge  the  boss 
his  automobile,  neither — he’s  earned  it.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  have  one  yourself?” 
Inquired  Ma  sarcastically;  “you’ve  certainly 
earned  one.” 

“No,”  denied  Pa,  “I  ain’t — and  I  ain’t 
liable  to;  I’ve  earned  bread  and  butter  and  a 
home,  but  I  ain’t  never  earned  what  the  boss 
has.” 

“  Why  ain’t  you  ?  ”  demanded  Ma.  “  You’ve 
always  worked  like  a  slave.” 

“Well,  ’cause  the  boss  has  more  brains 
than  I  have — and  I  ain’t  ashamed  to  say  so; 
and  more’n  that,  his  brains  are  developed. 
They  was  put  through  a  course  of  sprouts 
when  that  boy  was  young.  F^e  hadn’t  a  cent 
more’n  I  had  when  we  was  kids;  but  I  alw’ays 
was  a  kinder  careless  cuss — out  with  the  boys 
ramcattin’  half  the  night — never  savin’  a  cent. 
But  the  boss  he  was  different;  when  I  was 
a-raisin’  Cain,  he  was  a-workin’  his  way 
through  college.” 

“You  might  ’a’  done  the  same.  Pa,” 
struck  in  Jed  unexpectedly,  squinting  at  his 
toothpick  fence. 

“No,  I  couldn’t  ’a’  done  what  the  boss 
done,”  answered  Pa  solemnly;  “I  didn’t  have 
it  in  me — I  was  a  fool  in  kid’s  clothin’.” 

“You’re  always  a-braggin’  of  the  boss,” 
complained  Ma,  “but  fur  as  I  can  see,  he 
never  done  you  no  special  service — you  ain’t 
even  one  of  his  favorites.” 

“He  does  me  justice,”  stoutly  maintained 
Pa,  “and  Mr.  Peyton  he  ain’t  got  no  favor- 
iles” 

“Seftie  Woods  is  goin’  to  school  to  the 
Agricultural  College,”  informed  Jed  abrupt¬ 
ly.  “  Seftie’s  goin’  to  learn  to  be  a  farmer.” 

“I  always  thought  afore  that  Seftie  was  a 
kinder  sensible  guy,”  remarked  Pa. 

“He  is,”  asserted  Jed  aggressively. 

“He  shows  it,”  laughed  Pa,  “goin’  to  school 
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to  leam  to  farm;  next  thing  somebody’ll  be 
goin’  to  school  to  leam  to  breathe — or  eat.” 

“Seftie’s  goin’  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer,” 
put  in  Opal  unexpectedly. 

“A  gentleman  whicher?”  inquired  Pa 
facetiously.  “I 
never  knew  afore 
that  the  two  went 
together.” 

“He’s  goin’  to 
college  to  leam  to 
farm  right.  Can’t 
I  go  too,  Pa? ” 
asked  Jed  boldly, 
who  had  said  the 
question  over  so 
many  times  in 

mind  that  he  had  " 

at  last  gotten  cour-  , 

age  to  say  it  aloud.  “the  only  way  to  far* 

“You  go,  Jed!  “is  to  git  l/ 

Are  you  crazy?” 

burst  out  Ma.  “Whatever  put  that  into  your 
head?” 

“  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  farmer,”  declared 
the  boy. 

“Then  be  one,”  said  Pa;  “goin’  to  college 
won’t  help  you  none.” 

“  ’Twould,  too,”  contradicted  Jed  stub¬ 
bornly. 

“  ’T wouldn’t  neither,  Jed,”  denied  Ma. 
“What’s  the  use  of  goin’  ag’in  your  pa  so? 
It  don’t  look  right.” 

“The  only  way  to  farm,”  advised  Pa 
Flickinger,  largely  and  easily,  “is  to  git  land 
— and  farm.” 

“But  I  was  raised  in  town — I’ve  always 
worked  in  the  factor}-,”  returned  his  son. 
“  I  don’t  know  nothin’  about  farmin’.” 

“You  don’t  need  book-leamin’  to  farm,” 
stated  Pa;  “Seftie  Woods’s  folks  are  well  off 
and  can  afford  to  throw  away  a  little  money 
on  their  only  child.  I  don’t  reckon  he’ll 
leam  more  than  he  can  recover  from;  it’ll  be 
ag’in  him  when  he  comes  to  actual  farmin’, 
but  he’ll  probably  forgit  it  as  soon  as  he’s 
through.” 

“He  won’t  forgit  it,  neither,”  growled  Jed; 
“he’s  goin’  to  leam  to  farm  scientific — and 
make  money;  he’s  goin’  to  leam  all  about  soils 
and  fertilizers  and  rotation  of  crojis.  He  says 
it  takes  as  much  leamin’  to  be  a  succes.sful 
farmer  as  it  does  to  lie  a  lawyer  or  doctor.” 

“Seftie’s  been  stuffin’  you,”  said  Pa; 
“that’s  why  the  factory  ain’t  good  enough  for 
you  all  of  a  sudden,  Jed.” 

“  ’Tain’t  that — I  want  to  work  outdoors,  I 
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want  to  make  things  grow.  The  tuition  of  the 
college  ain’t  much — it’s  the  board  that  costs. 
If  I  could  have  all  the  money  I  earn  now  and 
save  it,  I  could  go  next  year.” 

“Wait  till  you’re  twenty-one,”  advised  his 
mother;  “then 
you  can  talk  about 
havin’  your  own 
money.” 

“ If  you  can 
earn  your  Ixiard 
and  keep  in  the 
factory,  Jed,  you 
ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful,”  contributed 
Pa. 

“But  the  boss, 
Peyton,  he 
^  worked  his  way 

•  ADVISED  PA  FLICKINGER.  thlOUgh  CollcgC,” 

D-AND  FARM."  argued  Jed. 

“But  he  didn’t 

waste  his  time  leamin’  a  lot  of  things  that’d 
be  no  use  to  him  till  he  forgot  ’em,”  declared 
Pa.  “If  you  want  to  be  a  farmer,  wait  till 
you’re  growed  up,  as  your  ma  says — then  hire 
out  to  a  good  farmer — he’ll  teach  you  the 
tricks.  It  don’t  take  much  brains  to  farm, 
anyway — ^jest  stick  in  the  seeds  and  tend  ’em.” 

“But  I  want  to  leam  how  to  raise  stock, 
too,”  went  on  Jed.  “Seftie,  he  says - ” 

“  I  never  knew  it  took  book-leamin’  to  feed 
pigs,”  remarked  Pa,  “nor  Latin  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow.” 

“  I  don’t  have  to  study  Latin,”  growled  Jed 
ungraciously. 

“Yes,  you  do,”  corrected  Pa;  “all  colleges 
teach  the  dead  languages.  Now,  the  Latin 
name  of  punkins  might  help  you  wonderful  in 
your  farmin’.  And  you  and  Seftie  could 
talk  Greek  so’s  the  hir^  man  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand  your  gab.  And  Greek  swear  words  for 
mules  might  come  handy — anyway,  you’d 
have  ’em.” 

“I  tell  you.  Pa,”  cried  the  exasperated 
boy,  “  I  don!t  have  to  take  them  things.” 

“Not  take  dead  languages?”  inquired  Pa 
incredulously.  “You’re  ’way  off;  you’ll  find 
you  have  to  take  what  they  give  you.” 

“They  teach  you  how  to  farm  there — how 
to  do  things — right,"  declared  Jed. 

Pa  shook  his  head. 

“Jed  could  leam  to  lie  a  gentleman  farmer 
jest  as  well  as  Seftie  if  he  went  to  college,” 
said  Opal,  who  for  once  was  in  sympathy  with 
her  brother. 

“No,  he  couldn’t,”  objected  their  mother. 
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“Seftie  Woods  is  smart  to  begin  with,  and  Jed 
is  naturally  dumb.  He’s  never  even  been  to 
high  school — and  here  he  wants  to  go  to 
college.” 

“Besides,”  cried  Pa  triumphantly,  as  a 
clincher,  “Jed  don’t  know  enough  to  git  into 
a  college — and  if  he  managed  to  git  in,  it’d 
take  him  a  natural  lifetime  to  git  through.” 

“  But  I  don’t  need  no  entrance  e.xamination, 
Pa;  I  jest  want  to  go  a  year  or  two  to  special¬ 
ize — as  Seftie  calls  it — to  git  a  little  to  help  me 
out.” 

“No  college  lets  a  feller  browse  around  in¬ 
side  it  like  that,”  asserted  Pa.  “No,  sir!  It 
takes  a  world  and  all  of  stuffin’  to  git  in — 
and  then  you’ve  got  to  plank  right  through 
without  fetin’  till  you  graduate.  Cut  it  out, 
Jed;  you  don’t  want  to  be  no  gentleman 
farmer.” 

“That’s  some  of  Opal’s  nonsense,”  mut¬ 
tered  Jed  as  he  start^  off  to  bed;  “but  I 
want  to  learn  to  farm,  and  I  will,  too;  jest 
wait  and  see.” 

“I’ll  wait,”  laughed  Pa,  “but  I’ll  never  see 
no  gentleman  farmer  in 
this  family;  we’ve  always 
been  poor,  but  we’ve 
never  been  rediculous.” 

But  after  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  Ma  said 
reflectively ; 

“  ’Tain’t  such  a  bad 
plan — that  wild  idee  of 
Jed’s  about  goin’  to 
school  to  learn  to  farm.” 

“’Tain’t  a  had  plan,” 
admitted  Pa,  “but  it’s 
vmse,  ’tain’t  possible.” 

“No,  we  can’t  afford 
to  board  and  clothe  Jed 
for  a  year  and  let  him 
save  his  money,”  said  Ma 
with  a  sigh. 

“No,  we  can’t,”  re¬ 
sponded  Pa,  “but  I 
wisht  we  could;  I  always 
kinder  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer  jay  myself.” 

“How’s  thing.s  goin’  at  the  factory?” 
asked  Ma. 

“Worse;  if  McKenna  gits  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  our  part  of  the  factory,  there’ll  be 
trouble,  and  if  Steinly  gits  the  place  there’ll  be 
a  strike — sure.  The  union  men  are  quarrel¬ 
ing  among  themselves — as  usual.  And  they 
feel  sore  because  the  boss  hires  union  men  or 
outsiders  jest  as  he  pleases.  Ever  since  it’s 


been  known  that  Brown’s  goin’  to  leave, 
there’s  been  underhanded  scrappin’  goin’  on 
about  that  job.  The  men  jest  naturally 
haven’t  the  decency  to  leave  it  to  the  boss 
to  select  his  man.  But  mind  my  words,  Ma, 
the  boss’ll  hire  the  man  he  w’ants  or  he’ll  shut 
down  the  factory.” 

“  If  you’d  join  the  union,  mebbe  you’d  be 
better  off,”  observed  Ma. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t;  I  don’t  want  any  walkin’ 
delegate  in  mine — if  I’ve  got  any  kick  to 
make.  I’ll  go  straight  to  the  boss.  And  I 
don’t  want  no  better  man  to  work  for  than  our 
boss.  When  things  is  boomin’,  we  git  good 
pay;  and  when  times  is  dull,  we  git  fair  pay; 
and  a  angel  could  do  no  more.  He  ain’t  the 
kind  that  gives  his  men  turkeys  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and  then  drives  ’em  like  machines  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I  ain’t  a-sayin’  nothin’ 
ag’in  unions,  or  upholdin’  them  that  scrouge 
the  poor;  but  wdth  a  boss  like  oum  we  don’t 
need  no  union.” 

“Jed  couldn’t  ’a’  took  a  worse  time  to  want 
his  money,”  said  Ma.  “Land!  What’ll 
we  do  if  the  factory  does 
shut  down?  ” 

“Poorhouse,”  sug¬ 
gested  Pa  gloomily.  “It’s 
liable  to  happen,  too, 
’cause  both  sides  is  plan- 
nin’  to  strike  for  higher  . 
wages  when  Brown  goes 
— and  they  won’t  git  it, 
the  way  business  is  now.” 

After  that  evening,  the 
boy  did  not  again  speak 
of  his  desire  to  be  a 
farmer;  but  the  subject 
was  mentioned  many 
times  to  him;  for  the 
Flickingers  considered  it 
a  family  joke,  and  Jed 
was  often  addressed  as 
the  “gentleman  farmer.” 

The  last  day  of  the 
old  sujjerintendent’s  time 
was  out  at  the  factor)’, 
and  Ma  Flickinger  and 
Opal  were  waiting  with  impatient  anxiety  for 
the  outcome  when  Pa  and  Jed  came  home  at 
night.  Ma  dished  up  the  sup|)er  with  an  extra 
flounce  and  snapped  up  everybody  that  spoke 
to  her. 

“W’hat’s  the  matter,  Ma?”  asked  Pa 
genially.  W’hatever  had  happened  at  the 
factory,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  downcast. 

“  W’hat’s  the  matter?”  repeated  Ma.  “Eveiy-- 
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thing!  Jed’s  cross  as  a  bear  all  the  time, 
Opal’s  gettin’  lazier  every  day,  and  the  fac¬ 
tory’s  liable  to  shut  down - ” 

Still  Pa  was  one  large,  genial  smile. 
“What’re  you  grinnin’  like  a  ape  for?” 
inquired  Ma  crossly. 

“  ’Cause  I’ve  got  what  they  call  ‘  the  smile 
that  won’t  come  off,’”  cried  Pa  delightedly. 
“I  never  knew  afore  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  that  fool  sayin’.” 

“  I  never  see  the  truth  in  it  and  never  will,” 
said  Ma  coldly. 

“Not  if  I  told  you  I  was  suddenly  raised  to 
supe?” 

“  No,  cause  you  ain’t.” 

“Well,  I  am,”  affirmed  Pa  emphatically. 
“W’hat  of  that?”  flared  Ma,  bound  not  to 
be  pleased;  “extra  worry  and  the  men  a-get- 
tin’  down  on  you.  Nothin’  big  in  that.” 

“I  git  double  pay,  though,”  added  Pa, 
crestfallen  that  his  wife  took  the  good  news 
so  apathetically. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Ma. 

“Double’  pay,”  shouted  Pa,  “and  pro¬ 
moted  for  faithfulness,  e-fish-ency,  and  long 
service.” 

“  Then  Jed  can  go  to  school,”  said  Ma,  with 
a  face  as  bright  as  Pa’s. 

“He  sure  can,”  laughed  Pa;  “Jed  Flick- 
inger.  Gentleman  Farmer,  on  all  his  callin’- 
c£u^  after  this.” 

“How  on  earth  did  you  git  to  be  su- 
Ijerintendent?”  asked  Ma. 

“It  come  about  partly 
through  Jed,”  answered  Pa, 

“for  Mr.  Peyton  says  to  me 
one  day:  ‘What’s  the  matter 
with  your  kid,.Flickinger;  he 
looks  glum  all  the  time,  like 
he  ain’t  feelin’  well?’  Then 
I  said:  ‘  Jeddie’s  got  a  notion 
of  goin’  to  college  to  learn 
farmin’,  but  we  can’t  see  our 
way  to  send  him.’  ‘Good 
thing,’  answers  the  boss;  ‘  I’ll 
bear  that  in  mind,  and  mebbe 
I  can  help  you  out.’  But  I 
didn’t  say  nothin’  here  at 
home,  for  I  didn’t  see  what  he 
could  do.” 

“The  boss’s  a  mighty 
thoughtful  man,”  declared 
Ma  admiringly. 

“And  so,”  continued  Pa, 

“when  this  big  scrap  was  a-comin’  on  about 
who  would  take  Brown’s  place,  the  boss  he 
thought  of  me;  for  he  had  to  have  a  man 


without  enemies  among  the  men,  and  one  that 
he  could  trust  himself.  And  as  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  bust  up  if  either  of  the  men 
that  was  a-tryin’  for  it  got  it,  Mr.  Peyton 
gits  ’em  all  together  and  says,  ‘Boys,  how’ll 
Flickinger  suit?’  Nobody  said  a  word  back, 
they  was  that  surprised. 

“Then  I  steps  out  and  I  says:  ‘Thank  you, 
Mr.  Peyton,  but  I  couldn’t  possibly  take  a 
position  that  the  boys  didn’t  want  me  to  have. 
Though  I’d  be  glad  to  do  it  for  you.’ 

“And  I’ll  be  blamed  if  the  boys  didn’t  cheer 
and  come  crowdin’  round  and  shakin’  hands 
— the  scrappers  on  both  sides — and  things  got 
smoothed  out.  And  the  boss  agreed  to  raise 
the  wages  jest  as  soon  as  business  picked  up. 
And  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  sui)e,  with 
double  pay.” 

“Land!  what  a  honor,”  cried  Ma. 

“  You  see,”  resumed  Pa  modestly,  “  I  ain’t 
considered  a  dangerous  man;  nobody’s  afraid 
I’ll  use  my  position  underhanded  to  hurt 
somebody  else.  I’m  sort  of  looked  on  as  a 
wishy-washy  feller  that  don’t  like  to  fight; 
but  I  can  tell  you,  Ma,  it  takes  more  back¬ 
bone  sometimes  to  keep  out'n  a  fight  than  it 
does  to  git  into  one.” 

“I  guess  the  secret  of  the  choice  is  that 
you’re  the  right  man  for  the  place,”  said  Ma 
loyally;  “and  I  begin  to  think  the  boss  is 
pretty  nigh  as  white  as  you’ve  painted  him.” 
“Shucks,”  grinned  Pa,  “a  dozen  others 
could  ’a’  done  as  well;  but 
they  can’t  nobody  do  no  bet¬ 
ter,”  he  acknowledged  with 
conscious  pride,  “for  I  under¬ 
stand  the  work .  And  now  J ed 
can  go  to  school.  Hey,  Jed?” 
J^  said  nothing. 
“Whoever’d  ’a’  thought 
Jed  ’ud  ’a’  took  to  leamin’?” 
remarked  Ma  wonderingly. 
“I  dunno  where  he  gits  it 
from.” 

“When’ll  Jed  start  to  col¬ 
lege?”  asked  Opal  practically. 
“I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  no  college,”  spoke 
up  Jed  sullenly. 

“What’s  got  into  the  kid?”  cried  Pa 
in  astonishment. 

“Nothin’  more’n  ordinary,”  an.swered 
Ma;  “he’s  mad  ’cause  he  couldn’t  have 
hb  money  when  he  first  ast — now  he’s 
sulky.” 

'  I  covdd  take  that  out’n  a  kid,”  hinted  Pa 
darkly. 

“You  couldn’t  lick  nothin’  out’n  Jed,”  re- 
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torted  Ma  resignedly;  “he’s  jest  as  stubborn 
as  you  be,  Pa.  Let  him  alone.” 

“Well,  he’ll  go  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
now,”  growled  Pa,  “for  the  boss  promoted 
me  for  that  very  thing.  He’ll  save  his  money 
and  go.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  go,”  grumbled  Jed. 

“Save  your  money  anyway,  Jeddie,  and 
maybe  you’ll  feel  better  about  it  next  fall,” 
advised  Ma  soothingly. 

“Jed  is  too  sensible  a  kid  to  let  a  chance 
like  that  slip  by,”  observed  Pa,  with  a  wink 
at  Ma  and  Opal. 

“  If  I  go  to  school ’t  won’t  be  because  I’m 
soft-soaped,”  said  Jed. 

“Land!  it  makes  a  feller  feel  like  sum- 
mat,”  gloried  Pa,  “to  think  of  one  of  his  own 
kids  a-guin’  to  college.  And  as  fur  as  the 
dead  languages  are  concerned,  1  dunno  but 
Jed  is  as  husky  to  tackle  ’em  as  any  other 
kid.” 

“He  always  was  stubbed.  But  where’d 
he  board — who’d  do  his  washin’ — who’d 
mend  his  clothes?”  worried  his  mother.  “I 
dunno  as  he’d  better  try  to  go,  there’s  so 
many  things  to  think  of.” 

“I  ain’t  gone  yet,”  said  Jed,  who  seemed 
scarcely  to  relish  the  turn  his  mother  had 
given  the  conversation. 

“And  supposin’  you  got  sick  in  the  night — 
’way  off  t’other  side  of  nowhere?”  imagined 
Ma. 

“I  ain’t  no  baby,”  protested  Jed. 

“  None  of  us  has  ever  went  to  college  afore, 
and  I  dunno  as  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  begin 
now,”  fretted  his  mother.  “It  looks  as  if  it 
was  a  good  thing — your  Pa  gettin’  more 
money;  but  mebte  it’s  better  to  be  pizen 
poor  and  all  be  at  home  together.  Land!  I 
can  stand  bad  luck — I’ve  growed  used  to  it, 
and  know  jest  what  to  do  when  it  strikes  me; 
but  good  luck,  that’s  different — ^it’s  kinder 
e.xcitin’  and  unsettlin’.” 

“I  could  come  home  once  a  month,” 
stated  Jed;  “Seftie’sgoin’to.” 

“Yes,  but  a  thousand  things  might  happen 
between  times.  I  wish  Seftie  Woods  had  left 
you  alone.” 

“Well,  am  I  goin’ — or  ain’t  I  goin’?” 
questioned  Jed  anxiously. 

“I  dunno,”  returned  his  mother;  “there’s 
plenty  to  worry  about  either  way.” 

“Jed’ll  git  along  all  right,”  prophesied  Pa; 
“he  wa’n’t  cut  out  for  an  apron-stringer — he’s 
old  enough  to  look  out  for  hisself.” 

“But  he’s  never  done  it,”  answered  Ma, 
“and  as  for  apron-strings,  they’re  the  health¬ 


iest  things  for  a  boy  of  Jed’s  age  to  be  hooked 
on  to.” 

“I’ll  write  every  week  how  I’m  gettin’ 
along,”  promised  Jed. 

“You  could,  but  will  you?”  doubted  Ma. 

“A  gentleman  farmer,”  stated  Pa  oracu¬ 
larly,  “is  one  of  the  noblest  occupations  on  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Jed,  you’ve  made  a  wise 
choice.  I’d  ’a’  done  the  same  thing  in  your 
place.” 

“Opal,  where’s  your  old  tin  bank?”  in¬ 
quired  Ma.  “Jed  can  save  his  money  in  that.” 


The  Vampire  of  the  Slums 

By  Zot  Anderson  Norris 

For  ten  minutes  or  so  the  neighborhood 
was  in  a  flurry  of  excitement — it  takes 
so  little  to  cause  a  flurry  of  excitement  in 
the  slums.  This  is  what  had  happened.  A 
woman  hanging  out  clothes  on  a  roof  had 
fallen  and  been  killed.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  which  roof;  only  that  it  was  nearby. 

John,  the  janitor,  devoted  a  moment  to 
exclaiming,  then  ascended  to  the  top  floor. 
The  group  of  foreigners  at  the  door  chattered 
volubly,  as  was  their  wont,  employing  hands, 
eyes,  and  teeth  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  accident. 

Then  something  else  happened  —  some¬ 
thing  is  always  happening  in  the  slums;  and 
the  woman  who  had  fallen  from  the  roof  and 
been  killed  was  forgotten. 

Caroline  and  I  talked  of  her  a  few  minutes 
longer  before  we,  too,  forgot  her. 

“  It’s  a  wonder  to  me  th^  don’t  all  fall  from 
the  roofs  and  get  killed,”  said  Caroline — 
“the  reckless  way  in  which  they  run  across 
them,  dangle  from  the  clothes-lines,  and  jug¬ 
gle  with  infinity  at  the  parapet’s  edge.  And 
why  not?  It’s  a  pity  they  don’t  all  fall  off. 
The  world  would  be  better  without  them. 
It  is  too  full  of  people,  an)rway,  especially 
these  people  down  here  on  the  East  Side.” 

Caroline  lived  in  the  rear  top  flat  and  I 
lived  in  the  flat  below.  I  never  knew  why 
she  lived  in  the  slums,  but  I  had  come  there 
in  order  to  get  the  atmosphere.  Before  I 
had  been  there  two  days  I  had  it.  Garlic 
it  is.  But  I  kept  on  staying,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  rent,  I  think. 

At  any  rate,  a  long,  wide  court  intervened 
between  our  Fifteenth  Street  rear  flats  and  the 
Fourteenth  Street  buildings  across  from  us. 
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and  our  windows,  opening  upon  this  court, 
were  like  opera-boxes.  From  this  point  of 
vantage  we  looked  out  on  a  small  but  lively 
world,  a  foreign  world,  so  typical  of  the  old 
country  that  it  might  have  b^n  picked  out  of 
it  bodily  and  set  down  here. 

Like  the  negroes  of  the  South,  these  people 
delighted  to  live  their  lives  in  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  an  audience.  Their  windows  swarmed 
with  humanity.  So  did  their  fire-escapes. 

•  But  most  conspicuous  of  all  was  the  parrot 
of  the  court,  brightly  green  in  his  painted 
cage,  on  a  fire-escape  directly  across  from 
my  flat  window.  All  day  long,  as  comment 
upon  the  happenings  in  the  court,  he  alter¬ 
nately  laughed  aloud  and  yelled  “O  Lord!” 

“He  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  ridiculous 
sadness  of  it  all,”  said  Caroline.  “He  is  a 
fiendish  bird.  I  call  him  the  Vampire  of  the 
Slums.  He  preys  upon  them,  he  takes  of  their 
best,  he  eats  of  their  food,  and  laughs  at  their 
sorrows.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  the  slums, 
poor  though  it  be,  that  hasn’t  this  bright, 
sleek,  well-cared- 
for  idol,  this  de¬ 
moniacal  bird 
specimen.  They 
waste  more  money 
and  time  on  him 
than  they  do  on 
their  children,  and 
what  do  they  get 
for  it  in  return? 

Hoarse,  guttural, 
mocking  laughter 
and  cries  of  ‘O 
Lord!’” 

It  was  some 
days  after  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  con¬ 
sidered  so  lightly 
by  Caroline  of  the 
doubting  heart  and 
by  the  world  of  the 
slums,  that  we  sat 
at  my  window, 
looking  out  on  the 
panorama  of  the 
court.  My  window 
was  even  with  the 
roofs  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  buildings,  and 
from  the  small,  toy¬ 
like  houses  that  cover  the  stairways  leading  to 
the  roof,  ever  and  anon  emerged  people,  who 
crossed  over  into  other  small  roof -houses,  walk¬ 
ing  the  length  of  a  block  up  there  in  the  air. 


On  the  roof  directly  opposite  us  some  little 
girls  commenced  to  play  at  “  Come  to  see.”  A 
tea-party  was  also  in  progress.  A  small  child 
decked  out  in  a  bright  pink  dress — they  some¬ 
times  dress  very  well  on  the  roofs  of  the 
slums — was  laying  the  table. 

It  was  a  little  round  table  and  low.  She 
daintily  spread  out  a  fringed  cloth  and  set 
the  cups  and  saucers  about.  Then  she  went 
in  at  the  door  of  her  roof-house  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  a  small  boy  came  out  from  behind 
a  chimney  and  u|)set  the  table. 

The  grief  of  the  child  was  great  when  she 
came  back,  so  great  that  the  parrot,  seeming 
somehow  to  scent  it,  cried  out  from  bebw, 
“O  Lord!”  and  laughed  with  ghoulish  glee. 
“Didn’t  I  tell  you!”  reminded  Caroline. 
The  little  girl  once  more  spread  the  cloth 
and  set  out  the  cups  and  saucers  that  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  Her  guests  commenced 
to  arrive,  coming  up  through  a  certain  roof- 
house  door  and  saluting  her.  She  was  an 
exceedingly  gracious  hostess  for  her  years. 

In  a  charming  way 
she  bowed  and 
seated  them,  and 
from  the  tiny  table 
handed  them  their 
tea. 

One  of  them, 
rising,  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof 
and  looked  over  at 
the  bird. 

“Have  a  crack¬ 
er,  Polly?”  asked 
she. 

“  Well,  what  was 
that  he  answered?” 
asked  I  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“I  think,”  said 
Caroline,  “that  he 
answered  ‘Rats!’” 

Lowerdown, tea- 
parties  w’ere  being 
conducted  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Two 
children  set  a  table 
on  a  fire-escape. 
Their  dolls  sat  by, 
looking  glass-eyed- 
ly  on.  They  were 
not  well-behaved  dolls  at  all,  judging  from 
the  numerous  spankings  their  mothers  inter¬ 
rupted  the  tea  to  give  them. 

A  man  emerged  from  the  depths  of  a  base- 
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ment,  a  sallow-faced  creature  who  had 
evidently  inhabited  the  depths  of  basements 
since  his  birth.  He  walked  slowly  across  the 
court.  Two  dogs  sprang  out  from  some¬ 
where  and  bit  fiercely 
at  his  trousers’  legs. 

The  man  cried  out. 

The  dogs  had  bitten 
into  his  legs. 

And  the  parrot  from 
his  high-up  fire-escape, 
turning  his  bright  green 
head  sidewise  and  ob¬ 
serving  this,  yelled 
hoarsely,  “O  Lord?” 
and  laughed.  He 
shook  his  green  sides 
with  laughter  before  he 
finally  quieted  down 
and  pecked  at  his 
wings. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,” 
reflected  Caroline, 

“that  these  people  of 
the  slums  are  hydro¬ 
phobia  proof.  And  in¬ 
deed  I  have  more  fear 
for  the  dogs.” 

In  front  of  the  third- 
floor  window  opposite 
was  a  longish  balcony. 

On  this  balcony  a  man 
lay  outstretched  upon  a 
comfortable,  his  face  on 
his  arm,  the  open  win¬ 
dow  gaping  behind  him.  Now  and  again 
cries  of  children  apparently  in  mortal  com¬ 
bat  emanated  from  this  window.  Once  the 
man  raised  his  head,  called  out  something  to 
them,  lowered  his  head  again,  and  lay  motion¬ 
less. 

“A  man  who  works  all  night,”  decided 
Caroline,  “  and  so  must  sleep  through  the  day. 
It’s  a  pity  his  children  won’t  let  him  sleep. 
Where  is  the  mother,  do  you  suppose? 
Gadding  about  somewhere?” 

In  another  window  sat  an  old  woman, 
knitting  a  long  woolen  sock. 

“She  comes  from  Switzerland,”  announced 
Caroline,  “or  somewhere  in  the  old  country. 
We  Americans  have  never  found  the  time  to 
knit.” 

Beside  her  sat  her  husband,  old,  gray¬ 
haired,  reading  a  time-worn  paper  filled  with 
strange  characters. 

By  and  by,  since  it  was  Thursday,  there 
arrived  by  a  circuitous  route  the  German 


band.  A  long  way  off  we  could  hear  them, 
coming  nearer,  court  by  court,  until  now, 
standing  in  a  bunch  in  ours,  they  commenced 
to  play  on  instruments  that,  putting  it  in  mild 
form,  were  hardly  at¬ 
tuned. 

From  the  height  of 
his  perch  the  par¬ 
rot  looked  down  on 
them. 

“O  Lord!”  he  cried. 
Caroline  stopped  her 
ears. 

“He’s  right  this 
time,”  she  groaned. 

The  German  band 
played  loud  and  long. 
The  parrot  screeched. 
In  a  frantic  endeavor 
to  get  the  band  to  stop 
the  noise,  the  children 
flung  pennies,  pennies 
wTapp^  in  paper  to 
prevent  scattering. 

The  pennies  had  an 
opposite  and  disastrous 
effect.  The  band 
played  on. 

Finally,  however, 
they  came  to  the  end 
of  their  repertoire  and 
left  the  court.  We  could 
hear  their  discord  in  a 
near-by  court,  in  one 
farther  off,  then  hap¬ 
pily  the  sounds  ceased  altogether  to  dis¬ 
tract  us. 

Caroline  unstopped  her  ears. 

“  I  thought  that  the  parrot  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,”  said  she. 

The  parrot  seemed  to  have  heard  her 
mention  him.  All  of  a  sudden  he  shrieked 
aloud. 

“What  did  he  say?”  I  demanded,  for 
Caroline  was  better  acquainted  than  I  with 
the  patois  of  the  neighborhood,  having  lived 
there  longer. 

“  I  thought  he  said,  ‘  Oh,  look  who’s  here !  ’  ” 
Caroline  replied. 

True  enough.  The  parrot  was  looking  into 
the  court  at  something  and  laughing.  We 
craned  our  necks  to  see  what  it  was,  and  at 
length  beheld  it.  It  was  an  accordion  player 
sprawled  lamely  out  on  the  pavement  be¬ 
low. 

“Do  you  suppose  he  is  really  lame?”  asked 
Caroline  of  the  doubting  heart. 


ON  THE  ROOF  OPPOSITE.  A  TEA-PARTY  WAS 
IN  PROGRESS. 
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To  judge  from  his  subsequent  maneuvers, 
he  was.  For  when  at  the  end  of  the  scream 
of  the  accordion  a  child  threw  a  penny  down, 
he  was  forced  by  his  exaggerated  lameness  to 
sprawl  his  ungainly  length  along  the  flags  in 
order  to  reach  it. 

“If  some  one  yelled  ‘fire!’”  suggested 
Caroline,  “  I’ll  wager  he’d  get  up  and  hustle 
all  right  enough.”  Caroline  has  little  belief 
in  the  truthfulness  of  this  world  of  the  East 
Side. 

When  the  lame  man  had  crawled  away, 
and  the  parrot  had  duly  yelled  and  laughed, 
and  the  tea-table  on  the  roof  had  been 
replaced  by  small  rocking-chairs  in  which 
the  guests  reclined  and  enjoyed  the  view 
of  our  opposite  roofs,  our  attention  was 
turned  again  to  the  man  on  the  balcony. 

All  this  time,  through  German  band  and 
accordion,  he  had  lain  motionless. 

Now  the  cries  of  the  children  within  aroused 
him. 

“It’s  a  pity  they  won’t  let  him  sleep,”  re¬ 
peated  Caroline.  “Where  in  the  world  is 
their  mother?” 

One  of  the 
children — a  boy 
— rushed  to  the 
window  and 
scrambled  out, 
stepping  ruth¬ 
lessly  on  the  man 
in  his  excitement. 

He  poured  forth 
a  tale  of  woe,  his 
tears  falling. 

Frantically  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  long-red 
scratch  on  his 
brown  arm. 

The  man 
sprang  up  and 
vaulted  heavily 
in  at  the  window. 

We  could  hear 
his  voice,  now 
beseeching,  now 
scolding.  Some¬ 
times  it  was 
angry,  then  again 
it  had  the  sound 
of  a  sob.  He 
begged  the  chil¬ 


dren  piteously  to  be  still  and  let  him  rest 
awhile.  He  was  so  tired,  he  told  them.  He 
fell  wholly  to  sobbing  after  a  time,  so  that  the 
children,  awed  by  this  sight — a  strong  man 
he  was,  and  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  young  and 
old  alike  to  see  a  strong  man  sob — sank  into 
submission. 

We  heard  them  promise  to  behave  better. 

We  heard  them  say  in  their  piping  treble  that 
they  would  be  still.  We  saw  him  come  once 
more  to  the  balcony  and  throw  himself  down. 

We  saw  him  throw  his  arm  over  his  head  and 
continue  to  sob.  His  broad  shoulders  shook. 

We  could  hear  the  long-drawn  echo  of  his 
pitiful  sobbing. 

Caroline  leaned  out  over  the  sill  and  looked 
down  at  him. 

“Do  you  know  who  he  is?”  she  asked  me 
presently. 

“Why,  no,”  said  I. 

“It  comes  to  me  now,”  she  said,  and  for 
once  she  sighed.  “He  is  the  husband  of  the 
woman  who  was  killed  the  other  night,  and 
they  are  her  children.  The  woman,  I  mean, 

who  fell  from  the  I 


The  court  was 
all  of  a  sudden 
still. 

Perhaps  it  was 
the  sobs  of  the 
father  of  the 
motherless  chil¬ 
dren  that  had 
stilled  it.  Per¬ 
haps,  on  the  I 
other  hand, it  was 
only  the  tradi-  | 
tional  hush  of  the 
twenty  minutes 
to,  or  the  twenty 
minutes  after. 

But  the  Vampire 
of  the  Slums  is  ^ 
unsubdued  by  r 
sobs  or  time. 

Out  of  the 
stillness  his  voice 
came  screeching. 

“O  Lord!” he 
cried.  j 

And  then  he  f 
laughed. 


THE  GERMAN  BAND  PLAYED  LOUD  AND  LONG. 
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AN  OFFICER’S  OPINION 

I  HAVE  just  read  Lieutenant  Johnson’s  paper, 
“The  Lamb  Rampant,”  in  the  March  Every¬ 
body’s,  and  wish  to  congratulate  you  highly 
upon  it. 

We  of  the  army  do  not  presume  to  think  that 
our  own  particular  problem  is  the  all-absorbing 
question  for  the  country  at  large;  but  we  do 
believe  that  it  is  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  it  ever  gets.  Lieutenant  Johnson  has  set 
out  the  fundamental  facts  in  such  a  way  that  it 
ought  to  make  people  begin  to  think;  and  the  day 
when  people  really  bring  ordinary  business  sense 
to  bear  on  the  question  will  see  an  end  of  the 
present  “drifting”  policy. 

If  you  care  to  go  on  with  this  work,  you  will  be 
performing  a  genuine  public  service,  and  you 
should  find  no  lack  of  help. 

A  Captain  in  the  United  States  Army. 

FROM  A  PRIVATE 

Notictng  for  some  time  past  that  different 
magazines  published  in  the  States  have  from  time 
to  time  commented  on  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  service — how  well  they  were  treated 
and  taken  care  of,  how  they  were  looked  after  by 
the  officers,  etc. — I  have  b^n  induced  to  take  up 
my  pen  and  endeavor  to  reply  to  some  of  these 
pieces  and  explain  why  the  majority  of  the  enlisted 
men  don’t  ship  over  and  why  a  number  of  them 
run  away  when  they  get  the  chance.  You  will  no 
doubt  observe  that  all  of  the  pieces  published  in 
magazines  upon  this  subject  were  written  by 
officers,  and  never  until  now  by  a  private. 


Now,  in  the  first  place,  do  we  get  good  and 
proper  food?  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  stations, 
no.  We  are  supposed  to  get  a  food  allowance  of 
$7.50  a  man  per  month,  but  do  we  get  it?  No, 
after  the  officers  get  through  grafting  off  of  the 
mess  fund,  the  enlisted  man  gets  what’s  left — 
any  one  can  imagine  what  that  will  be.  Now, 
that  seems  to  put  it  pretty  strong,  but  over  here 
in  the  Olongopo  mess  officers  have  been  caught 
selling  the  mess  rations  and  nothing  is  done  about 
it.  The  rations  we  get  are  unfit  to  eat — the  flour 
is  moldy,  the  meat  spoiled,  the  coffee  of  the  very 
weakest,  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  to  the  duty:  we  go  on  hikes  for  five  and 
six  days  at  a  time  over  the  very  roughest  of 
mountain  trails,  through  jungle  and  streams, 
twenty-five  miles  and  more  a  day  in  the  burning 
tropical  sun,  and  the  sullen  downpour  of  the 
rainy  season,  so  when  we  return  our  feet  are  sore 
and  bleeding,  and  our  shoes  are  dropping  off  of 
our  feet.  But  we  do  not  complain  about  that — 
that  is  soldiering.  What  we  do  complain  of  is 
that  lately,  from  the  first  of  July,  four  companies 
of  marines — of  which  by  bad  luck  I  happen  to 
be  a  member — were  detailed  to  fortify  Grande 
Island,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  to  Olongopo 
harbor,  and  the  east  and  west  shores  to  the  har¬ 
bor.  My  company  happened  to  get  the  west  shore, 
and  it  was  our  work  to  get  large  guns  (four-point- 
sevens  and  six-inch)  mounted  on  the  highest  points 
of  surrounding  mountains.  It  was  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  were  compelled  to  work  in  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  with  water  up  to  our  knees  and  in 
the  thickest  mud,  for  days  at  a  time.  If  you  were 
taken  sick,  you  reported  to  the  hospital,  managed 
by  a  hospital  apprentice,  who  would  give  you  a 
pill  and  send  you  back  to  work.  If  you  com- 
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]:dained  to  the  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the 
non-coms.,  you  were  put  down  for  refusing  duty 
and  for  a  summary  court-martial,  and  brought 
before  a  coiul  composed  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  work,  and  they  would  decide  what  to  soak 
you — generally  thirty  days  on  bread  and  water, 
and  three  months’  pay — ^the  miserable  sum  of 
$14.80  a  month  that  is  envied  us.  The  man  who 
is  in  conunand  of  our  company  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  misspending  profits  of  our  canteen  that 
were  supposed  to  go  in  the  mess  fund  for  the  men. 
This  man,  who  is  a  second  lieutenant,  has  reveille 
sounded  at  five  in  the  morning  and  the  company 
goes  to  breakfast,  which  is  generally  composed  of 
flapjacks  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  weak 
coffee;  after  that  we  are  marched  to  work,  and  at 
6.30  the  fierce  tropical  sun  is  up  and  we  are  work¬ 
ing  in  a  temperature  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  the  shade,  pulling  heavy  six-inch 
guns  up  hills  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  Agrees  in 
that  broiling  sun. 

We  are  supposed  to  work  eight  hours  a  day,  but 
we  get  dismis^  when  the  officers  see  fit  to  let  us 
go-^1  for  fifty-two  cents  a  day.  The  negroes 
working  at  Panama  get  more  money  and  are 
treated  better  than  the  enlisted  men  out  here.  Our 
“little  brown  brothers”  are  treated  better  over 
here.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  over  comes  a  high 
statesman  and  makes  a  speech  to  a  mob  of  our 
“little  brown  brothers”  and  tells  them  not  to 
judge  the  Americans  by  the  enlisted  men,  as  the 
enlisted  men  are  composed  of  the  roughest  element 
of  the  States.  Now,  do  you  think  that  a  freeborn 
American  is  going  to  stand  for  that  usage?  Do 
you  wonder  men  desert  or  don’t  ship  over? 
Uncle  Sam  has  got  us  for  four  years  and  lands  us 
far  away  from  home,  and  ropes  us  into  a  situation 
like  this,  but  do  you  think  he  will  ever  get  another 
chance?  No,  never;  the  whole  company  say  the 
same.  A  Private. 

Olongopo,  P.  I. 

“HURRAH  FOR  HUGHES” 

What  the  general  public  needs  most  at  the 
present  time  is  acquaintance  with  the  big  men — 
men  who  may  be  considered  for  the  presidency. 
The  common  people  know  practically  nothing 
concerning  our  country’s  prominent  men  ex¬ 
cepting  what  comes  to  them  through  the  periodi¬ 
cals;  and  imfortunately,  these  mediums  rarely 
give  an  unbiased,  all-round  true  representation. 
When  election  time  comes,  the  public  sentiment 
is  moved  more  by  fancy  than  by  facts.  Such 
terse  articles  as  that  on  Hughes,  in  the  March 
number,  meet  the  needs  of  a  hungry  public,  a 
public  that  needs  the  almost  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  leaders  which  only  such  articles 
bring  to  them.  When  the  peojde  are  influenced 
by  the  color  of  a  man’s  mustache  or  the  size 
of  his  shoes,  ’tis  a  sure  sign  that  they  lack  other 
data  and  have  formed  an  opinion  on  superficial 
knowledge. 


Hurrah  for  Hughes,  but  thank  Everybody’s 
for  bringing  him  so  personally  in  touch  with 
the  puUic. 

And  now  let  us  have  one  like  it  on  Taft. 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  M.  J.  H. 

GOOGLE 

Our  family  have  so  enjoyed  the  story  of  “The 
Transfer  of  Google,”  by  E.  J.  Rath,  in  your 
February  number,  that  we  send  thanks  through 
you  to  the  author,  and  beg  a  sequel  or  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  story.  While  ’twas  a  great  relief  to 
our  anxieties  to  leave  Google  happUy  sleeping  in 
the  borrowed  bed  of  his  little  neighbors,  still  we 
should  like  to  enjoy  the  consternation  of  both  fam¬ 
ilies  when  the  disravery  of  the  transfer  is  made. 

Macon,  Ga.  Tte  Boluncer  Family. 

HUGHES’S  BEST  SERVICE 

Mr.  Ridgway  made  no  mistake  when  he  as¬ 
signed  himself  to  the  pleasant  task  of  writing  an 
appreciative  review  of  the  career  thus  far  of 
Charles  E.  Hu^es,  affording  the  reader  also  some 
glimpses  into  the  personality  of  this  interesting 
and  important  actor  in  the  drama  of  to-day.  To 
one  who  has  followed  the  life  of  this  public  serv¬ 
ant,  with  its  expanding  influences  and  growing 
potentialities,  this  article  furnishes,  we  are  forced 
to  believe,  some  side-lights  which  are  of  value  in 
making  the  proper  estimate  of  the  man. 

For  neariy  two  decades  the  tendenc)’  in  public 
life  in  New  York  had  been  downward.  “Prac¬ 
tical”  politics  and  “machine”  politics  had  had 
complete  control.  When  David  B.  Hill  came 
into  power  in  New  York,  he  organized  and 
gradi^y  perfected  his  political  machine.  It 
prospered.  Patronage  and  preferment  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  it  until  it  seem^  invincible. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  the  way  to  fight  the 
devil  is  with  fire,  the  Republican  organization 
gathered  together  what  power  it  could  to  fight 
the  Hill  Democratic  machine  with  a  Republican 
machine  imder  the  guidance  of  Thomas  C.  Platt. 
As  the  fight  continued,  the  people  gradually  loos¬ 
ened  their  hold  on  public  riffaits.  Politics  were 
given  over  to  those  who  engaged  in  that  business. 
A  particularly  offensive  act  by  the  Democratic 
machine  momentarily  aroused  New  York  from  its 
lethargy,  and  the  Democratic  machine  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  the  Republican  machine  was  installed 
in  its  stead.  Again  the  people  lapsed  into  in¬ 
difference  and  permitted  the  Platt-Republican 
machine  untrammeled  power. 

Now  the  effect  of  this,  while  bad  upon  the 
standard  of  public  service,  was  infinitely  worse 
upon  the  citizenship.  The  perceptions  of  the 
public  became  dull;  the  conscience  inactive.  If 
public  opinion  did  not  sleep,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
awake  to  assert  itself. 
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In  the  economy  of  events,  such  a  condition 
could  not  long  continue.  Providentially,  as  I 
believe,  or  accidentally,  as  others  may  contend,  a 
crusader  was  brought  to  the  front  who  not  only 
corrected  many  abuses,  but  did  those  things  of 
which  there  was  greater  need;  he  awakened  the 
public  conscience,  he  aroused  political  interest  in 
the  people,  he  quickened  the  sense  of  dvic  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  electorate  until  now  there  is  an  alert 
public  opinion  in  New  York  which  responds  to  its 
duty  and  performs  its  function. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  has  inspired  political  life 
in  New  York  with  new  life  and  fresh  energy. 

Chicago,  Ill.  A.  E. 


THE  HUMAN  WASHINGTON 

I  READ  with  great  pleasure  the  artide  about 
Washington  by  Owen  Wister,  in  your  March 
number.  By  a  strange  chance,  a  few  days  before 
I  read  the  artide,  I  was  thinking  of  the  very  thing 
that  Owen  Wister  so  admirably  writes  about, 
namely,  the  cold  manner  in  which  Washington  is 
regarded  by  the  American  of  to-day. 

In  an  editorial  on  February  226,  one  of  our 
leading  weeklies  (Collier’s)  refers  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  “austere,  .  .  .  aloof,  .  .  .  and  somewhat 
heavy.”  This  is  the  general  impression  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  this  impression  should 
be  done  away  with.  Such  a  strong  appeal  as 
Owen  WistePs  goes  far  to  make  Washington 
known  as  a  man  by  his  countrymen. 

Williamstown,  Mass.  E.  S.  G. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  ARMY 

A  MINUTE  ago  I  finished  a  breathless  study  of 
the  article  in  your  March  number,  “The  Lamb 
Rampant,”  by  the  military  and  militant  author. 
Lieutenant  Johnson.  These  truths, stated  publidy 
by  Lieutenant  Johnson,  are  nothing  new  to  me. 
Nearly  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Milwaukee 
consists  of  Germans,  many  of  them  immigrants 
coming  directly  from  the  German  army,  and 
these  graduates  of  a  military  practice  use  the  Ger¬ 
man  standard — and  mark  you  that  standard  is 
the  highest  in  existence — as  a  criterion  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fighting  strength.  And  naturally,  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  depredative.  Hardly  a  week  ago,  before 
your  magazine  arrived,  I  spoke  to  a  well-educated 
German  on  the  topic  discussed  in  your  article, 
and  it  seems  curious  that  he  should  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  views  (as  regards  occupation  of 
either  coast  by  any  foreign  army).  Also,  he  en¬ 
larged  upon  another  point  which  Lieutenant 
Johnson  treated  sparingly — military  supplies. 
Facts,  stated  emphatically  by  reasonable  his¬ 
torians  regarding  the  clothing,  food,  and  weapons 
supplied  in  the  Civil  War  and  also  in  the  Spanish, 
would  show  the  mobilization  of  an  army  to 
be  nearly  impossible  in  less  time  than  eighteen 
months.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  supi^ies 


bought  from  manufacturers  in  both  wars  at  out¬ 
rageous  prices  were  utterly  worthless,  and  I’ve 
wondered  why  our  Congress  did  not  investigate 
conditions  that  so  blatantly  invited  investigation. 
But,  really,  what  can  be  expected  of  a  trust-ridden 
Congress  and  Senate? 

I  wish  your  article  had  appeared  a  month 
earlier.  For  I  believe,  in  face  of  the  disgraceful 
facts  disclosed  therein.  Congress  would  never  have 
dared  to  cut  down  the  military  appropriations  as 
it  did.  The  action  of  Congress  in  a  time  such  as 
the  present,  after  all  the  war-shriek  of  last  summer, 
after  all  the  exposures  of  the  autumn  and  winter, 
smacks  of  high  treason.  For  does  not  the  Con¬ 
stitution  state:  “Treason  shall  consist — in  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy”?  And  as  what 
else  can  the  action  of  cutting  down  the  military 
appropriation  be  construed  than  giving  comfort, 
making  it  easy  for  the  enemy?  Ought  this  be 
permitted? 

Humph!  That  last  question  was  superfluous. 
For  the  astonishing  fact  has  happened,  even 
when  the  President  so  insistently  called  for 
military  improvements  and  for  the  eradication 
of  bureaucratism  from  military  affairs. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  R.  M. 

MUSIC  IN  AMERICA 

In  your  February  number,  W.  J.  Henderson, 
while  admitting  that  “as  a  whole  we  are  an 
unsophisticated  musical  public,”  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  have  musical  cults  and  gives  com¬ 
prehensive  lists  of  musical  novelties  produced 
in  America,  and  of  programs  showing  what 
composers  are  heard  in  our  various  cities,  thus 
proving  our  catholicity  of  taste.  But  the  very 
fact  that  it  seems  worth  mentioning  that  “the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  jotsr  concerts” 
in  a  certain  season  is  significant.  In  any  large 
German  city  a  good  orchestra  can  be  heard 
almost  daily,  and  grand  opera  is  given  throughout 
the  winter,  and  this  is  considered  merely  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  neither  by  censuring  the  inability  of  the 
American  public  to  appreciate  Debussy,  as  Miss 
Garden  does  in  this  same  number,  nor  by 
praising  the  sjflendid  concerts  of  our  great  cities 
does  one  adequately  answer  the  question  as  to 
where  America  really  stands  musically.  One 
should  tell  what  kind  of  music  is  heard  in  the 
millions  of  American  homes,  what  on  the  streets, 
what  songs  are  sung  when  young  peo{Je  come 
together,  whether  the  audience  apfJauds  more 
heartily  Schumann  or  some  rag-time  number, 
whether  the  colleges,  those  seats  of  culture,  sup¬ 
port  orchestras  giving  programs  of  real  music,  or 
mandolin  and  banjo  clubs,  whose  thrumming  of 
some  insipid  waltz  or  two-step  captivates  the 
beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  the  college  community. 
Applying  these  tests,  one  is  indeed  prone  to  say 
with  Miss  Garden:  “America  has  no  art.” 

VVe  need  not  be  too  pessimistic,  however. 
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PuUic  taste  is  being  cultivated  rapidly;  our 
foreign  trained  young  men  and  women  of  the  last 
generation  are  making  it  possible  for  the  present 
generation  to  study  in  America;  all  the  cults  of 
which  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  are  widening  their 
spheres  of  influence,  and  in  spite  of  the  apathy 
and  intellectual  laziness  of  many  Americans  and 
their  proneness  to  seek  amusement  rather  than 
uplifting  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  I  feel 
confident  that  a  comparatively  few  decades  more 
will  find  America  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
the  musical  world.  P.  R.  P. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“THE  MIDDLE  AGED  FAILURE" 

Having  just  read  “The  Middle-Aged  Failure" 
in  your  February  issue,  I  am  moved  to  comment 
upon  this  story.  It  is  well  worth  the  space  you 
gave  it.  It  discloses  failure  in  its  true  and  far  too 
uncommonly  accepted  light.  The  writer  of  this 
story  can  account  for  a  day  well  spent  in  its 
execution.  It  is  a  lesson  to  the  weak  and  the 
strong  alike,  and  a  careful  reading  of  it  would  be 
of  much  benefit  to  both.  If  the  writers  of  fiction 
and  fable  were  more  given  to  producing  stories  of 
this  character,  we  should  be  much  more  benefited 
by  our  pastime  reading,  in  which  diversion  most 
of  us  indulge.  J.  A.  W. 

Guthrie,  Ky. 

IN  CASE  OF  WAR 

The  article  in  the  February  issue  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  entitled  “The  Lamb  Rampant"  is  certaiidy 
deserving  of  careful  study  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  all  right 
for  us  to  think  that  we  have  millions  of  dollars  at 
our  disposal,  and  that  should  a  call  to  arms  be 
issued  at  least  one  million  men  would  respond; 
but  bow  about  arms  and  equipment?  It  takes 
time  to  make  them,  and  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  enemy  will  not  allow  us  the  time  to  make 
them  if  he  can  prevent  it. 

The  National  Guard  are  at  present  armed  with 
the  Krag  rifle  and  the  regular  army  with  the 
Springfield  magazine  rifle,  and  they  use  different 
cartridges.  Should  these  two  bo^es  serve  to¬ 
gether  there  would  be  a  mix-up  in  the  cartridges, 
such  as  was  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
Civil  and  Spanish  wars. 

The  regular  army  has  not  its  full  quota  of 
officers  and  is  not  likely  to  have  until  the  pay  will 
bring  men  into  the  army.  For  the  knowledge  a 
man  must  have  to  be  an  officer  he  can  get  (very 
often)  double  the  salary  in  dvil  life.  I,  like  a 
good  many  others,  thou^t  that  the  Government 
furnished  its  officers  as  well  as  the  enlisted  men 
with  uniforms  and  rations  in  addition  to  the  pay, 
but  I  have  found  out  that  I  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  officer  gets  only  a  salary  and  has  to  buy  his 


uniforms  (a  full  set  of  which  will  cost  not  less 
than  I400)  and  in  addition  pay  for  his  rations. 

We  should  have  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  for  skeleton  companies  and  regiments,  and 
enough  arms  and  equipments  on  hand  for  a  large 
volunteer  army.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in 
this  country  who  have  had  more  or  less  military 
drill  and  who  would  be  of  use  at  once  if  the  arms, 
etc.,  were  ready  for  them  and  there  were  efficient 
officers  to  take  charge. 

I  have  had  the  argument  advanced  by  some  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  about  your  article,  that  we 
put  an  army  of  a  million  men  into  the  field  during 
the  Civil  War.  Granted,  but  how  long  did  it  take? 
We  were  also  fighting  against  a  peo^e  who  were 
as  poorly  prepared  for  it  as  we  were,  and  who  had 
also  to  dnil  and  equip  as  we  did. 

Suppose  some  nation  should  declare  war  against 
us  without  warning  and  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session.  Congress  would  have  to  assemble, 
authorize  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  then  how  long 
would  it  be  before  they  could  be  enlisted,  armed, 
and  ready  for  service?  H.  H.  S. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

UNWELCOME  MAGAZINES 

In  February  “Straight  Talk,"  J.  H.  E.  severely 
criticizes  Shaw  and  censures  the  publishers,  de¬ 
claring  he  “will  refrain  from  ever  purcha^g 
Everybody’s  in  the  future.”  Now  the  editor 
states  that  any  person  whose  letter  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  will  receive  one  year’s  subscri{kion  free. 
Will  it  not  be  “sweet  revenge”  for  the  publishers 
to  know  that  this  same  J.  H.  E.  will  receive 
hvelve  copies  of  his  “tabooed”  Everybody’s? 
Will  it  not  be  a  hardship  for  him  to  refrain  from 
reading  them?  As  an  old  friend  and  well-wisher 
I  entreat  of  you.  Everybody’s,  have  mercy! 

Uiff,  Colo.  W.  L.  S. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME 

I  HAVE  been  in  Canada  only  twelve  months 
(being  an  Englishman)  and  a  reader  of  Every¬ 
body’s  for  six  months.  But  even  on  so  short 
acquaintance  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  excellent  work  of  your  delicate, 
suggestive,  and  refined  artist,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ker,  in 
his  “American  Home”  series.  I  think  No.  IV, 
“Anticipation,”  is  beautiful.  If  you  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  such  pictures  monthly  it  would  do 
more  to  develop  the  love  of  art  in  your  readers 
and  eventually  be  more  beneficial  than  all  the 
stories,  essays,  poems,  etc.,  despite  their  excd- 
lence,  that  you  produce.  This  is  a  point  that  I 
am  surpris^  none  of  your  correspondents  has  no¬ 
ticed.  Please  thank  Mr.  Ker  for  the  artistic  treat 
he  has  provided  us.  I.  G.  B. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Under  tKe  Spreading 
CKestnut  Tree 

EprroK’S  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  reeui- 
ers  can  assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  trolley-car  had  collided  with  a  heavily  laden 
milk  cart,  and  sent  can  after  can  of  milk  spJashing 
into  the  street.  Soon  a  crowd  gathered.  A  man, 
coming  up,  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  keep 
dodging  his  head  about  to  see  past  a  stout  lady  in 
front  of  him.  “ Goodness! ”  he  finally  exclaimed, 
“what  an  awful  waste!” 

The  stout  lady  turned  and  glared  at  him. 
“Mind  your  own  business,”  she  snapped. 

O’Flannagan  came  home  one  night  with  a  deep 
bond  of  black  crape  around  his  hat. 

“ Why,  Mike !  ”  exclaimed  his  wife.  “What  are 
ye  wearin’  thot  mournful  thing  for?” 

“I’m  wearin’  it  for  yer  first  husband,”  replied 
Mike  firmly.  “I’m  sorry  he’s  dead.” 

Two  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Memphis,  who 
had  been  warm  friends  for  years,  happened  to  be 
opposing  counsel  in  a  case  some  time  ago.  The 
older  of  the  two  was  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  almost  six  feet  four,  and  built  in  pro¬ 
portion,  while  the  younger  was  barely  five  feet 
and  weighed  not  more  than  ninety  pounds. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  big  man  un¬ 
wittingly  made  some  remark  that  arouid  the  ire 
of  his  small  adversary.  A  moment  later  he  felt  a 
great  pulling  and  tugging  at  his  coat  tails.  Look¬ 
ing  down,  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  his 


opponent  wildly  gesticulating  and  dancing  around 
him. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  trying  to  do  there, 
Dudley?”  he  asked. 

“By  Gawd,  suh,  I’m  fightin’,  suh!” 

Rufus  Choate  once  endeavored  to  make  a 
witness  give  an  illustration  of  absent-mindedness. 

“Wal,”  said  the  witness  cautiously,  “I  should 
say  that  a  man  who  thought  he’d  left  his  watch 
to  hum,  an’  took  it  out’n  his  pocket  to  see  if  he 
had  time  to  go  hum  to  get  it — I  should  say  that 
that  feller  was  a  IteiU  absent-minded.” 

» 

“I  never  discuss  marriage,”  said  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Fitzhugh  Lee,  “without  thinking  of  an  old 
colored  preacher  in  my  state  who  was  addressing 
his  dark-skinned  congreration,  when  a  white  man 
arose  in  the  back  of  the  building. 

“‘Mr.  Preacher,’  said  the  white  man,  ‘you  are 
talking  about  Cain,  and  you  say  he  ^t  married  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  after  he  killed  Abel.  But  the 
Bible  mentions  only  Adam  and  Eve  as  being  on 
earth  at  that  time.  Who,  then,  did  Cain  marry?’ 

“The  colored  preacher  snorted  with  unfeigned 
contempt.  ‘Huh!’  he  said,  ‘you  hear  dat, 
brederen  an’  sisters?  You  hear  dat  fool  question 
I  am  axed?  Cain,  he  went  to  de  land  o’  Nod 
just  as  de  Good  Book  tells  us,  an’  in  de  land  o’ 
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Nod  Cain  gits  so  lazy  an’  so  shiPless  dat  he  up 
an’  marries  a  gal  o’  one  o’  dem  no  ’count  pore 
white  trash  families  dat  de  inspired  apostle  didn’t 
consider  fittin’  to  mention  in  de  Holy  Word.’” 

The  battle  was  going  against  him.  The 
commander-in  <hief,  himself  nder  of  the  South 
American  republic^sent  an  aide  to  the  rear,  order¬ 
ing  General  Blanco  to  bring  up  his  regiment  at 
once.  Ten  minutes  passed;  but  it  didn’t  come. 
Twenty,  thirty,  an  hour — still  no  regiment.  The 
aide  came  tearing  back  hatless,  breathless. 

“My  regiment!  My  regiment!  Where  is  it? 
Where  is  it?”  shrieked  the  commander. 

“  General,”  answered  the  excited  aide,  “  Blanco 
started  it  all  right,  but  theie  are  a  couple  of 
drunken  Americans  down  the  road  and  they  won’t 
let  it  go  by.” 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  was  one  of  the  ardent  en¬ 
thusiasts  at  the  d^ut  of  Tetrazzini.  After  the 
first  act  she  rushed  to  the  back  of  the  house  to 
greet  one  of  her  friends.  “  Don’t  you  think  she  is 
a  wonder?”  she  asked  excitedly. 

“She  is  a  great  singer  unquestionaUy,”  re¬ 
sponded  her  more  [^egmatic  friend,  “but  the 
registers  of  her  voice  are  not  so  even  as,  for 
instance,  Melba’s.” 

“Oh,  bother  Melba,”  said  Miss  Gilder.  “Te¬ 
trazzini  gives  infinitely  more  heat  from  her  regis¬ 
ters.” 

Two  Irishmen,  meeting  one  day,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  local  news. 

“Do  you  know  Jim  Skelly?”  asked  Pat. 

“Faith,”  said  Mike,  “an’  I  do.” 

“Well,”  said  Pat,  “he  has  had  his  appendix 
taken  away  from  him.” 

“Ye  don’t  say  so?”  said  Mike.  “Well,  it 
serves  him  right.  He  should  have  had  it  in  his 
wife’s  name.” 

A  certain  theatrical  troupe,  after  a  dreary  and 
unsuccessful  tour,  finally  arrived  in  a  small  New 
Jersey  town.  That  nij^t,  though  there  was  no 
furore  or  general  uprising  of  the  audience,  there 
was  enou^  hand-clapping  to  arouse  the  troupe’s 
dejected  spirits.  The  leading  man  stepped  to  the 
footlights  after  the  first  act  and  bowed  profoundly. 
Still  the  dapping  continued. 

When  he  went  behind  the  scenes  he  saw  an 
Irish  stage-hand  laughing  heartily.  “Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  that?”  asked  the  actor,  throwing 
out  his  chest. 

“What  d’ye  mane?”  inquired  the  Irishman. 


“Why,  the  hand-clapping  out  there,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Hand-dapping?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Thespian,  “they  are  giving  me 
enough  applause  to  show  they  appredate  me.” 

“D’ye  (^1  that  applause?”  inquired  the  old 
fellow.  “  Whoi,  thot’s  not  api^use.  Thot’s  the 
audience  killin’  mosquitoes.” 

The  custonrs  of  military  service  require  officers 
to  visit  the  kitchens  during  cooking  hours  to  see 
that  the  soldiers’  food  b  properly  prepared.  One 
old  colonel,  who  let  it  be  pretty  generally  known 
that  hb  orders  must  be  obeyed  without  question 
or  explanation,  once  stopp^  two  soldiers  who 
were  carrying  a  soup-kettle  out  of  a  kitchen. 

“Here,  you,”  he  growled,  “give  me  a  taste  of 
that.” 

One  of  the  soldiers  ran  and  fetched  a  ladle  and 
gave  the  colonel  the  desired  taste.  The  colcoei 
spat  and  spluttered. 

“Good  heavens,  man!  You  don’t  call  that 
stuff  soup,  do  you?” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  soldier  meekly,  “it’s 
dbh-water  we  was  emptyin’,  sir.” 

“Waiter,  have  you  any  Gorgonzola  cheese?” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  it  very  nice  and  white?” 

“Yes,  sir,  very  white.” 

“And  go^  and  hard  in  the  middle?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  Stone  hard.” 

“  Thiuiks.  Gorgonzola  cheese  ought  to  be  green 
and  very  soft!” 

It  was  at  the  Schweitzerhof  in  Lucerne.  Several 
.\merican  guests  were  standing  in  the  lobby,  and 
one  or  two  were  looking  at  the  hotel  register.  I 
“Ahl”  said  one,  “I  see  Baron  Confetti  and  hb 
American  bride  are  here — on  their  honeymoon,  I 
eh?”  1 

Another  was  a  cjmic.  “I  should  .say  har\est 
moon,  rather,”  he  answered 

A* 

Porter  Emerson  Browne  came  into  the  office 
yesterday.  He  had  been  out  in  the  country  for  a 
week  and  was  very  cheerful.  Just  as  he  was 
leaving,  he  said:  “Did  you  hear  about  that  man 
who  died  the  other  day  and  left  all  he  had  to  the 
orphanage?” 

“No,”  some  one  answered.  “How  much  did 
he  leave?” 

“Twelve  children.” 

Mr.  Browne  left,  too. 
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WE  are  told  that  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
are  faithful.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  In  fact,  that  is  how 
we  are  supposed  to  know  our  enemies — by 
their  wounds.  A  friend’s  wounds  hurt  us 
just  as  much  as  an  enemy’s,  if  not  more.  An 
enemy  rejoices  in  wounding  us,  a  friend 
suffers  when  he  does  it — for  our  sake.  But 
the  wounds  of  an  enemy  may  be  helpful, 
though  not  faithful,  providing  we  make  the 
most  of  them.  As  a  rule,  the  wounds  of  an 
enemy  leave  the  scars  on  the  enemy.  Is  the 
writer  of  the  letter  that  follows  a  friend  or 
an  enemy? 

February  21,  1908. 

Dear  Sir;  You  state  you  desire  comments  on  your 
magazine.  Here  are  a  few  entirely  honest  if  not 
alt^ther  flattering. 

The  articles  emanating  from  yourself  and  Lawson 
in  your  February  issue  are  the  most  awful  slush 
which  spring  has  thus  far  vouchsafed.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  candidly  think  in  your  heart  of  hearts  of  the 
thinking,  reading,  reasoning  American  that  this  sort 
of  wishy-washy  mutual  admiration  interchange  is 
seriously  accepted?  Personally,  I  doubt  and  always 
shall,  any  such  premise.  It  may  pay  you  to  publish 
and  write  in  this  vein,  but  you  may  be  abMlutely 
assured  the  piose  docs  not  delude  or  impose  upon  all 
your  readers.  What  special  vengeance  had  you  in 
mind  to  wreak  on  Hughes  in  printing  such  a  picture 
as  the  one  which  occupies  the  outside  front  cover  page 
of  the  March  issue?  A  “before  taking”  patent 
medicine  “ad”  in  the  worst  of  the  rural  sheets  would 
be  art  beside  this  atrocious  misconception. 

Why  not  get  up  a  series  of  “The  Truth  About 
Public  Men,”  in  which  the  genuine  truth  is  told? 
The  abominable  truckling  mass  of  sickening  sac¬ 
charine  sulntance  which  masquerades  as  Truth  in 
most  of  these  articles  is  simply  nauseating. 

Of  course  you  will  not  print  this  epistle,  but  that 
is  immaterial.  My  mind  is  a  bit  easier  at  having 
delivered  its  message.  O.  A.  Granton. 

Laurel  Hill.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Granton  says  his  “mind  is  a  bit  easier.” 
Not  “  heart,”  not  even  “feelings,”  but  “mind.” 
Any  other  word  would  have  been  slush, 
though  it  meant  the  same.  The  difference 
between  us  and  Mr.  Granton  is  that  we  are 
less  conventional.  We  use  words  in  speak¬ 
ing  about  a  cause  that  Mr.  Granton  would 
use  probably  diffidently  and  rarely  in  ad¬ 
dressing  his  wife.  There  are  people  who 
cannot  say  “I  love  you”  to  their  dearest,  yet 
all  the  time  their  hearts  are  loyal  and  tender. 
They  just  can’t  say  it. 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Granton  belongs  to 
this  class,  steadfast,  provident,  a  true  friend 
in  times  of  distress,  but  shocked  and  scandal¬ 
ized  if  anybody  shows  the  tiniest  edge  of  his 
heart.  It  seems  to  him  almost  an  indecency. 
Any  one  who  does  it  is  posing  for  profit.  And 
so  Mr.  Granton  says  in  effect  that  we  dis¬ 
played  our  hearts  for  money.  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  a  more  serious  charge?  Besides,  he 
dares  us  to  print  his  charge.  Why  did  he 
wish  to  see  it  in  print? 

Friend  or  foe,  his  letter  has  sent  us  for  the 
thousandth  time  on  the  trail  of  our  motives. 
Are  we  sincere?  Do  we  love  humanity  as  we 
profess? 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  this  finding  out  the 
real  motives  that  drive  us  or  lead  us.  We 
know  people  who  would  be  startled  if  they 
should  see  themselves  as  they  really  are.  Are 
we  like  that?  We  have  applied  the  test  in  all 
the  ways  we  know  and  can’t  believe  we  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves.  Our  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Lawson  in  the  February  number  was  written 
without  the  remotest  notion  of  publishing  it. 
That  much  we  do  know.  That  was  genuine, 
honest.  When  we  published  it  we  said  it 
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took  courage,  and  it  did  take  courage.  No 
one  cares  to  be  misunderstood.  We  pub¬ 
lished  it  because  we  wished  our  readers  to 
know,  believed  they  had  a  right  to  know,  just 
why  Mr,  Lawson  quit  and  just  where  we 
sto^  in  the  matter.  We  knew  we  should  be 
criticized  by  the  Granton  readers.  That’s 
why  it  took  courage.  Nobody  likes  criticism. 
But  our  earnest  desire  to  be  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  readers  persuaded  us  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  misunderstood  by  a 
small  number. 

We  knew  that  the  feature  would  sell  mag¬ 
azines.  It  is  our  business  to  know  and  to 
profit  from  knowing.  How  much  did  that 
fact  weigh  in  deciding  us  to  print  the  cor¬ 
respondence?  If  it  weighed  at  all,  it  weighed 
against.  Even  if  we  had  known  the  feature 
would  not  sell  an  extra  copy,  we  would  have 
printed  it  and  spent  ten  thousand  dollars 
advertising  it,  as  we  did,  to  keep  ourselves 
straight  with  the  majority  of  our  readers  who 
feel  and  love  and  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 
What  right  have  the  Grantons  to  call  us 
hypocrites  and  liars?  How  do  they  know  our 
motives  ?  Has  the  Almighty  delegated  special 
powers  to  them?  And  why  all  this  horror  if 
a  man  shows  a  heart?  Is  there  anything  else 
in  the  world  really  worth  while? 

We  are  a  bit  sensitive  when  our  motives 
are  called  into  question,  but  we  welcome  and 
enjoy  the  frankest  criticism  of  our  intelligence 
and  judgment  and  actions.  When  Granton 
takes  a  shy  at  our  March  cover — that  is 
different.  In  that  we  are  a  few  days  ahead  of 
him,  as  these  letters  will  show: 

February  io,  1908. 

Dear  Governor  Hughes: 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  March  Every¬ 
body’s — one  of  the  first  off  the  press.  Our  art  man 
swears  by  the  nine  rings  of  the  immortal  Jove  that 
this  cover  b  very  high  art.  'W’hen  it  comes  to  art 
subjects,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  am  a  better  judge 
of  what  the  general  public  will  appreciate  than  an 
artist.  However,  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  it  seems 
to  me.  I  confess  I  am  mightily  disappointed  in  it, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  a 
change.  The  work  was  done  by  a  very  high-grade 
man  and  the  general  effect  of  it  is  so  different  that 
after  all  it  may  carry  all  right  and  my  fears  may  be 
groundless.  I  hope  they  are. 

As  always, 

E.  J.  Ridgway. 

State  of  New  York, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Albany,  February  20,  19^. 
My  Dear  Ridgway: 

I  find  I  have  failed  to  write  in  answer  to  yours  of 
the  loth.  I  saw  the  March  Everybody’s  for  the 
first  time  to-day.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it. 


The  cover  seems  to  be  the  product  of  either  an  artful 
or  an  ’eartless  man  of  art.  However,  I  am  used  to 
it;  and  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  appreciation 
of  your  friendship.  With  best  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  friend,  R.  H.  Davis,  editor  of 
several  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  numerous  publica¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  bind  half  a  million 
books  without  a  few  going  wrong. 

February  24,  1908. 

My  Dear  E.  J.: 

The  copy  of  Everybody’s,  which  I  received,  alas 
unworthily,  from  your  hand,  filleth  me  with  woe. 
One  of  the  eight-page  forms  is  bound  in  upside  down. 
If  I  turn  it  around,  everything  else  is  upside  down. 
Now  the  point  is,  where  had  I  better  begin  to  do 
my  reading?  As  it  is,  I  am  absolutely  flabl^rgasted, 
helpless,  and  without  courage  to  proceed.  Hadn’t 
I  better  try  some  other  magazine? 

Your  deadhead  friend, 

Davis. 

February  25,  1908. 

Dear  R.  H.: 

If  you  were  not  built  with  all  the  weight  in  the 
middle,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to  read 
eight  pages  standing  on  your  head.  But,  realizing 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  feat  with  your  unique,  not 
to  say  picturesque,  structure,  I  send  you  by  bearer 
a  copy  properly  bound.  We  must  save  you  frtan 
reading  any  other  magazine,  else  where  would  you 
get  your  inspiration  for  your  daily  drudgery? 

Sincerely  yoursj  E.  J.  R. 

February  28,  1908. 

My  Dear  E.  J.: 

To  insert  eight  pages  in  a  magazine,  upside  down, 
b  a  mechanical  error.  To  have  a  50-inch  waist, 
with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  entire  anatomy 
to  concentrate  at  the  equator,  b  a  physical  mb- 
fortune.  When  I  call  attention  to  the  former,  it  b 
for  the  general  improvement  of  conditions  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  among  the  masses.  To 
refer,  even  jestingly,  to  the  btter,  b  a  needless  and 
brutal  attack  which  time  cannot  wrip>c  out  nor  soft 
words  balm.  You  have  written  a  cruel  thing,  and 
may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  your  soul! 

Yours,  R.  H.  D. 


“  IT  WOULD  BE  A  SIMPLE  MATTER  FOR  YOU 
TO  READ  EIGHT  PAGES  STANDING  ON 
YOUR  HEAD.” 


MAY 


